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PREFACE 


Five and ten years ago, when myself and my colleagues were put 
behind the iron bars of the Hmdalga Prison as Congress detenues* 
I received the first glimpses of the glory of Karnataka in the past* 
Karnatala really held an eminent position in world culture. Whereas 
the beginnings of the land of Karnataka can be traced to the early 
geological period, those of the early man reach the precincts of pre- 
historic times. In fact the first ancestor of the Dolichocephalic race 
seems to have originated in the Deccan plateau. It was from 
this land that this race travelled towards the Northern India, and to 
the far off countries like Hgypt, Sumer, Iberia and other parts of th^ 
world. In onr opinion a careful investigation by archaeologists in 
this direction shall definitely bear fruitful results and show how 
Karnataka was directly connected with the early civilizations of 
Mobenjo Daro, Egypt, Sumer, Ibena and Ireland. 

As m the proto historic period, Karnataka has built rich and 
masterly traditions in the field of art and architecture, polity and 
economy, religion and philosophy and other allied branches of culture 
during the later periods of history. The early history of the 
Mauryas, Satavahanas, Cu tus, Kadambas, Gangas of Talkad, Calukyasl 
Rastrakutas, Hoysalas, Yadavas and the Rayas of Vijayanagara fully 
indicates Ibis. We have dealt here with the ancient and medieval 
periods alone. 

If we look at the map of Karnataka we find that during the 
different periods of history, the Kannada rulers bad under their suze- 
rainty the Malavas, Latas (Gurjars) and the three Maharastrakas 
in the North and almost all the non Kannada dynasties in the South. 
It IS also worth noting that, m spite of this, these provinces made 
sincere efforts towards the building up of their own empires in the 
domain of culture. 

Karnataka stands divided today. In fact the Kannada Districts 
o! the Bombay Presidency, Mysore and Coorg, part of the Nizam’s 
Dominions and of the other States m tbe Deccan, and the Districts 
of Bellary and Mangalore of the Madras Presidency are still capable 
of being brought with a great facility under a United Karnataka. 
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Besides Ibe standard works ol Dt 3* F Fleet, Mr B L Rice, 
Dr R Sewell and Sir R G Bhaodatkar, I am directly indebted to 
the eminent works of Prof G M Moraes Prof M Krishna Rao, 
Dr A S Altekar, Prof William Coelbo, and the Rev H. Herns, 
S 3 , m regard to the respective secliOQs in the chapter on the Ont 
hues of Political History , to Dr H D Sankalia and Mr. R S 
Pancbamukh , m connection with the sections on Prehistory and 
DoltnensandCairns(ChapterI),andtoMf EP Rice and Rao Bahadur 
R Nara«imhacharya regarding the chapter on ‘Literature We are 
also indebted to the excellent works of Dr B A Saletore, Mr S B 
Joshi, Mr R R Diwakat Mr Masti Venkatcsh Iyengar. 
Mr B B Chiltuppi, Mr DiokarA Desai and Mr G I M D Silva 

\ Qp.a a de*p debt of gratitude toSbti K H KabbnT,the 
Kinnada Merchant Pnoce of Bombay, without whose munificent 
contribution this work would not have seen the light of the day. 
He IS the noble Kannad ga, who has for the first time stretched the 
arms of bustoess both in the Eastern and Western hemisphere 
Those who have come into contact with him know bow this master 
mind IS eodowed with a unique combination of tbe spirit of bumilia 
tion and nobvUty of mind 

Dr R E Mortimer Wheeler M A,D Litt (Director General 
of Archreology in lud a has laid me under hiS deepest obligations by 
mikmg excellent suggestions lo tbe original of Chapter I 

1 must express my deep lodebtedness to the late eminent Savanf 
Dr V S Sakthankar, under wboscguidance I was first working on 
the present subject for tbe Ph D course 

I have to express ray s ncere thanks to my friends Mr D V. 
Rangnekar, B A ( Hons ), Mr S V Shctut, B A ( Hons ), Mr S 
V Prabhu M A , Principal N G Tavkar b a (Hons ) Mr B Anderson, 
M A , Mr G V Cbulki and Mr A M Annigeri, M a , for all the help 
they have rendered to me by making valuable suggestions I heartily 
thank Dr K S Karaalapur, Mbbs, Hon Secretary, and the 
raembTsofthe Executive Board of the KarnStaka Vidyavardhaka 
Sangha, for having undertaken the publication of the work I am 
extremely thankful to my friend Mr H M Priyolkar, for having 
stood by ms in all my hours of need The decent printing of the 
work IS entirely due to the special care taken by Mr G P Oak, 
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Msaaser, aod his colleagues m the Bombay Vaibbav Press. I heartily 
tbaak them all and also Mr* R R. Bakhale. I am sincerely 
thankful to Mr P S. Mokashi, Times of India. Bombay, for taking 
personal care In preparing the blocks. I cannot forget the unique 
services rendered to me by Mrs bushilabai by finding out the 
necessary sources and arranging the research slips, and by her children 
Masters Jagadish and the late Govmda, and Mis^i^iri, who have been 
specially trained by her not to touch the written materials lying on 
my study table 

Nizam’s Guest House, 

Bhandarkar 0. R. Institute, 

Poona 4» 

14th June. 1947. 
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CHAPTER I 


PREHISTORIC AND ANCIENT KARN\TAKA 

Introductory— Modern Karnataka— Geology-Palaeolithic, Neolithic, 
Chalcohlhic and Iron Ages— Dolmens and Cairns— Daksmapatha. Mohenjo- 
Daro and other countnea — Rgvedic period and after 

I Introductory 

Karnataka has had a long and glorious past, Like some of 
the other countries of the world, we see m this province and its 
neighbourhood the working of the Early Man, who created a life 
for himself here, and travelled northwards up to the foot of the 
Himalayas, after the retreating ol the great ice sheet Nay, we 
even tiud that the rock system, which is called as Dbirwarian, is 
said to be existing since the beginnings of the early geological period. 
And after the passage of the different geological periods, the Early 
Man IS «aid to b^ve made bis appearance here In our opinion, it 
was this early mao, who must have been tbe ancestor of the makers 
of the Mohsnjo Daro civilization Tbe early designation of these 
people 19 still unknowa* to history They were known as Dravidians 
later on m the Western hemisphere, and still later on io the Eastern, 
as the connotation F auca Dra vidas would indicate it The people 
of Karnataka took" part lo the great Bbarata ^ ar And after a 
glorious e^och of the Satakarni rulers, Karnataka enjoyed a unique 
aod solemu glory for a period of over one thousand years under the 
rulership of the vigorous dynasties of the Kadambas, the Gangas . the 
C alukyas, th g.Riistra kut a3, tbe Seunas of Deogiri, the Ho ysalas, the 
Rayas of Vijayan^gara and others In^flTtbese different periods» 
Karnataka Has maintained a noble outlook for all tbe centuries 
to come m the various branches of culture During this period, 
It has reared the three of tbe prominent schools of Indian philosophy, 
namely, those of Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva. Tbe tenet of 
Ba^ava again has shown the most wonderful reformist inclinations m 
the field of religion and philosophy. In all these centuries Karnataka 
has created a unique position for herself m the history of tbe world, 
by fostering masterly traditions in the field of polity, socio economic 
organization, education, art and architecture, and others. 
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The entire history of Karnataka can be divided into four periods 
(1) Pre and Proto historic Period, (2) Ancient Period, (3) Medieval 
Period, and, finally, (4) Modern period The Periods are generally 
of an overlapping nature and no definite line of demarration could be 
drawn between each other We are here mainly concerned with the 
first three periods only 

II Modem Karnataka 

In the opinion of the wise men of Karnataka to day the tract of 
the Kannada speaking people stretches itself between latitudes 11® N 
and 19* N, and longitudes 74* E and 78** E, thus covering an area of 
65,000 sq miles, its maximum from North to South being 500 miles, 
and from East to West 250 miles It has now Mabarastta in the 
North, Andhra and Tamil nadu in the East and the South and 
Kerala and the Arabian sea lo the South'West The three natural 
divisions of Karnataka are (1) Tbe coastal plain, (2) The region of 
the Western Ghats, and (3) Tbe plains designated as Batlusimt m 
Kannada The main rivers situated m Karnataka are the Krsna, 
the Bhims <he TaagabhadeS sad tbeKSveri The wafer fslls of Ger 
soppa, TJochali (or Lusbmgton Falls), tbe Lalgali, tbe Magoda tbe 
Gokfik, the Sivasamudra and tbe Pykara are well known The highest 
mountain peaks existing here can be described as tbe Sahyadri 
(with an average of 3000 ft above sea level), the Baba budangiri 
(6414 ft), Kuduremukha ( 6215 ft ), Mullyangin (6317 ft), the 
Doddabetta — the highest peak on tbe Nilguis ( 8642ft ), consis 
ting of health resorts like Olacamund and Connoor The mam 
soils of KarnStaka are black and red, suited for rice, jwari, wheat, 
pulses, lagi, oil seeds, gingelly, saf flower, cotton, sugar cane, coffee 
tea, tobacco and betel nut It is rich in its mineral wealth 
there being ores of gold, iron, manganese, chrome, prites, mica, 
asbesters etc , and the building ston e, cJay,^!ale, granite, marble and 
lime .st ones T he m am forest ptad«cts_are the sandal wood, teak 
and bamboo The Amrtmabal bulls and the elephants of Mysore 
are of historic fa me ' “ 

III Geology 

Eminent geologists have maintained the existence of a Mesozoic 
Indo African Australian continent— the separation of which took 
place m early Tertiary times Thus in Gondavaaa times-the above 
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period being so designated— India, Africa, Australia and possibly 
South America had a closer contact permitting of a commingling of 
plants and land animals This Gon^vana system was based on the 
Dharwar rocks 

The Dharwar system of rocks is of hoary antiquity belonging to 
the most primitive era of geolco i e the Archaeon. These rocks 
are rich m minerals like iron, manganese, chromium, copper, gold, 
lead, gems and <emi precious stooe«. The iron ores in the Central 
Provinces and Bellary, copper ores in Singbhum, and gold in the 
quartz are instances to the point These foundation rocks have 
spread themselves to a targe extent in the Deccan Peninsula, Raj* 
putana and partly Himalayas. ^ 

The Deccan trap is characterized by the erruptive activity which 
took place just during the period of the close of the Mesozoic and the 
opening of the Caioozoic era It is described that the great lava* 
flows which make by far the chief (»rt of this formation, constitute 
the plateau of the Deccan connecting all other rocks over an area of 
200,000 sq miles, filling up the old river valleys, and levelling the 
surface of the country The Salpura outliers, the Sahyadri Range, the 
Girnar and Pawagad bills, and seven eighth of the area of Kathiawar, 
now centres of peaceful industry and agriculture, are merely the few 
weathered remnants of that volcanic deposit cut out by the denuding 
agents from the vast plateau of lava flows, known in geology as the 
Deccan trap series 

The end of the Nummulitic period of the Tertiary era marks the 
advent of a new period which caused a complete severance between 
India and Africa The Arabian Sea and the Himalayas make their 
appearance The early growth of vegetation, reptiles and then bigger 
animals make place for the Early Man and his associates m the 
Post Tertiary period It is also worth noting that the Chelleaii. 
and Acheulian tools in the Narmada Valley are found m 
association with the middle Pleistocene fauna— 'Elepbas Namadicus 
and Hippopotamus This evidently marks the period of transition 

IV Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Chalcolithic and Iron Ages 
Like the North of India, Karnataka also seems to have passed 
through the Palasohthic, Neolithic, Chalcolithic and the Iron Ages* 


1 Mnnsbl, The Glory that was Gurjara desa I, p 9 
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respectively. Whereas the Palseoltthic and the Neolithic are com. 

moa phases m early civilization, the Bronze (as in Europe) or the 
Copper Age (as in Mohenjo-Daro) sometimes preceded the Iron 
Age. At Maski and Chandravallt we find the close association 
of copper implements and the microliths. This age of copper 
is designated as Chalcohtbic. From the process of chipping hard 
flints m Palaeolithic times, the Early_Man learoLthe-art-of-grindiEt. 
and polishing_in the Neolithic^peripd. Eminent geologists maintain 
that a long period must have intervened between the PalmolitbiC 
and the Neolithic times. Brace Foote has pointed out that the 
Pateolithic finds were found deposited in the region of the banks of 
Sdoarmati, at a depth of 200 ft. deeper than those of the Neolithic 
p mod. Karnataka has still to make a vast progress in this direction* 

The recent discoveries made by Dr. Sankaka are capable of 
throwing a wonderful light on thebistory of the Early Man— from 
the point of view of both Anthropology and Sociology. Before this 
Bruce Foote and others have already done the spade work in this 
direction. Their results may here be summarized first. 

The earliest' implements of mao were discovered in theChlngle* 
pat District by Bruce Foote (Nos. 2204, 7, 8, 9 of Foote collection 
in the Madras Museum), and later by Cammaide, Krtshnaswamy 
and Manlay, in other parts of the Madras Presidency.^ 

Exactly similar implements were found by Foote in the bed of 
the Sabarmati river near Sadolia and Pedbamli, both of which are 
Situated in the Vijapur Taluka of the Baroda State. The specimen 
No. 3248 from Kot-sadolia, and No. 3306 from Pedbamli are band 
axes. No. 3247 from Sadolia is a flake. Theband-axe discovered 
at Sadolia Is *U’ shaped (7''x 4"), and made out of a coarse, gritty 
pinkish white quartzite pebble’. The other at PedhSmli is ‘oval 
( 6" X 3"), made out of coarse, gritty quartzite’. 

All the above implements have the same kind of 'butt-end 
straight or oblique, sharp-edge’; and the use of 'step technique’ is 
e/ident in all cases.* 


1. Antiquity. IV. 1930, 327 ff. and Tig 3. Pre-hlstoric Man Round 
Madras. 1938. pi. IV; Journatt^ tht Itadras Gtographical Associa- 
tlon, Kill, pp. 38-90 

2. Mnaibt, op. c$t , p. 19 . 
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As Dr. Sankalia has pointed outi the ovate hand-axes (Nos. 
1064/39, 1066/39, and 1069/39) and the cleaver No. 1069/23 {torn 
Africa ( all these are kept in the Madras Museum ), bear exactly 
similar features as the above-a fact, which naturally supports 
the conclusion reached by scholars in . regard to the close 
cultural contact between India and Africa in the early period.^ 

Coggin Brown has described many of the cleavers obtained on 
Malaprabha and its tributaries.* The specimen from Bijapur ( No. 
2898, placed in the hladras Museum ) is 'a pointed ovate with 
wavy edge over 8” in length and of bnff-colourcd quartzite, reserab. 
ling a similar implement from South Africa; and No. 2896 is an ovale 
hand axe, about SV’ m length.' 

It is worth noting that some of the early types of the Chellean 
and the late Acheulcan cordate or pyriform hand.axes found at 
Channtra, on the banks of the Sohan in the Panjab, are said to 
bear a close similarity with the early hand axe technique of 
Madras.* Further, the Godavan also ‘has provided us' with the 
pre-htstoric implements at both the extremities of its upper teaches.- 
A study of the miccolitbs obtained in thewarlous parts of the 
Daksinapatha Is very interesting- Beautiful mierohtbs of chalcedony, 
agate and carnelian were obtained in association with pottery, seal, 
beads, etc. at Mask!, in tbe Hyderabad State.* At Roppa (near 
Brahmagirl, Mysore Stats) the microlnhs began to be found m 
association with painted and polished pottery between lajers 
at a depth of 5’ and 8i' .respectively. The pottery fount! 
beneath the lower layer was rather aiarser. Therefore it is pointed 
OJt that this must belong to the ‘early neolithic microlithic culture, 
puallel to the Carapigoian of France.’® 

Gujarat has provided os with very important finds. Bruce 
Foote found piec es of broken pottery and mictolitbsallDveT tbe valley > 

\. Ihid. ' ' 

2. Catalogue oj Pre-htslonc and ProMnstone Attliquiltes tn lie 
Indtan Sluseutn.CaicnUa, 49 57 (Nos. 204,212.227,228.269}. 

3 De Terra and Patterson, The lee Age and other Associated Human - 
Cultures', Moath!, op (ft., p 20. ‘ 

, 4. AR, AD. Nizam’s Dominions, 1939,16. 

3. M H. Krishna, 'Presidenltal Address’, Section ol Anthropology, 

29tb Science Congress. Baroda, 1942, 23 26. <. 
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Otsatig, H\Km, Ta-pi^ aad axd 

small pigtny tools> potsherds, beads, chauk shell and pieces of bronze 
bangles m the Amreli Taluka of the Baroda State in Kathta’iirar 
The microlitha obtained tn Gujarat are made ou^of agate, oamelian 
chert, "jasper, quartz (milky at tim^, limpid or crystal), less 
fre5uentlylilo6a"green, or, amazon stone These imp lements consist 
of rectangular, or similarly shaped long blades, crescents or lunates, 
scraper discs, cotes or nodules ’ Foote observes that the tools and 
pot sherds belong to the Neolithic Age, and Iron slags to that of 
the Iron 

The remaio5_pf_pottety found at Amti, on the tighLbank of 
the Indus, and_at Khijaria, Tappa and Dbalkania possess similar 
features The similarity of the black on red* pottery, terra^Mtta 
cakes etc , f ound , in these regions is a feature of great importance 
T^is sbowT how all th ese centres of civ ilizatioa were rvorking in close 
assoc iation m days of yore The Mohenjo Daro people also might 
have made an easy use of th e amazoa stone either from the Nilgiris 
or from the region of the Sabannati 

The important d scoveries made by Dr Sankaha deserve a 
special mention here We have already summarized part of his 
discoveries above * Bnt the third Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition 
headed by this great scholar have been able to d scover five 
difi’erent skulls one of them being that of a female at Langhnaj in 
Jjujarat * They found in this area mammal bones verlibne of fish 
and innumerable pieces o7 the sweet water-tortoise (Trionyx Gauge 
tics?) Dr Sankalia opines that, the degree of fossilization of the 
hnman and animal remains seems to be the same and they appear to be 
contemporary, and that the finds depict a purely hunting culture, 
the animals hunted being pigs goals, deer, horses, etc * Mrs 

Dr Iravati Karves remarks are significant in this connection 'The 
height, the slenderness of the bones smallness of the joints, the 
relative ly very long lower arm s thedolicbo-cephaly the well developed 
j MnoshI The Glory that was Curjarci'desa I pp 23 2-1 

2 SaokaJIa Investigation tnlo Prehistone Archaeology ol Gujarat 

Baroda 1944 

y SauVaWa Preliminary Report on the Third Gujardt BxbedtUon 
Bombay 1945 
4 lUd p 5 
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occjpital region, the very slightly negroid appearance of one of the 
skulls, as also the smallness of the pelvic bones would suggest, at the 
present stage of inquiry, that the skeletons show Hamitic Negroid 
characteristics and are of people akin to those of the north-east of 
Africa and perhaps to proto Egyplian.**^ 

V Dolmens and Cairns 

A study of the Megalithic tombs m KarnStaka is of special 
interest to a student of prehistory The early burial systems are# 
differently designated as Barrow, Tumuli, Cromlech, Dolmen Caitn 
Kislvaen and Menhir These are spread over the different provinces 
of India Karnataka, the extreme Southern parts, Msharastra, 
Onssa and Assam Outside lidia they are spread over the whole 
zone of Japan, Iberia ( the precent Spam), Portugal, Cngland and 
Ireland, In brief, from the Mediterranean to Scandinavia 

The Cromlechs were discovered on the sites ofjiwaraji® near 
Farozabad, near Bhima, on the Nilgiri Hills, on the Mailgherry 
Hills, at a place about thirty miles south of Ooxoor, at Nalkenary in 
Malbar, Ungadapoor and Mungary neat Vellore, and m the forests 
of Orissa.® Kitts Cooly House near Aylesford in Kent and those 
found to Brittany or at Plas Newydd in Anglrsea are of the same 
type The Kistvaeos or closed Cromlechs are described as exi«,t 
mg in England and Walec, ‘frequently occurring in those places mo's! 
favoured by the Druids’® Like the holed Domens in England 


1 Ibtd p 14 

2 Meadows Taylor 'Ancteat Remains at the Village of Jiwarajl etc 
J B B R A S ,\y 

/i Ibid Tbeyaredefined bybimas 

Cromlechs or Stone Molea are constructed with three flat stones or 
slates /placed edgeways in the ground enclosing three sides of a sqhare or 
parallelogram as supports or walls with oneat the top as a cover ssually the 
noM^ or norib west There Is also a flooring of slabs 
{2) Ca%rn5 and Barnsivs Consistofcirclesoflarge stones sometimes single 
\^omeUme3 doable enclosing a apace under which is a grave or graves asstone 
cbestorchests In which bodies or sometimes funeral nrns have been deposited 
They areof two kinds those containing nrnsQllcd withbnman ashes bones 
and charcoal and (2) theother In whiel bodies have been interred without 
urns filled with ash and charcoal but accompanied by rude Images arms, 
earthen iron and brass utensils and the like 
4 Ibid 
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France and Germany they were also discovered at Adichanallur 
in the Tinnevelly District The skulls obtained therein are of 
special interest And as Huxley points out, they show a clo‘e 
contact between the Egyptian, Dravidian and Australoid races ^ 

The closed Cromlechs or Dolmens discovered on the Nilgiri Hills 
have provided us with unique features of their own *A number of 
weapons and implements were discovered embedded m a thick layer 
of charcoal in a stone circle between Coonoor and Kartan on the 
Nilgiti Further, a tmniatute buffalo's head of hard baked clay, a 
human head of the size of a lime, of the same, the hair being repre 
seated by little dotted nogs and a small sickle shaped iron knife 
were unearthed m a Cairn at Kotagiri* Sometimes there are many 
cells m these Cromlechs The closed Dolmens were discovered in the 
forests and hill slopes of the Deccan and Telugu Districts of the 
Krsna, Godavar , Kacnul and Anantpur, and half closed Dolmens In 
large groups in the hilly forests particularly in the Bijapur, Dharwnr 
Bod Belgaum Districts 

The Mysore and Coorg variety ofj^olmens present^nother 
feature b'forTTIi Being e ther below the ground level or above the 
surface of the land th*y ate generally sottounded by a symmetrical 
circle of boolders half imbedded m the ground, while the dwelliogs 
have in the place of the imbedded bould»rs, traces of a sort of com 
pound walls of vertical slabs They were discovered m Coorg, in the 
Mysore side of the Kaveri, at Honnavar, Pugamve, Hangund and 
Hoonalli Som-tiraes there are two chambers in the same compart. 
ra*at divided by a partition stone. They are also sometimes Ingroup, 
of two to four oT of six to seven as w ihe case on the PulneyHill'i 
Dr M H Krishna observes that, the prehistoric Iron Age Crom 
lechsat Honnavar and Pugamve suggest that their authors were 
ancient gold miners as tbs names of the places indicate the existence 
of gold mines in the ancient period * 

The Panc^u KoUs of Malabar ‘are chambers purposely excavatel 
ID the rock below the surfac- generally in the lalerite which 
t Ilnxley Th« GeograpUlcal DUlcJbo Ion of the chief Modificalionsot 

M*n kind. 230 cf PAactnmaiW Oolmeoi and Calms in Karnataka 
Jo irnal of tht University 0 / Do nbay XIV Pt IV p 23 

2 cl Pancbamnkl I c f p 3$ 
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abounds in that District, with a circle of stones buried from one to 
four feet.’ They are also designated as Kodey Kails or Topic 
Kalls^ 

Next in ‘importance are the Cairns at Raigir in the Hjderabad 
Stale, in the old fort area of Machnnr, near two miles from Brahma- 
purl in the Pandharpur Taluka of the Sholapur District, Cromlechs 
and Dolmens in the Raichur and Gulbarga Districts, Cairn and 
Cromlech located side by side at the site of Gacchi Bade, near 
Golconda in the Atraf*i>Baldah District; and Cairns at Agadi in the 
H^veii Taluka ol the Dharwat Distnrl. Thereate about one hundred 
Dolmens or properly speaking ‘Cromlechs’ at Konnur ( Belgaum 
District). They are situated on the slops of the bills and are 
designated as Panilavara^matte (house of Pandavas), or gtihe 
( cave ), or Monisa-phadi or ilf««ivasa-^/iadj (^/»orft=rock-sheUers ) 
or TaPasi'vmradJ ( mounds for ascetics). They are partly burird 
underground. Those which are fully on the surface are the ones 
discovered on the 'RamatTrtha Hill near Badami, on the Hills near 
Aibole, on the slope of the bill near Bachingud, at Motebennur 
near Byadgi, and on the hills atKoppa) near Gadag. 

A study of the Dolmens in Karnataka and other parts of India 
should really act as a revelation in the field ol research. The excava- 
tions carried on by Dr. Sankalia at Langhnaj, if pursued with greater 
zeal, should really help us in finding out the home of the early man. 
T his early man seems to ha yeJ> orne similar f eatnres with t ho se of th e 
proto-Egjyjtian, who ha d also formed the habit of tomb-buiI ding. As 
geology helps us in assuming the existence of the early man in the 
Deccan trap, it is not impossible that this man must have acted as 
the maker of the Mohenjo-Dai o civilization later on. The Dravidi- 
ans need not have arrived in India from abroad as some scholars 
assume it. 

It has been pointed out that the several signs of Mobenjo* 
Daro script are found in the prehistoric pottery of the Tinnevelly 
District, in rock-inscriptions in the Nilgirts, and tombs in the Hydera- 
bad. Thus they show a contact of these people with those 

1 Heras, 'New Light on the Uohea|o-Daro Riddle,’ The New Review | 
July. 1936. p 7. 
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m Central Asia, Mesopotamia and l^typt. Sergi observes that, The 
characters called Phoenician are only a derived forr^ot the alphabe 
ti form signs that appeared during prehistoric times in Afnca^m the 
Mediterranean and m Western Enrope ’ , 

Gche Megaliibic tombs contain objects like urns of good strong 
pottery, knives, sp-ar heads, brass cups, beads, bells, etc The objects 
may belong to different agca The fine bronze vases and other orna 
mental objects discovered in the tombs on the Nilgins prove an 
e-ctensive sea-borne trade The discovery of the oblong terracotta 
sarcophagi standing on short legs in tbe tombs at Pallavaram and 
other places show a keen contact between India, Babylon and Assyria 
in ancient times^ 

One may naturally ask, where did this idea of Dolmen building 
actually originate? As we have expressed above, it roust have first 
arisen in South India alone Tbe ^atapatha Brahmani refers to the 
round burial mounds smasanam) of the Asuras m 

tbe eastern and other directions (evidently southern)^ Tbe Maba* 
bharata refers to the early spread of tbe Edukas throughout the woild 
on the advent of Kaliyuga Tbe expression etin^a is evidently 
derived according to Kittel from tbe Dravidiao root, elu, 'bone' This 
was also tbe ancestor of the later Stupa Thus tbe above evidence, 
as read with what has been said by Kittel, really proves the 
South Indiau origin of Dolmen building The system prevailing 
among the Druids — who are always referred to in the literature of 
the West, is another important proof lo this cunnecliOD. 

VI The Gombigudda HiU and Cinder Mounds 

Mr Pancharaukhi has pointed out two instances from Karnatalra 
to this connection He observes that, the following finds were 
discovered at Herekal, situa^ on the northern bank of tbe Gbata 
prabba (Bijaput District): CPooch-sbells cut to different sizes to 
prepire various kinds of ornaments, beads, toy articles, etc, peculiar 
two legged stone stands, broken pieces of conch shells, shell and 
glass bangles and ornaments, and pieces of red painted polished 
pottery with Ime^ of punched dots on the skirt the red surface 
ahowi ng m a case or two diagrams m white streaks the back of it 

1 S atapalha Brahmantt, 13,8 2.1 

2 Tor a fotler dewrIptloB Cf tn/ra under Art and Archileelure 
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having a thick black slip ^ Tha last finds are similar to those 
discovered at Maski, Brahmagin and Chandravalli^ 

The next important disco very is th e linear carvings and drawing s 
on the rocicy slopes of the westerg, north western, and eastern parts 
the hill designated as^ombigudd^C Hill of pictures, situated 
between Asangi and Kulbalh The«e linear drawings cut | ’ deep 
consist of the figures of fighting bulls with prominent humps and 
long pointed horns, men camels with rider, mounted elephant, deen 
antelope, palanquin bearers ® Mr Fawcett, while speaking of those 
on the Kappagallu Hill observes, 'Oxen with prominent humps and 
very long horns, different m type to th* existing breeds, are the 
favourite subjects of these picture®, but representations of men and 
wo n^n ( always naked ) ate fr-quent, dogs, antelopes, deer, leopards, 
elephants and peacocks also appear. Some few of the pictures clearly 
distinguishable from the others are modern in origin but it seems 
permissible to conjecture that the remainder are connected with 
prehistoric settlement ’ It should be noted that there are similar 
isolated finds at Srnghaapur m the Baigbar State of the Eastern 
States Agency, the Attock District of the Punjab and Edekal eaves 
m Malabar 

Further there are the discoveries of 'pigmy fimts being the 
memorials of the survivors of palaeolithic men, the cinder mound at 
Budiguntha being the result of the wholesale holocausts of animals, 
and implements of the Neolithic penod-polisbed on gneiss rocks, 
and wheel made pottery, stone beads and pieces of haematite for the 
manufacture of pigment 

VII Daksmapatha, Mohenjo Daro and other Countries 

The recent discoveries in the Indus Valley ®ites have thrown a 
wonderful light on the early avilization of the Indians in the Cbalco’ 
lithic period. The finds obtained there show a close cultural simi 
larity between India and the other parts of Asia and Europe 
Father Heras has pointed out 'we find Mmei in the Yemen corner of 
the Arab i an Peninsul a (Strabo) and the Mimas in Boetia, Northern 

1 PancbamoVht Annual Report of tliS Kannada Research in Bombay 
Province 1941, pp 21 22 

2 Jbid 

3 Madras District Gazetteer B^ary p 234 
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Greece, perhaps the ancient colonies ot the ancient Minas of India, 
and there are reasons to state that the Sumerians of Mesopotamia, 
of ancient Egyptians, Hittites of Syria, the Phoenicians, the Mino 
ans of Crete and Mycaeneans o! the continent, the Etruscans of Italy 
and the Iberians of Spam were but offshoots of the great Proto 
Indian family. They even travelled from Spam to far off Ireland ^ 

That the early Sumerians were in direct contact with the people 
of Daksmapatba is proved by a cylindrical seal kept m the Museum 
of Nagpur ‘ It represents thestandms figure of a god and goddess 
Rev. Heras observes that it belongs to the third dynasty of Ur * The 
seal IS set man artistic gold handle representing two soaker 

However, there seems to have b“en a keene*’ contact between 
MohenjO'Daro and Daksinapatha mclading Karnataka The Indus 
Valley people seem to have made use of the Amazon stone from the 
Nilgiris and the region of the Sabarmati The Chalcolithie period 
was a common feature of both the North and the South The green 
stone required for the beautiful cup discovered at Mobeejo Daro was 
taken from Mysore The signs on pottery, obtaine d m the S ooth 
and on the rocks oa^Gombtgudda hi jl bea r close similarity with those 
of the Mohenjo Daro 

Best of all the io<cciptiooaI and other Archaeological data at our 
disposal point to the same fact 

Some of the seals found in the Indus Valley sites bear the repre 
sentation of the three faced fi gure of ^iv a seated m a yog»c 
posture * As Sir John Marshall has pointed out, the images of 
the three faced figure of ^iva are found m the temples of DevSngana 
near Mount Abu, at Melcheri, near Kaveti Joakfcam m th* North 
Arcot District, near the Gokak falls m the Belgaum District, at 
Cbitagarb in Udaipur State, and, according to Gopinatha Rao (the 
Mahesamurti) at Elephanta* An image of ^iva similar to that 
of the one at Elepbaota IS recently thscovered near ThAna District 
(Bomba y Presidency) 

1 Hera? Sis 

2 l^a&t'»rNunusmalteSuppUment,'XXV;,'^o 140 

3 Heras Ms 

4 Marsbafl Mohento Daro and the Indus Civlllsaiion I Plate XII 
No. 17 

5 Ibid p S3 
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The otigin 6f Sonie of the tribes of Southern India could bo 
traced to the MobenjoDafo period I.e, the Minas or Matsyas, the 
Nagas, the Abhiras, the Mahisibas, the Ajas (or Hattikaras as 
Mr. S. B. Joshi points out ), and the Vanaras or Kodagus. We shall 
summarize their activities in KamafakA briefly. 

The various ins criptions add represe n tations o n the Mohenjo- 
Daro seals reveal the cult of the fish>God and the doings of the 
Mina tribe. The inscriptions also speak df the Korthern and Southern 
Minas orMatsyas.*" In regard to these two different locations we 
gel corroboration from laier Indian literature also. The Mababbarata 
refers to the two provinces of the Matsyas i.e. the Matsya and the 
Pratimat tya.* Evidently, the Pratimatsya country must be the one 
located in the South. The Mahabharata agam states that thd 
Matsyas being afraid of Jarasaodha fled away and settled themselves 
in the South.* The Brahmanda P. narrates that king Virata 
guarded the South ( Daksii^apatha } during the period of the 
Bharata war.* The famous work Bharata written by Kumaravyasa 
i^^'^nnada, states, that the country oC the Matsyas lay towards the 
south of the Godavari river. There is also a tradition in Karnataka 
that Hamlgal (orPanuhgal) in the Dbarwar District formed the 
capital of Vuata, king of the Matsyas.* 

^hwe are also som^traduioosjo KatoatakavConnecled .with the 
fi sh, ft is s ta ted that at Nerenika m the Bellary, District is a temple 
dedicated to MaU^svara near whic h is a ca ve where a crude carving 
^ r ock into so mething like the carncaturepf ajish isyvorshipped.® The 
de vice of the two fishes obt aiom&. OD the__Mohenjo;Daro_seals-was 
a dopted b y^ the ESiid yag of M adura .as t heir..L ancchaoa,,and.oD 
account of which they were designate as Mlnavar Kon. The Royal 
Hou^- of~the •PSndy'as was built io a fish-shaped f^hlom^ The 

1 . Heras, 'Mohenjo-Daio TheFeoptaaod the L&nd\Indian Ca/ture,Ill» 

No. 4. p. 707. 

2. Mahabharata, BhUma P, Adh. 6, io which a detailed description 
of the conntries and peoples of India Is given. 

3. Jbid.Sabha P., 14,28. 

4. Brahmanda P., iladhya’bhaga, Aih 63. 

5. Rice, Slysore and Coorg /rom lAe fnscri^lions, p. 2. 

6. Moses, 'Fish and Religion in South India’, Q. J.M S , XIII, p. 551. 

7. Sewell. A Sketch of the DynaUies of South India, p, 74, 
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Matsyas of Oddadi and tba Kadambas of Kalmga adopted the 
symbol for their taScctiaQa It is also worth noting that the 
images of Ayanar,® and later of Muttjralamma at Avani,* bear 
on their heads the horn like bead gear represented to be worn by 
^iva on the Mohenjo Daro seals. The Sankara-dig vijaya relates that 
the Jangamas (of course of Karnataka) used to bear tbe trident on 
their heads 

According to Fr. Heras th e nam e of Kyna taka in the Mohenjo- 
Daro period was * Hea’scgivesanearlyaccouhtofthem 
The Mahabharata, the Puranas and other literary works make a 
mention of the Mhira tribe ^-^hey had_spread themselves through 
the whole of India. The expression Abhira seems to have been 
derived from the Tamil expression A>»r (a*= meaning ‘a cow ) as V 
Kanakasabhai would put it * 

The Na^ seem to have been a prominent race since the 
Moheojo-Daro period They bad colonised in almost all the parts of 
India It IS related in tbe Purina$» that Mabismati happened to be 
the capital town of Naga Karkotaka Baoavasi and the surrounding 
region is designated as Nagara-kbaoda since the early centuries of 
the Christian era According to J Dubreuil the 'Cutu* indicates 
the hood of a cobra He observes that tbe kings of this country 
were Nagas * 

The Mafaisikas, like tb e Nagas» were another important tribe. 
The Mahisa is represented onionie“of the seals bearing the three-faced 
figure of 5iva They at one time seem to have spread themselves m 
tbe whole of Daksinapatba Tbe name of tbe town Mahismati, on the 
banks of the Narmada, tbe expression Mahisikas Mahisis Mabisakas 
etc as a people Daksi napa tba occurring in the Puranas, and the 
name Mysore, are all enough data to prove the wide prevalence of tbe 
tribe m Southern India. It is worth noting that Mysore, which is 
also known as Ma biM man dila, is referred to as Erumainadu (mean.— - 

J B and O R S XVII p 173 

2 JoBveia Dabreoll Iconography of SoutA India p 113 

3 Knshoa Sastrl Images of South Indian Cods and Goddesses 
rig 138 p 225 

4 Karnataka Hisloxieal Rmev Vol IV, Nos 1 and 2 pp 2 3 

5 V KaaaUsabtul Tamil India tSOO years Ago p 37 

6 J DnbreoU Ancient History of the Deccan^^ 30 
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mg a buffalo to wn') in an earl y _Ta y i l irork ^ The Ajas (or Kuru 
bars m Kannada) are famous since the Rgvedic period The Koda- 
gus are the same as Vanaras of the Ramayana period Pampa m 
his famous Kannada Ramayana, says, that, the Vanaras owed their 
tribal name to their Vanara dhvaja " The part they played in 
Karnataka is too well known to a student of I'Carnataka history 
Thus all these tribes seem to have derived their name on account of 
a speciBc animal being their Royal laocchana or Heraldic device 
Vlll Karnataka m Rgvedic period and after 

On the advent of the Aryans, the whole of India enters into a 
new phase of history By the end of the Rgvedic period, Parasurama 
had already destroyed the Haihayas * And tradition soon began to 
spread on the Western coast regarding the mighty prowess of this 
great hero, and the deeds he did m setting aback the sea. Himself 
and bis mother Renuka stand deified in Karnataka even to this day. 

But the three bloody wars, namely, those of Parasurama against 
the Haihayas and other Ksatnyas the Dasarajna and the Bharata, 
brought the whole of India and its supreme civilization to a chaos, 
and we seem to Bod almost a blank m the history of Karnataka 
and the other parts of India 

The Rgveda itself refers to the expressions Bekanata* and 
Daksina pada* The word Data is very probably derived from the 
Dravidian word nad, meaning, a province. The expression Daksi 
na pada seems to have been the earliest form of the later Daksina 
palha (the word patha itself being derived in our opinion from *pada ’ 
meaning, ‘foot ) The Aitareya Brabmana speaks of the Andha'", 
Fulindas, ^abaras, Mutibas and Pundras as people living m the 
South * The Taittiriya Aranyaka derives the expression ‘cora’ from 
Cola people Panmi refers to the following countries in Southern 
India Kaccha(IV 2 133 ),aDd Asmaka ( IV 1 173) Katyayana 
m his Varttikas refers t o Coda, Kerala and Pandya 

1 Ahttanuru, Aham 294 

2 Rice History of Kanarese Lilerature p 35 

3 KM Mnnsbi, Early Aryans in Gujarata pp 65£F 

4 Rgveda VIII 16 10 

5 Ibid X 61 8 

6 Aitareya Brahtnana, VII 18 

7 On Panlni IV 1 168, IV 1 173 
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In the Mahabharata Sahadeva is said Jo have subdued the 
Pandyas, Dravidas, Udras, Keralas and Andhras. He is also 
described to have visited many other places le Surparaka, Dandaka, 
Karahataka (modern Karbad) and Kiskindhya The Ramiyana 
on ehsother hand refers to different nations, namely, Utkala, Kalin^a, 
Da»rna, Avanti, Vidarbha, Cola, Pandya, Kerala and Dandakaranya 
respectively 

Besides it describes the whole of the province occupied by the 
Vanaras Kaikeya, while approach ng the Dandikas, is said to 
have visited the town of Vaijayanta ( Banavasi ) where was ruling 
Timidhvaja The Asvamedha of Jaimint describes how the six* 
fingered Candrahasa, the prince of Kerala, became the king of 
Karnataka in spite of the efforts of the minister Dhrstabuddhi The 
Asvamedha horse of the Pandavas is said to have entered his tern* 
tory * He was a keen devotee of Krroi la the Vetala paucaiau, 
It is stated how Sudraka made his servant Viravara the king of Lata 
and Katoata * All the members of this servant’s family are said to 
have laid down their lives for the sake of the king Kiug Sataalka'a 
name is mentioned in the Gokaroi Mahatmya * The Harivamsa 
describes bow Krsna and Balarama went to KaravTrapura near 
Vena river m fear of Jaiasandha's pursuit, and how further on they 
met Parasurama there, and la fais company went to Yajilagin, then 
to Krauncapura having cro-.sed the Khatvangl and then to Gomanta* 
giti via Anadu. The work also slates that ^rgala, son of Vasudeva, 
was ruling over Karavirapura and that king Mahakapi was ruling 
over Krauncapura The latter is designated as Vanvas^adhtpa, 
‘meaning’ mostly the ruler of Vanavast province * It is also worth 
noting that Balaiama is described to have drunk the Kadambati 
wme on the Gocnantaka. Krsna and Balarama defeated Jarasandha, 
and killed ^rgala, king of Karavirapura, and enthroning his son 
instead, were back again. 

The Puranas often mention the names of the various countries 
and rivets located in the Daksmapalha. it included amongst other 
countries, the PSndya , the Kerala, the Cola, the MaharSstra the 

1 Mahabharata, Sabha P.cb 31 

2 KetSiar, Praetna Maharastra, I, p 73. 

3 Katblsaritugara, 12 U 109 

4 Ookama-mahalinyasSra, Bombay, 1932 

3 Hartvanmsa, Vtinw^arra, 39*40. 
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Mahistka, the Kahnga, the Paunika, the Maunika, the Asmaka 
and the Kuntala or Karnata The Mahabbarata al'o refers to Kun- 
tala or Karnata The Puranas state that the Godavari, BJnroarathT, 
Krsna, Vena, Vanjuh, Tungabhadra, Suprayoga, Kaveil Apaga and 

others are the rivers of the Daksinapatha The Matsya Purana 
narrates that Sandhana of the Turvasu line had four sons, namely, 
Pandya, Kerala, Cola and Kama, and from their names prospered the 
Janapadas of Pandyas, Colas and Kiralas^ The Kama must be iden- 
tified with the Karnata The Skanda Purana states that, ‘there as a 
demon named Karnata, and that as he troubled the Brahmms of 
Moheraka m Dbarmaranya he was killed by goddess Matangi How- 
ever, in his next birth he appeared before the goddess He asked the 
people there to perform the worship of Yaksma, went to Southern 
India, and established a Kingdom after his own name on the 
sea shore (Western?)’ ® The Puranas always speak of the prowess of 
Parasurama m acquiring the land oa the Western sea shore, which is 
well known as Parasurama bburoi The Naradiya Mabapuiana says 
that as the sons of Sagara began to dig the ground on the Western 
sea shore, it became over flooded on account of the waters of the sea, 
and, that later on Parasurama darted bis arrow against the sea, on 
account of which Varuna took aback the waters. * 

It should also be noted in this counection that Megasthenes 
refers to Taprobane. * The famous Brabmm minister Kautilya of 
the Mauryan emperor Caudcagupta describes that the pearls were 
found in the Tamraparni river, in Pandu Kavataka, and near the 
Mahendra mountain 

After giving this brief survey, we shall now turn our attention 
to the political history of the land Because it is from the time of 
the Mauryas that we find definite traces regarding the activities of 
the people of Karnataka 


t Mtif$ya P Adb, 48, 4-5 

2 Skanda P Brahmakhatuiat DJiarmaranya khattda, Adb IS 5 
Note also that Karaata waa ao called becaHSe he was boro 
tbfoagh the ear 19, 3 

3 Naradiya P 74, 4 

4 / A VI. 129 
3 4 
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OUTLINES OF POLITICAL HISTORY 

Karnataka Kuntala — Bnuodanes— Outlines of Political History — 
Maarya Period — Satavahaoas and Cotas — Kadambas— Gangas— Calokyas of 
Badami — Rastrakutas— Calukya* of Kalyant — ^Vidavas — Hoysalas— Rayas of 
Vijayanagara — Arav do dyoasty 

I Karnataka-Kunlala 

We have thus seen tbat Karnataka as an independent nation 
had come into existence scQce very ancient times At one time it 
included the whole of Mysore and the portion extending up to the 
banks of the Narmada River — if we are to believe m the occupation 
of the territory by the IiUhtsikas The boundaries of Karnataka 
have be*D of a varying saturedunog tbediFerest historical periods 
In the North It bad once spread Itself from Cambay to the Bay of 
Bengal In the South it had extended itself to the Cape But it has 
always included a tract of laud surrounded by the Godavari, the 
Eastern Ghat«, the Nilgirts, the Kaven and the Arabian Sea 

However, on older nations becoming extinct, various independent 
nationalities came into being And it is on account of this that the 
two provinces of Karnataka and Mabarastra arose as two definitely 
distinct entities during the historical period However, before enter 
mg into the jiros and cons of the problem we shall study the other 
details regarding the des goations themselves 

y^Kariialaka Kuntala —Karnataka js known by its various 
^designations eg Kannada, Kannadu, Kannadar, Karnata Karnataka 
and best of all Kuntal a Scholars also have tried to derive it in a 
varied manner 'from K ar oidu (black so il) the word Karnataka 
'oeing a ’'Aaimato , * karnata ienved from Itbe 

Tadbhava of) Kannada ’ ‘fronU^am nadu’_(an elevated country)* 
‘from Kama, Kami * ‘from Kammita nadu, (Kamraita accord 

1 Caldwell Comparaitti Grammar o/ Dravidian Languages p 30 

2 Rice Slysore and Coorg I p 393 

3 Jayakarnataka X p 58 

4 Elliot Coins pf Southern India p 21 
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to Narasimhachar meaos *sweet smelling *) ‘from Kal nadu’, ® 
‘from Kan* (bla ck)* etc. Btfote entetmg \oto the veracity or other* 
ivise of these statements we shall see bow it is referred to in the 
later literature 

Karnataka is also designated as Kuntata in the various Puranact 
the Mababbarata and the later epigrapbic records and literature. 
One of the Satakarni kings also is designated as Kuntala Satakami*. 
The word Kainata or Karnataka is mentioned in the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas It is referred to in the famous Sanskrit play SIrccha* 
katik*a of King ^udraka, in the Brbat Sambiia of Varahamihira, m 
Somadeva*s Katbasarit^gara, ‘due perhaps to its mention m the 
PaisacI Brhatkatha of Gunadhya*. The famous Ta mil work Silan 
padi karam refe rs to ‘K aonadsL*. The Nepalese Chronicle Svayam* 
bhupurana refers to a Karndta King Nanyadeva, who conquered 
the whole country of Nepal in ^fd\ana udi of Nepal Saro\at 9, or 
Saka sam. dll le 8S9 AD Sbama Sastri identifies him with 
the Ganga King Nanoiyadeva The Velvikudi copper plate grant 
of the Pandya king Sadatyan Parantaka makes a mention of 
Karna 'Naduga* We hare already referred to the expression 
Kannanirs obtaining m the Mobenjo Daro inscriptions As 
stated above, the Matsya and the Skaoda Puranas refer to the 
country of Kama and Kamata respectively. The Visnudharmottara 
Parana states m the Chapter on Painting that the hero’s body 
must be painted like the body of a Karnataka hero^. 

In our opinion, the expression Karnataka or Kannada is derived 
from the 'Kama' or ‘Kami’ occamng in the expression Satakarni 
The ^takarni rulers ruled over a very vast area in and out of 
DaksinSpatha And that must have given courage to the people to 
jiam&ihsissdsiisT tbsir satgbiy rxiiers ThsTSaisya, ihtfaT^isst d 
the Purana=, does refer to the expression ‘Kama’, which isa direct 

1 Narasimhachar, A'amata&a iTovicAan/e, I, Intro \JX 

? SB Josh!, Kartnadada^ele 

3 Kittel, Kannada-EngUsh Dictionary 

4 Vatsyayasa’s Kamasutraf cf also to Matsya P 

5 Mysore Arch J?e^or# /or 1926, pp 26-27 

6 Narasimhachar, Karnataka Kmnchartte, I, Intro p XV, 

7 VtsnudUarmoUara P III Khanda,i2,33 
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corroboration m regard to the above statement The Sabhapatvan 
of the Mahabharata* refers to a Knotala province of the North And 
the clos“ association of the Pandavas in Karnataka, as tradition has 
t might have been responsible for the other version 

Maharasira On the other hand the word Maharastra is also 
frequently referred to in the Puranas TheMatsya Parana*, however, 
uses the word Navarastra instead of Maharastra The Garuda* and 
the Visnudharmottara^ g ve variant vers ons e g Nara or Uaya 
ra^fra ( which seem to be rather misprints for Nava ) Later, Dandm 
makes a reference to the Maharastri language In the famous Aihole 
inscription Pulikesi is descrbed as having become the lord of the 
three Maharastrakas consisting of 99000 villages* The word is of 
free and common occurrence in later literature also 

Their Boundaries The question of the reepective boundaries 
of ancient Karnataka and Maharastra is so much interconnected that 
It IS impossible to trace the boundaries of one country without at the 
same time tracingtboseof the other SirR G Bbandarkar is of opinion 
that ' the word Deccan expresses the country watered by the upper 
Godavari and that lying between that river and the Kr^na The 
name Maharastra also seems to have been at one time restricted to 
this tract* C V Vaidya also expresses a similar view point’ 
Mafaamahopadhyaya P V Kane expresses the view that the three 
Maharastrakas mentioned in the Aibole inscription included the 
country of Kuntala also* But the historical data that has become 
available to us at present does not allow us to draw any such 
conclusion 

The first reference to the boundaries of ancient Karnataka occurs 
in the Kaviiajamarga, the authorship of which work is ascribed to 
the Rastrakuta monarch Nrpatunga Amoghavar«ia ( A D 815 877) 
The poet gives a poetic desenpt on of its boundaries He says 

1 itbh Sabhaparva Ch 3t (Bombay Cda ) 

2 llalsya P 114 47 

3 Garuifa P S3 15 

4 Vttaudhamioltara P 10 5 

5 / A Vin p 243 

ore Bbandarkar op-eU p 6 

7 0 1 Vaidya Histofi of Wedietal Hindu IndtaX pp 266 275 

8 lane P V Aacknt Caograpby mnd Cirillaatlon o£ Mabaraslra / 
fl B i? A S \XIV pp 613 ff 
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'* ‘Twjxt sacred rivers twain it It«, 

From famed GodSvati, 

To where the pilgrim rests his eyes 
On Holy KSverT. 

The people of that hod ore skilled. 

To speak in rhythmic tone ( the sweet Kannada 
Thus at least in the time of Amogbavarsa Nrpatunga the banks 
of the river GodSvarl seem to have formed the northern*most boun 
dary of the Kannada country. On the other hand, the statement 
surprisingly enough concurs with the one made m the Lilacantra, a 
work of the MahSnubhavas ( tl90 AD) written m Marathi. The 
passage in the LTIacnritra deBnes the boundaries ot the three Khanda 
mandalas or subdivisions of Maharastra thus 

1 The First Mandala consisted of the country lying from 
Phalithana downwards to wherever the Marathi 
language was spoken, to the north of this ^vas situated 
Baleghat 

If. The Second MandaW consisted of the countty lying on 
both the sides of the river Godavari to the extent of 
twelve Yojanas, To the west was situated Tryam- 
bakesvata ( near N^ik ), 

HI The Third Mandala comprised the country lying between 
Meghakara Ghat and Varbad ( Berar }. 

The work also states that the population of the country was 
sixty lacs* 

From the above, one may easily infer that the RIahatSsttians had 
not made any substantial encroachment upon the country of the 
Kaunada people at least up to the end of the twelfth century A D 
If we draw any cooclusion from the fact that the Mo ha*la ch 'a 
( or Malurastra ) of Yuan Cbwang, or the country comprising the 
three MahSrastrakas {trayartam maharaitrahanam) which are said 
to have been ruled over by the Calakya king Pulikesi II, does not 
differ much from the one detailed ID the LTlacaritra, then we may 


1. Rlct, fianareie Literature, j>p 25 6. * 

2 Y K Desbpaade, Mohanu&Amiya illsralAt VUngtnaya, p 90 
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possibly inter that the Mahanstnans had" more or less occupied 
this portion of the province after the seventh century A D 

In regard to the early boundaries of Maharastra, occupied 
I y the Rastciyas, we have already shown elsewhere that they can be 
located within the following circumscribed area, originally ^ 

I According to the statement of Rajasekhara the whole of the 
Daksmapatha was situated to the south of the MShismati 
(Mandhaia) Mahiamati, however, was situated at a place where 
the two ranges of the Vindhyasand the Satpura approach the river 
Narmada 

II To the west of the country was situated the country of the 
Bhanukacchas as evidenced to the Vayu Parana Bhanukaccba 
was situated between theNarmadaandNasik TheHafsyn P usesthe 
word Bharukaccha instead of Bhanu Laccha*. 

III To the east was most probably situated the country of the 
Bbojas (or Berar) 

IV To the south were situated the Godavari and the 
adjoining provinces 

Thus we see that these Rastikas (RSstnyas) can be originally 
lo^at^d within this circum>crtbedarea Dunog the time of Pulikesi 
If, It had increased to the extent of 99,000 villages Later on the 
kingda-n of the Rastika becomes Raltapadi Saptardhalzhsa (seven 
and a half lacs} Evidently, the three expressions 99,000 Maha 
rastrakis, Saptdrdha lak^a Ralfn^rfiandthe 'sixty lacs’ Maharastra 
Desa (LilScaritra), used at three different periods m the history of 
Southern India, really indicate the progressive expansion of the 
MaharSstra country that was taking place since the time of 
Pulikesi II 

Thus, once the problem of the boundaries of MahSrastra is 
settled the statement of the author of the Kavirajamarga becomes 
clearer, namely, that the boundaries of Karnataka stretched from the 
banks of the river Godavari down to those of the holy Kaverl 
Earlier than this, as we have observed, the Skanda Pnrfina states, 
t hataPaitya name d Karnata founded the kingdom after his own name 

1 C/ for a falter discussion A P Karmarkar. •Boundaries el Ancient 

Karnataka and Maharastra ' I H Q ZlV pp 781 ff 

2 ilatsya P IK 30 
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on the shores of the ocean (Western). Thus this province of 
the Knnnanirs. ^hichwas originally situated somewhere roundabout 
Banavasi, grew itself into a larger noil — the kings of which later on 
ruled over both the provinces oT RtaharSstra and Karrataka. 

We shall now try to trace the later history of the Kannanirp» 

II Outlines of Political History 

We have already observed that the real history of Karnataka 
begins with the advent of the Indus Valley civilization. Later on 
the Harivamsi, while narrating the account of the marriage of 
Haryasva of the Solar line with Madhumati, the daughter of 
Madhumksasa, states that their son Yadu married the daughter of the 
Naga king Dhumravami, and that one of their sons fonnded the 
kingdom of VanavSsa or the later Banavasi^. During the later period, 
Kanutaka is closely associated with the doings of Bhargax’a Rama, 
Dasaratbi, Krsna, Jarasandha. Sahadeva, Arjuna, Candrabdsa and 
others, ^udraka, the king of Kalmga and Vikramaditya also seem to 
have had political connections with this kingdom. However, it is 
f«Hy tke time of Asoloi tbst the landmarks cl its htstary begin 
to become more perceptible. 

Like Parasuraraa in the Western coast of India, Agasti Is 
“credited for having first crossed the Vindhya Mountain. Tradition 
attributes many exploits to this venerable sage. He is said to have 
killed two such demons, namely, Ilvala localised at Aivallt, or Aibole 
in the Bijapur District, and VaLapi at Badami. They ahvays 
troubled the sages at Dandakaranya.* 

An inscription of the twelfth centur y and the Mala-Basava- 
carite of Singiraja describes that the Nandas ruled ove r Kuntala 
wh jch included th e Western l Aeccao and the North of Mysore * • 
If ^is be true thenThT^Iauryas also must have lottowed in^ heir 
footsteps', and tlms ruled’ over the iSeccam The next~historicaI 
tradition is in regard to the liiigi ^idn'o f t he Maurya Emp eror 
Candragupta and his teacher Bhadrabahu into the South, 
iris saTd that CandraguptV became a Jain" ascetic' and followed 
Bhadrabahu, who, antidpitiDg"a"^proIonged~famine of twelve years 

1. Hanvamsa, Sr^ikhaada, 17. 

2. Q. J. M. S., XVII, p 172. 

Cl. Rice, Myjore andCoargJmmihtTnseriptions, p. 3. 
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in the North, led a large cornmnnity of Jams towards the 
Sooth and travelled as far as the rocky hUls of ^ravana Belgola 
iQ the Mysore state Bath of them are said to have laid down their 
lives (Caodragnpta dying twelve years later) by taking a Sallekbana 
vow at ^ravana Belgola, on the Katavapra or Kalbappu Hill, or 
Candragiri This fact is corroborated by various statements m 
the early inscriptions, the Bfbatkathakosa of Harisena (931 A D ), 
Bhadrabahucarita of RatoaQaodi(l450 AD), and Rajavalikathe of 
Devacandra (l800 A D) ^ Hoernle observes that with this 
Bhadrabahu ^rutalcevalin the D gambaras separated Irom the ^vetam 
baras* Bhadrabahu died in the year 297 B C * 

The Royal Edicts of As3ka throw further 1 ght on the early bis 
tory of Ivtrnataka^'fiey are discovered at Maski, Siddapur, Jatinga 
Ram«svara, Brahmagin and other places * The Mahavam'o (XII) 
and the Dipivamsa (XIII)‘ relate that Moggaliputta Tissa sent 
the following Buddhist inissionanes to various places Madbyantika to 
Kashmir and Gandbara, Maharaksita to Yavana, Mahadeva to 
Mahisamandala, Rakkhita to Vaoavasa (BanavSsi) Dbammarakkhita 
to Mabarastra, Mazzima to the Himalayan regions and the fraternal 
pair Soma and Uttara to Suvamabhumi, respectively TbeEdicts refer 
to the peoples in the south, namely, Piten kas, Bbo}a«, Aparanta«r 
Fandyas, Satiyaputtas and Keralaputtas, and to places like Yana 
vasaka, Isila and Suvarnagiri The Satiyaputtas ® referred to 
•n the Edicts seem to be the same as the Satas or Satavahanas 
(cl %ti/ra] HultzscV identifiesSuvamaeiriwithKanakagirisiiuated 
to the south of Maski, wherein one of the Asokan edicts is discovered 
He identifies Isila with Rsyamuka Parvata But as wo are finding 
many more finds m Karnataka, we dare to identify it with Aihole, 
which has been identified with /fva/cr (came of a demon) At least 
the later history of the town encourages us to do the same 

1 Ibid pp 4 S 

2 / A xvr 59 60 

3 Jacobi Kaipasutia Intro p 13 

4 Ct also lUnor Hod InscnPttonj V VI VH and VIII 

5 Turner Mai ava ,jo pp 71 Oldenber^ D pava isa p 54 

0 II Rock Bdlet at G rnar and IE Rock Edict at Kal*i cf Hnltzsch 
InsertPhons oj Aioha pp 18 29 seq 

7 Hultzscb, History of JnscnptiOHio/ Soulk India, p 7 
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The SatavShanas seem to have bees the feudatories of Awka 
The Satavahanas seem to have been the same as the SStvatas, an 
earip tube of the midland of India The Satavabanas or SStakainis 
are always designated as Sata* or Stl Sata. The words Kami or 
t^ahana are absolutely different to terminology and meaning They 
are wrongly designated as \Ddhras later on by the Puranas 
If we ue to depend on the version of the Aitareya Brahmana then 
tl ese ^.ndhras were the same people known as Andbas (cf rn/ro) or 
the Andhakas The Andbakas and Vrsnis belonged to the same race 
Tbr expression Satvata also has the word Sat included in it 
Moreover the Harivamsa states that Parasuiama told Krsna that 
Karavirapura was originally founded by the descendants of Yadu It 
IS also pointed out that the BanavSsi was founded by the son of Yadu 
The close association of the Naga cult is common to both the races 
of Krsna and Balarama and that of the Cutus All these evidences 
point us to the conclusioo that the Satavihanas belonged to the 
sanse race of the original Satvatas That must have been originally 
a mighty Oravidian race It is worth noting id this connection 
that the Hoysalas and the Yadavas of Deogiri also claim to be the 
descendants of Yadu 

The Satavahanas occupied a very vast territory id India In 
fact they were genenlly designated as the Lords of the Daksma 
patba and their territory included the whole of Karnataka Asmaka 
(^e original Mabarastra) Aparanla Anupa Saurasfra, MSJwa, 
(Akaravanti), and once they exteoded their sway up to Bhilsa and 
Chanda also Very important di'coveries of the Sata\ ahana centres 
are made at Kondivale (in Hyderabad Deccan) a t Chandravalli m 
Mysore _S tale?~agtF^ Brabmap uri m ^tha^Kolbapur 3tate Very 
wonderful discoveriesare madem all these centres , and they have 
supplied us with marvellous clues m regard to their commercial rela 
tions With Rome and Greece A Greek Farce (No 413) in the Papyri 
found m 1897, at Oxyrhyncus m Lower Egypt, by the Biblical 
Archaeological Association, is bas“d upon the story of a Greek girl 
carried off to the coast of a country bordering on the Ind an ocean 
Scholars opine that the scene must have been taken from Malpe 
It IS really wonderful that this farce (c 200 AD) contains Kannada 
words ^ Roman coins belonging to the time of Augustus were found 


1 Q J M S XVIir pp 2&4ff 
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on tbe sttfls of Chandravalli in the Mysore State Recently the 
eminent scholar Prof Kundangar discovered a site which contains 
many finds of the Greek type — \ases, caskets a Greek statue toy 

carts, etc These bear some similarities with the finds discovered at 

Taxila and at Arikemedu near Pond cherry Added to this King 
Gautamiputra batakarni and Kharavela are said to have defeated the 
Yavanas As Piolemy puts it King Saodanes of Kallten or Kalyatt 
IS said to be greatly hostile wuh the fotegners 

Immediately after the rule of the Satavabanas the C^tu Sata 
harms usurped t^ rtrone They are also des gnated as Maha 
rarh s and Maharathin s (female) Many scholars are of opinion that 
the’*Maharathi is identical with the Mabatastii If it were Maha 
rastri then the Prakrt of It would ba\e been a MahSratthi (instead 
of a single thv) Hemacaodra aUo opines that the Pcaktis are 
varied (Bahulam) thus meaning that it varied in different countries 
Following Hemacandca, we opme that the expression Maharathi is 
derived from Maharathi'^wbicb exactly fits m with their position of 
being the subordinates of the SaiavShanas 

It 19 also worth noting that the recently d scovered pillar at 
Vadagaon Madhavpur (near Belgaum) contains an inscription in 
Brabmi script 

111 Origin of the various Dynasties 

Scholars 111 e C V Vuidya and others made an attempt to ehow 
that with the exception of the Rayas of Vijayanagara almost all the 
dynasties o f Katna taka_were Maharastrian^in__origm But all the 
data that has become available to us to the field of research since 
then, does not allow us to accept any such conclusion 

The Satavabanas the Kadambas and the Calukyas are said to 
be Haiitiputras and of Manavyagotra As we have suggested above 
the Satavabanas were none else than theSatiyapattas or Satvatas There 
IS not a single record to prove that any of these dynasties originated 
in the Mabaiastra of those times The C^ukyas and their Karnataka 
armies are too well known to a student _of h story Manyakhefa or 
Malkbed is described as a cap tal where chaste Kannada was spoken 
Best of all almost all these dynasties seem to be of Dravidian and 
consequently of Kannada origin The dynasties of the Calukyas 
(Calukya according to Kittel is derived from a Dravid an root), the 
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liastrakutas ( {he term Rastika or Rastriya of the Brahmanda 
Parana being equivalent to the Nadavar), the Kadambas {Kadam- 
ba tree), the Hoysalas (compare the representation of a man and the 
two lions on a Mohejo-Daro seal) and others except the Ra* 
strakutas) seem to have derived their tribal names from their respec* 
live Lancchaoa or heraldic device. The ^jayanagara_dynasty 
wa s evid entiy.of.Kaq nada ori gin. 

It should also be noted in this connection that almost all the 
dynasties, with the exception of the Rastrakutas and Rayas, claim 
a Northern origin. But all the records that give this version belong 
to a later date i.e. eleven th century onwards. And moreover, they seem 
to have cultivated a peculiar sense: that they must show that they 
belonged to the Northern India, which attained a particular sanctity 
on account of Its being called as Aryabhumi. 

We now propose to give a brief survey of the doings of the main 
dynasties of Karnataka, ^ 

IV (a) The_SMakarnis„,-j''^ 

(From Pre-Aiokan times to 3rd Cen. A.D.) 

The Satakarals &r« a vcry'adcleot taceTTbey are meinloeed !a the records 
as Satavahana, Satakarnl. Satabani. Sala, Sada, and Sata. Thoogb regarded 
as being derived (rom ^alakarna, the dynasty seems to belong to the Satvata 
tribe. They seem to be the same as tbe Sallyapottas mentioned in the A»bao 
iacriptionsor the Satae mentioned by Pliny,* as even separate from the Andhras 
(probably the descendants of the Andbakas) or the Sitabas of the Markandeya 
Potana.a There were difTerent branches of these at Nanighat, Nisik, Chanda 
and Kolhapur. They nail themselves as Harltiputras and of Manavya*gotra. 

Branch at Nanaghdt Tbe Satakarnl of NSnaghat was the 
king of Daksluapatha. He was the son of ^imuka. Mah5rathi*Traija 
Kayiro- (Kala-) laya was proclaimed regent during the minority of 
the princes Vedistt aod the younger Saktisrl (Sali-Srimat or Hakusri.) 

Branch at N5s/ft — Krsna or Kanha, brother of ^imuka ruled 
at Nasik — from the west of Kalinga to Nasik. 

, VajTjasrlSiifafear/if-TheMalavikagnimUraof Kalidasaindicates 

that he was not on good terms with Agnimitra, son of Pusyamitra. 
Agmmitra Was in love with MSIavila, the princess of Berar. King 
Aharavela is described as 'de sregardiug Satakarnis.’* 

E. J, X, App. No 1021. 

2. MifkandeyaP.lAJVlll.' 

3- I. A. XLIX, p. 43. 
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Hala ' — He was the probable author of the Saptasati, an an 
thdogy of erotic verses 

Sundara Salakarm — Ptolemy calls him as ' Sandanes , and 
'as being hostile to foreigners 

Gautamiputra Salakarm -—He destroyed the Salcas, 
Yavanas, Pablavasi rooted out the Saka race and restored the Satara 
baoa family^ (C 119 AD) He was a king of Asika Asaka,Mulaka 
Suratba, Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa, Vidatbha and Akaravanti 
(Malwa) 'He felt ptowdfot having tc established the system of caste, 
as against the castele s fore goers 6akas, Yavanas and Pahlavas* 
He was a champion of Buddhism and Hinduism About 9270 out 
of 13250 coins of Nahapana discovered at Jogaltembbi are found 
restruck by Gautam putra Queen Balasri mother oi Gautamiputra 
and grand mother of Pulumayi made a solemn g ft of the cave at 
Nas k in her own name 

Pulumayi II — Ptolemy says that PoUmaios reigned at Battbana 
and Tiastenes at Ozenne * The other capital was Amar'ivatii and 
not brTkakulam. as is supposed He was called as the Lord of Dban 
ankata Dbaoyakataka, Dbanakakata DhaniiaLada. 

Yafitasrt Gaulamtpulra —His was a brilliant reign He era 
bellisbed the cave at Nastk m the seventh year of bis re gn and dug 
the Caitya at Kanheri in his Sixteenth Hia coins designate him ns 
Ya}oa He was defeated by Rudradaman twice His rare silver coins 
imitate the Satrap coinage 

Satakarms of Kalhapnr — Numerous coins were found m the 
region with the symbol of bow and arrow They contain the names 
of the following kings Vas«thiputra Vihvayakura Madhariputra 
Sivalakura, Gautamiputra Vihvayakura Ptolemy refers to the 
King Baleokoros who ruled at Hippokura 

^ri Rudra Salakarm and Krsna Salakarm ruled in the Chanda 
District, in the Central Provinces There seems also to have been 
a branch of the Satavabanas at Sana 


1 E I VIII p 6 

2 / A XLVII p 1*9 r / VIII, p 60 

3 I A 'em p 366 
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IV (b) Th e Cuiu s or Cutu-Satakarnis 

The Cutusor Cutu SaiakarntsaredesigDated as Andbrabfartyasia 
the Paranas. DubreuU interprets the word ‘Cutu as meanin g hood of 
aNaga._,They ruled over a very vast territory i.e. from Aparanta 
down to the Cbittaldrug District* after the fall of the main line. 
The inscriptions of Kanheri (No. 1021 of LCders* List), Banavasi 
(No. 1186 of Luders* List),' Malavalli (E.C. VII sk. 263), and 
Myakadoai’t along with the coins obtained in difTerent sites, prove 
that Naga-Mula*Nlka was the mother of ^iva-Skanda-Naga-Sata. Her 
husband was a Mabarathi. Sadakana*Kalalaya*Mabarathi was proba* 
bly the ancestor of Maharathi Satakana or ^ata, who made the grant 
of a Naga at Banavasi. The inscription of Malavalli belongs to the 
second year of Harltiputra-Vinhukada-dutu (Cutu)-Kulananda 
Satakarni, father of Naganika. The famous Talgunda inscription 
of the Kadambas mentions the_Pranesvara temple town 'al 

tghich Satakarni and o th er kings b ad forr^rly worshipped,* 

They seem to have been cooquered_by_tbe.Ea]lava5, from whom 
the Kadatnba King Mayurasatma wrested the powe*" 

IV (c) The Early Kadamba^ 

( Fourth Cen. A.D. to seventh Cen. A.D.) 

Origin: from Mukkanna Kadamba. They were of Manavya 
Gotra and are said to have been Haritiputras. They are said to have 
hailed from the north*. 

3^5—370 A.D. Rlayura-sarina (or vaTma)“'He was the founder 
of the dynasty. His preceptor’s name is Virasarman*. He 
asserted himself against the Pallavas and established hfs king- 
dom in the forests of ^rlparvata (^risaila, Karnul Dist). 
He levied tributes from and other kings. He was later 

appointed as Dandanayaka by the Pallavas*. Further the 
Pallavas installed him as king over a territory extending from 


t. B. I. XIV. p, 153. 

2. B. I., VIII, p. 24. 

3. Moraes, The Kadambakula, p. 16, 

*. E. C. VII. p. 9. 

5. B, /. VIII, p. 29 (Kielhora’s view). 




Ucchangi 

THE EARLY KADAMBAS 
Baoav'isi 

1 Mayurasarnsa 

345 370 

i 

Triparvata 


2 

Kangavarma 

370 395 

1 




3 

1 

Bhagiratha 

393 420 

1 



4 Raghu (420 430) 

5 Kakusthavyrna (430-450) 

1 

7a Knmaravarma 475 

1 

8 Mandhatrvarma 

490 497 

6 ^antivarma 

450 475 

I 

7 Mrgesavarma 

475 490 

1 

1 

7b Kr^navarma I 

475 480 



1 

9 Ravivarma 

497 537 

1 

! 




1 

10 Hariva raa 

537 547 



1 

8b Vi«5nuvarina 

485 497 

1 

1 

Devavarma 

9b 

1 

Simhavarma 

497 540 

1 



IQb 

1 

Kr'?nvarma II 

540 547 

1 



n 

I 

Hrsnavaima III 

547 565 

I 



12 

Aiavarma 
565 606 




13 

1 

Bbogtvarma 

60o 610 

Vj<?nuvarina 



14 

Madhu% arma 

651 655 
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the Amara ocean (Western) to lljePremara countrj * He 
performed eighteen sacrifices* 

370-395 AD. Kargavarnia — He was defeated by theVfiVataka 
king Prthi^Tsena. 

393-420 A.D Bhagiratha — He suffered a crushing blo^ at the hands 
of the Vakataka king Prthulseoa I*. The embassy, through 
the famous poet Kahdasa, was seat by Candragupta, most 
probably during this reign*. 

420-430 A,D. Raghu — Kakusthavarma (430-450 AD.) «:on ol 
Bhagiratha. He married one of his daughters to the Vakataka 
king Narendrasena®, and the remaining two to Candragfupta 
and Skandagupta* respectively 

450-475 AD. — He ruled o\er Karnataka consisting 

of eighteen chieftains ' 

475 AD Kruiiaruvarmu 

475-490 AD ilfrgestfvurHia— (alsocalled Srl-Vijajasiva, Mrgesa ) 
A division of the empire took place during his reign . and 
Krsoavarma founded the kingdom making Triparvata as his 
capital ® Mrgesivarraa married Prabbavati of the KaikB>a 
family®. Muraravatma, brother of Sanlivarma, also 
established himself at UcchasTOgi He defeated the Ganga 
king (Haru'arma) on which account he changed the capital 
from Kulavala (Korur) to Talkad on the bank's of the river 
Kavetk 


t C C VII, Sk 176. E I, VIII pp 33 36 
? Ihid VII, Sk 178 
3 Moraes, op c$t , p 18 
A Ibid p 19 

5 E / IX. p 27. VI, pp 30 31 

6 E C VII Sk 176 

7 Itii VI, Kd 162 

8 Fleet, So«sJfe«f and Conffwe /f«cri^tions, / A VII.p 34 

9. £ c III, Nj 122 , Rice, llysore and Coorg/roin the Insenptiotss, 
P 33 
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475 480 A D Knnacarnia /"--He separated himself from 
Mrgesivarma and established himself at TriparTOta He was 
defeated by the Pallava king Nanakkasa S and remained 
under the political tutelage of the Paila%as till his death 
4^0 497 A D illafid/iotrtffrmfr 
497 540 A D Sn il avarma 

485 497 A D W^/iittorina — He was prohcient m grammar and logic 
Hewas installed as I ing by a Pallava king named Saotivarma 
497 537 A D Ravivarma—^& was the most famous of all the 
KacLimba monarchs He defeated Candanda of KSiici and 
established his capital at Palasika * After bis death one 
of bis queens observed <ati 

537 5^ A D Hanvarmct—Ht was the last kingof the elder branch 
540 547 AD /fisnovrtrmii 11— He usurped the throne of Han 
vatma probably killing him, and began to rule over the 
whol* empire The Caluhya king Pulikesi declared himself 
independent making Vatapi as hts capital 
547 565 A D Knttavarma HI— He was enthroned at Vaijayanti 
He offered his sister to the Gaoga king Tadangala Madhava 

m marriage * 

565 606 A D Ajavarma—He was defeated by the Calukya king 
■Kirtivarma, after which he most probably ruled as a 
Mahamandalesvara * 

606 610 AJ3 Bhogtvarma — V$sHuvarma 

651655 AD Madhutarma-^He was the Vast scion of the 
family During the period of Bhogivarma, luanChwang 
visited the Kon ki ni puU* Madhuvarma was, however, 
destroyed by Vikramaditya I 

1 E C XI Dg lei 

2 Fleet Sanskrit and Kanartse Inscriptions / A VI p 30 

3 BClplSJltAE 1921 p 68 t6»<t,1925 p 88 The question 
of the date of this fncldeol rema.os still nasettled c/ under Ganges 

1 Moraes cit pp 35 IT 

Fleet Sanskrit and Kanaress Inscriptions I A XT p 68 
Hyderabad Archeological Senes No 3 p 5 

3 Moraes op cit p 62 
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475 480 A D Knnavarma /—He separated himself from 
Mrgesavarma and est'ibli‘'hed himself at Tnparvata He was 
defeated by the Pallava king Nanakkasa ^ and remained 
under the political tutelage of the Pallavas till his death 
4»0 497 A D Matidhalnanna 
497 540 AD Stin) aiama 

485 497 A D Vi<! iivarma — He was proficient in grammar and logic 
He was installed asking by a Pallavaking named Saotivarma 
497 537 A D Ravtvarma — He was the most famous of all the 
Kadamba monarcbs He defeated Candanda of Kauci and 
established his cap tat at Palas ka * After hts death one 
of his queens observed *ati 

537 547 A D Hanvarma-^He was the last kmgof the elder bran ch 
540 547 AD /fisnavnrmrt II— He usurped the throne of Han 
varma probably kilimg bim and began to rule over the 
whole empire The Calukya king Pulikesi declared himself 
independent making Vatapi as his capital 
547 565 AD KrsKavarma III— He was enthroned at Vajayanti 
He offered bis sister to the Ginga king Tadangala Madha\a 
in marriage * 

565 606 A D Ajavarma—He was defeated by tbe Calukya k og 
KTctivarma, after which he most probably ruled as a 
Mabamandalesvara * 

606 610 AJ) BfiOgtvarma — V$snHvarma 

651 655 AD Madhuuarnta — He was the 'last scion of the 
family Daring the period of Bhogivarma \uanChwang 
visited the Ron ki ni puli* Madhuvarmi was, however 
destroyed by Vikramaditya I 

1 B C XI Dg 161 

2 Fleet Sanskrit anJ ICanarese Inscriptions I A VI p 30 

3 BCIplSiUAR 1924 p 68 Ibia 1925 p 88 The question 
of the dateol tb slnctdeot rema ns stilt unsettled c/ under Gaagas 

4 Moraes op cit pp 55 ff 

Fleet Sanskrit and Kanansslnseripltons / A XI p 68 
Hyderabad Archaeological Senes No 3 p 5 

5 Moraes oP cit p 62 



The Ga^^as of T a lkad 

Koagam Varma I 
Madhava II 
Haiivaraa 
Vunagopa 
Tadaagala Madbara 
Avvaita 
Dorviaita 
Sit vikiama 

I 


Bhuvikrama (608 670 AD) Navahama 

S^nvallabha S^ivarnSra I (670 715 AD) 

Kannalun Raja 1 

Paratnakala SVlpunisa (726 788 A.D ) 

Rajavarma 

Smgadi 

Nrpatunga 

Jayatuga (Contemporary or S*tvamafa 11) 


S'lvamara II Vijayaditya DuggamSra 

(788 812 A.D.) I 


Marasimha (853 ?) 

Prthivlpati ( 853-880 ) 

PrthivTpati 11 880 925) 
(Contemporary of RSjamalla II ) 


Rajamalla II 
(B70 907 A. D.) 


Rajamalla 

Satyaval^a (517-853 A D ) 

NTtjmBrga I (853-869A) 
Ereya Ganga I 


Butuga 

Ereyappa 

( Nrumarga II. 887 935) 


Natasimha ( 920 922 ) 

1 1 

RijamaUa III Biitaga II (937 960) 

(922 937 AD) M. Re^akkafRSstrakuta 
Princess ) 

! 

1 

1 

Maruladeva 

1 

Marasimba 

1 

Daughter * 

M. daughter of Krsna III (961 971) 

Mother of Indra 

Rastrakuta. 

1 

Rastrakuta 

1 

Rajamalla IV 

1 

Rakkasa Ganga 

1 

Daughter 

(977 985) 

(985-1004) 

M Indraraja Rastrakuta 

S-S 


who died in 984 A D. 
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IV {d) The Gangas of Talkad 
( Fourth Cen A D to Tenth Cen. AD) 

The Gangas belonged to the Kanvayrma Gotra and claimed to be 
the descendants o! the Iksvaku dynasty and ot Solar 
descent. . The foundation of the empire was laid m 
about the fourth century A D , mainly at the initiation of the 
Jam Acarya Simhanandi^. 

{Note It should be noted in this connection that we are 
dealing below with loiportaaC personages only). 

Didtga {dale not ibiiown) and Madkaoa — They came from the 
north (?) to Perur and laid the foundation of the empire < e 
Gangavadi 96,000. The capital of the kingdom then was 
Kulavala. Didiga seems to have ruled first He defeated 
the Baoa kings, led an expedition to the Konkan coast, and 
added Mandali near Simoga to bis territory*. MSdbava 
was proficient m Nitisastra, Upatusads end other studies. 
The authorship of the Dattaka sutra is ascribed to him The 
Pallavas took his aid when bgbtmg against the Kadambas 
Hanvar/tia— The capital was shifted from Kulavala to Talkad dur 
mg bis reign He is said to have been installed on the throne 
by the Palla\a king Simbavaima 11. 

Vis«ugo^«'~He set a'lde the Jam faith and ushered that of Visnu. 
Ta^angala Rladhava—He was a wor«hipper of Tryarabaka. He 
married the sister of the Kadamba king Krsnavarma. He 
endowed many grants to the Jam temples and Buddhist 
Viharas 

AvmT/a— He was brought up as a Jain His preceptor’s name is 
Vijayakirli *. He was enthroned while still young. He is 
' said to have married the daughter of Skandavarma 
Durvinlta — ‘He was* oue of the most remarkable monarchs’. His 
preceptor’s name is Pujayapada * , the famous Jam gram- 

1 BC Vin, No 35 USB 54. /A XII, p 20 S / J II pp 3 37 

cl also the Gommatasara, which says that the family prospered ‘due 
to the blessings of the Simhanandi (Second Oriental Conference 
Pro p 301 1 ' 

2 Ibfd 

3 EC X.Mr 727. 


4 Ibid XII Tm 23 
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manan He mote a commentary on the fifteen Saigas of 
thsKvra^tjumyabyBlacavu In his later years ha worship 
pad Visnu. He roamed the daughter of the Raja Skandavar- 
raan of Punnad 

JiHsafccra (S’ci Vikrama) — He married the daughter of Sindhurlja 
It was since his reign that Jainism attained the status of a 
state religion 

603 670 AD, Shuvtkrama (S*ri«Vallabha) — He defeated the 
Pallavaking Narasirahapata varma at Vilinda *, and is said 
to have occupied the Pallava dominions His son bad two 
PaUa\a princes in his charge*. 

670 715 A D Sicrtmam I. 

726 7Sa A.D. ^rtpuritsa — The prosp“rity of the Gangas reached 
its zenith during his reign The kingdom came to be 
designated as S'rl Raj>a. Henceforth the Gangas assumed 
the title of the Pallavas e g Ptnnmananix. His queen was 
ruling at Agali m bis forty second year *. 

788*812 A D ^tvamara II — He is said to have been defamed, 
released and enthroned again by the Rastrakutas He was 
an authority on the Science of Elephants and in regard to 
matters tbeatncal. The authorship of the Gajasastra is 
attributed to him 

817 853 A D Rajatnalla, Satyav’akja— He rescned the country 
from the clutches of the Rastrakutas*’* But he was later 
molested by Bankesa, sent by the Rastrakuta emperor 
Amoghav'aisa 

853 869 A D Ereyauga Nxttimargga — The Doddahundi stone 
loscnpliOD has an interesting bas'rtltef showing his death* 
scene’. The later Gangas since Butuga came under the 
tnfiuence of the Rastrakutas ( i e. Butuga onwards }, Dur- 
ing the reign of Racanialla Satyatakya, the influence of 
Jainism was revived. 

5^83 A. D The coIJosal statue of Gommataraya was built in 
983 A D. by the famous General Camundaraya. 

1004 A D Rajendra Cola captured Talkad m 1004 A. D Thus 
this dynasty was brought to an end. 

1 Ibtd IX, Db 68 * ‘ 

2 / A XIV, p 229 3 .E C III, Md 1135 . XII, Tin. 23 

^ Ibtd III, Md 113 5 Ibid X, Mb 80 

6 EC IV, Yd 60, XII, Nj 129 

L EC in, Ta 91 cf for an illnstnitlon. Rice, Mysore and Coorg 
/rom the p 43. 



The Western Calukyas of Vatapi(Badami) 

(1) Jayasimba I 

(2) Raaacaga 


(3) PaliVSs'io 1 {c.A.t>. 55«) M. Dorlabba-dev* of the 
I Batpnra F amily. 

(1) Kittivarman I (A. D. 566-67 (5) Maqgilis'a (A.D 597-98 to 609) 

to 597-98} M, a Sendraka 

Princess, 1 

I 1 (Second Gujrat | Branch?) 

(6) PuliVes'iallfA.D. 609 Kobja VIsnnvac* JayastmbaTarman (697-08) 
to642). M. adaughter dhaoa. (oander of _| 

of the Oanga King Dnr> tbe Eastern Branch Migavardhana 

vinTta I atVchgi. 

(615-633 A.D.) 


CandrSdltya Adityavarmsq (7) Vikra* 

(Nedamari?) M. mdttya I 

Viiaya-Bhattarika (A.D. 635-650 


I Srlyas'raya Jayls'raya 

8'lladitya Uangalarasa 

(6) ViDtyiditya (A.D. 630-696) 

(9) Vljayallltya (A.D, 696 to 733-34) 


(Third GnjratBrancb?) 
Dbaras'raya Jaysiihba- 
varman (A.D, 671 
and 692) 


Avanal-Janairaya 
PnHke^’a 
(A.D, 739 ) 


(10) 

(11) 


Vikramiditya II {A.D. 733 34 to 74^-44) 

M. Loka-MahadevI & Trallokya-mabadevI 

KirtiTarinan II (A.D, 743-44 to 757) 


(First Gnjrat Branch) 
Jayasimha-raJa 

Boddha-varman 

Vijayaraja (A.D. 643) 


I 

BhTma I 

KIrtivarman HI 
.1 


Bhtma II 

1 

Vfkramadftya lit 

Ayyana I M. a daughter 
of tbe Ras^rakuta 
Knna 11 (?) 

. . jU 

Vikramadftya rv, M. 
'Bontha-devi a daughter 
of the Cedi King 
Laiisaiaa 

TaiU II (A.D. 973-74 
to 996-97) . 
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IV (e) The Calukya Dynasty _ 

The whole of their overlordship can be divided into four 
branches, namely, (1) Calukyas of BSdami, (2) Calukyas of Kalyani, 
{3)Calukyas ofGujral, and (4) Calukyas of Vengt. The period of 
the Calukyas of^Gujrafand Vengi is almost co-terminus with that of 
the first two branches. We are dealing with the political history 
of the first two main branches alone — though while tracing the 
cultural history we have made use of all of them. 

The CaJukj^s were of Maoavya Gotra and styled as Hariti- 
putras. Their name is used in various ways t.e. Calukya, Calukya 
CalkyaandCalikyaetc. We have, however, accepted the broadly 
accepted terminology ' Calukya' Only the most important reigns 
are dealt with here. 

The Cafukyas of Badami (Vatapipura) 

C, 550 to 757 A. D. 

Jayasimha: Ranaraga, 

c. 559 PuJiftesi / • Satyasraya S’rl.PuUkes’ivallabba. He was * the 
first great prince' of the family. He made VatapTpura 
( Hadami ) his capital. He performed an Asvamedha sacrifice. 
566 597 A. D. Klrtivarmaiu his son, subjugated the Natas. The 
Mauryas were brought under subordination*; and the 
Kadambas of Banavasi were reduced by him. 

597-609 A.D. MattgaUsa. His brother Mahgallsa vanquished the 
KaUcuris (of Cedi) and Buddha — a Kalacuri prince* . He 
conquered the Revatidvipa { Redi). He built the temple at 
Badarai *, and placed the idol of Visnu in it ®. 

536 597 A.D, inrlivartnan Iz Mangalisa ( 597 A. D. 609 A.D. ) 

' cf. above for information. , 

609-642 A.D. Pulikesin 11; Satyasraya Sri PrthivF-vallabha, son 
of Ktrlivarman. In his early years he defeated Appayika 
Govmda *; attacked Banavasi and reduced it; defeated the 

1- Queailon discussed by Fleet, Dynasties o/ Kanartse Distncts, 
t>. 336. 

• 2. /. A.VIU, p. 241. 3. Jfciy.VlI. p. Itfl. 

Ibtd lll.p. 305. , I 

3. For discussion c/. Collected Works of R G. Bhaodarkar, III, 
*pp. 68 69. 6. i. >i.Vin.p. S4i. 
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Gangas and the head of the Alupa race, and sent his forces 
against the Mauryas of Konkan, He, with a fleet of hundred 
ships, went to Pun , invaded the countries of Lata, Malava 
and Gurjara and brought them under subjugation * 

He opposed the armies of Harsavardbana {probably on the banks 
of the Narmada) and assumed the title of Paramesvara Thus he 
b“came the lord of the three Mahacastrakis comprising 99,000 
villages Then he marched against KSScT, and invaded the 
country of the Colas, the Pandyas and the Keralas Punng his 
reign Yum Chwang seems to have visited the country— thus referring 
to the country of Mo*halach*a Further Pulikest II received an 
embassy from Chostos II, King of Arabia (591 628 A.D ) During 
his reign Visnuvardhana founded a branch at Vengi, and bis brother 
Jayasimba acted as Viceroy at Nasik * His eldest son Candraditja 
ruled over Savantvadi 

6^2 655 A D. The country was invaded and occupied for about 
thirteen years by the Pallavas. 

655 680 A D VikramadUya /— The Colas, the Pandyas, the Kera 
las and the PalUvas became bis feudatories He defeated them 
again and brought tb*m under subjugation His famous 
horse Citrakantha is often described in the inscriptions * 
A branch of the Calukya family was founded in Lata during 
his reign and assigned to Jayasimhavarman Dharasraya 
680 — 696 A D Vtnayadtlya — He made all the surrounding rulers 
as his allies* including those of Parasika’’ on the Malabar 
coast and Simhala. 

696133 A D Vi/dyaii/jijr— Daring bis reign the idols of Brahma, 
Visnu and Mahes vara were installed at VatapTpura m ^aka 
62t, I e 699 A D 

/ / A I pp 363, VIII p 16S 

2 Thelamoaa AlhoIelQscripUoQ I A VIII, p 243 ff. relates all about 

Lis campaigns 

3 /. B B J? A S II p 4, / A IX, p 123 

4 /,A VI pp 86, 89 92 / B B R A 5 III p 203, / A IX, 
pp 127 130 31 

5. J,BBBJ?AS XVI p 27. 

6 I A VI, p 89 
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733 744 A D. VtkramXidit:^a //—He defeated Nandipota\arman 
He entered Kanci and granted immense wealth to temples 
and Brahmins He marched against the ColaSi the Keralas 
and the Pandyas and reduced them ’ His queens Loka 
mahadevi and TrailokyamahadevT built two temples at 
Pattadakal r e Lokesvara and Trailokyesvara respectively 

744 757 A D K\rUvarman 11— Dantidurga wrested all the power 

of the Calukyas during bis reign , 

The Raslrakutas of Mallctieda 722-973 AD 
The Hastrakutas are designated as Latlalurapuravariidht 
svaras Their later records i e from 870 A D claim a Yadu descent 
( Satyaki branch ) » 

722 A D Indra I —He carried away the Calukya princess Bhava- 
naga from the marriage pendal at Kaira * 

745 758 A D Dantidurga —defeated the rulers of Kanci, 

Kalin^a, ^ri 5iila, Kosala, Lafa, Tanka and Sindh * He 
marched against the eastern neighbours in Kosah * Udayana 
of ^irpur, Jajavardhana ( Prthivi vyagbra ) of onvardhan, 
King of Kutch, Gurjara of Bhatoach *, Calukyas of the 
Gujrat Branch, and Kiriivarman 11 * He probably 
occupied Khandesh, NSsik, Poona, Saiara and Kolhapur, 
Govinda was appointed as Governor of Gojrat 
758 772 A D Krsita J — Rajadbiraja Paramesvara\ He 
succeeded his nephew He removed Karka II from the 
Governorship of Gujrat He defeated Rahappa (Kirtivarman 
or Visnuvardhana of Vengi ^ ) He overthrew the Calukyas 
completely Yuvaraja Govioda was sent against King 
Visnuvardhana of Vcngi (770 A D.) He became the 
ruler of the Marathi C P, He added Konkana to his 
kingdom and appointed Sannaphulla there®. 

1 Ibid Vinp 267 

2 BI XVIII Sanjaa plates, pp 235 ff 

3 B 7 IX pp 24 ff 

4 MitiAT,TheRaslfak^tilsandthetrT^tnes,p 37 

5 Ibtd p 38 

6 7 A XI p 111 

7 Ibid V pp 145 ff XII pp 181 ff Xni, pp ff 

8 B 7 VI pp 203 ff 

9 B 7 ni pp 292 ff 
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The Rastfskutas 


1 Daativansa 1 

2 ladra I (722 A D } 

3 Gcmndal 


4 Katka or Kaka I 

I 


lodra II n M a 7 Krsaal Nanna 

Calakyaa Princess (Akalavam) Samkaragana 

I (73S-772A D ) 

6 Dantidurga j 

(743-728 AD) | | 

8 Govlada It > 9 Dhtnva (7B0-793 AD) 

(772 780 AD) 

II I I 

Kamba Karka 10 Gonnda III Indra 

Stamba ■■M Gamuodabbe 

(793 94 1-813 AD) 

It Amoghavarsa I er S'arra 
(813,818 I >878 AD ) 


13 Krsaall «s M. daaghterof Daughter Sankba - 

Kekkala— Cedi or Kalaeuri M the Pallava king 

King Naodivamaa III 

(880 I -912 A D 


13 

14 


15 


I 

Jagattooga = M Laksmi. 
a Kalacun Fnacess 

lodra III = M 
Vijayimba, a KaUcuri 
Princess (913 917 A, D) 
_! 

Amoghavarsa II 
(917 AD) 


Daughter Revakka 

M, Western Gangs King 
Butnga II 


1 

Daughter married the Western 
Calnkja King Ayyana II 

17 Bnddigaor Amoghavarsa III » 
M Knndakka, a Kalacun 
Princess {938 939-40 AD) 


( 

16 Govioda IV 
(91E 936 AD) 

i j 

18 Krsna HI 19 Kbmtjga 

(939-968 A,D,) Amoghavarsa IV 
I (963 |.972AD) 

a son Nirnpama 

Indra IV 20 Kakkala 

or Karka II (972 974 A D ) 
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«13 18 878 A D Amogftffwrrsa /‘—Nrpatunga ruled for 64 years 
He was dethroned for a while but KarLa subsided the 
rebellion and restored him to the throne * before the month 
of May 821 AD* The twelve years* war with Vijaya- 
ditya * was continued during his reign He defeated 
Gunaga Vijayaditya (860 AD)* and crushed down the 
rebellion raised by his cousins of Gujrat * The rulers of 
Anga Vanga and Magadha paid tribute to him and 
Pullasakti { Konkan ) and the king of *Malava were his feuda 
tones * He offered his daughter Candralekha to the 
Ganga king Butuga Th* authorship of the famous work 
Kavirajamarga is ascribed to him He was a follower of J ina 
and a devotee of Mabalakstn also His preceptors name is 
Jinasena. the author of the Adi Parana 

880 912 A D KzsnaU —He married the daughter of the Cedi 
ruler The battles of Niravadyapura and Peruvangura 
grama * took place during his reign aud the utter destruction 
of the Gujrat branch was effected * His preceptor s name 
iS Gunabhadra His son Jagattunga predeceased him 

913 917 A D Indra ///-~He conquered king Upendra‘* 
(Paramnra chief Krsnaraja) attacked Ujjayini**, *d 
the Jumna and took Mabipala as fugitive ' 

C 917 A D Amoghavarsa ll 918 936 A D Goptndn i 
pala regained his power 


1 Altekar op ott p 73 

2 Jhid pp 73 S 

3 B / IX p 24 

4 Alteliar op e»t p 75 

5 E J XVIXI pp 23 6 7 

6 Altekar o^cil pp 78 ff 

7 / A XU pp 247 ff 

8 Altekar op at p 96 Inscnpttont Jn n 

Di'trict No 19 

9 / A XU p 24 E I VII p 29, Altekar op 
to J B B R A S XXII p 85 

11 Ibid XVIi: p 233 

12 Altekar op eit pp ICO-iOl 

13 harruitaka Dhaiabhuaafia, p XlV 
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936-939-40 A. D. Amoghavarsa III :—He was a devotee of ^iva 
He offered his daughter Ravakammmadl to the Ganga king 
Permadi Butuga 11. During his reign his son Krsna killed 
Dantiga and Vappuga ^ (Nolamba Province ), and Racamalla. 
Krsna further marched against the Cedis and occupied the 
forts of Kalan jara and Citrakuta (Candela Country) Some 
hitch between the Gangas and Rastrakutas ensued during 
bis reign. 

Dec. 939*968 A. D. Krs/ia ///:— The Ganga king Butuga then 
killed the Cola king Rajaditya ‘i conquered Taujapun 
(Tanjore) and KancT; defeated the Pandyas and Keralas; 
and exacted tributes from the king ^of Ceylon and ' planted 
the creeper of fame at Ramesvara In lieu of bis 
services Krsna granted him the ‘ Banavasi 12.000, Bejvol 
300, Kisukad 70, Bagenad 70, and 'Purigere 300’*. Later 
i Butuga's son Maraslmba helped him. With his help Kxsna 
. . . defeated Siyaka ( and not Mularaja as Konow would have it) * 

of Malva and Northern Gujrat. ‘ He ousted the Calukya 
king and placed bis own ally on the throne of VehgT.' He 
lost KHlanjara and Citrakuta. 

968*972 A, D. Amoghavarsa IV • — Kbottlga Nityavarsa; 'STyaka 
and Harsadeva won many battles at various places i. e. on 
the banks of the TaptI, the Vindbya forests, Manyakheta, etc. 
The capital Manyakheta itself was sacked and destroyed. 
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■813 18 878 A D Amoghavarsa I * — Nrpatunga, ruled for 64 years 
He was dethroned for a while but Karka subsided the 
rebellion and restored him to the throne ‘ before the month 
of May 821 AD’* The twelve years’ war with 'Vijaya- 
ditya * was continued during his reign He defeated 
Gunaga "Vijayaditya (860 AD)* and crushed down the 
rebellion raised by his cousins of Gujrat * The rulers of 
Anga, Vanga and Magadha paid tribute to him and 
Pullasakti ( Konkan ) and the king of “Malava were his feuda 
tones ® He offered his daughter Candralekha to the 
Ganga king Butuga The authorship of the famous work 
Kavuajamarga is ascribed to him He was a follower of J ina 
and a devotee of Mabalaksmi also His preceptor’s name is 
Jinasena, the author of the Adi Parana 

880 912 A D Krsna II —He married the daughter of the Cedi 
ruler The battles of Niravadyapura and Peruvangura 
grama ® took place during his reign and the utter destruction 
of the Gujrat branch was effected * His preceptor’s name 
IS Gunibhadra His son Jagattunga predeceased him 

913 917 A D Indra ///—He conquered king Upendra^* 
( Paramara chief Krsnaraja), attacked Ujjayini**, crossed 
the Jumna and took Mabipala as fugitive ** 

C 917 A D Amoghavarsa IJ 918 936 A D Govtitda IV Mabi 
pala regained his power. 


1 Altekar op ctt p 73 

2 Ibtd pp 73 ff 

3 r / IX p 24 

4 Allckar op cit p 75 

5 E 1 XVIII pp 236 7 

6 Altekar, o/)cil pp 78 ff 

7 7 A XII pp 247 ff 

8 Alttkar of cl p 9« InjonMoiu/ram Moiras Psssii.noj Klslos 

Dt'tnct No 19 

9 7 A XIl p 24 E 1 VII p 29 Altekar op eit p 98 

10 / B B 7? A 5 XXII p 85 

11 Xbtd XVIII p 2S3 

12 Altekar, op clX pp ICO-lOl 

13 Karnataka Bha^bhuiana, p XIV 
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936 939 40 A D. Amoshavarsa III . — He ivasa devotee of Siva 
He offered his daughter Ravakantmmadl to the Ganga king 
Permadi Butuga II During hss reign his son Krsna killed 
Dantiga and Vappuga*^ (Nolamba Province ), and Racamalla 
Krsna further marched against the Cedis and occupied the 
forts of Kalanjara and Citrakuta ( Candela Country ) * Some 
hitch between the Gangas and Rastrakutas ensued during 
bis reign 

Dec 939 968 A D. Krsna III — ^Tbe Ganga king Butuga then 
killed the Cola king RSjaditya *, conquered Tanjapuri 
(Tanjore) and Kanci. defeated the Pandyas and Keralas, 
and exacted tributes from the king 'of Ceylou and ' planted 
the creeper of fame at Ramesvara ’ In lieu of his 
services Krsna granted him the ' Banavasi 12,000, Belvol 
300, Kisukad 70, Bigeoad 70, and Pungere 300’* Later 
Butuga's son Marasimha helped him With bis help Krsna 
defeated Slyaka ( and not Mularaja as Konow would have it) * 
of Malva and Northern Gnjrat * He ousted the Calukya 
king and placed his own ally on the throne of VengT’ He 
lost Kalanjara and Citrakuta 

968 972 A, D Amoghavarsa IV ' — Kbottiga Nitjavarsa, 'STyaka 
and Harsadeva won many battles at various places i e on 
the banks of the Tapli, the Viodbya forests, Manyakheta, etc. 
The capital Manyakheta itself was sacked and destroyed. 

972 974 A D Karka II — He ^vas overthrown by Taila II in 
about 974 A D. 


1 Altekar, of> eit p 112 

2 Ibtd p 113 

3 E /, XIX p 83. earlier view £ /, XV p 81 i; 
4. E I VI p 57 

5 Alteker, op ctl pp 120 ff 
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The WesteTn Calulcyas of Kalyani 


Vijayaditya (Badami) 

I 


Vikramaditya 11 
KirUvarman II 


The Wealern Calnkyas o( Kalyaai 


Bbima I 

1 

Kirtivarmaa III 

I 

Taila I 

I 

Vlkramaditya III 

I 

Bhima II 

1 

Ayyana I 
Vikramaditya IV 
Ahavamalla NJiraadi Taila n A P 973 976 

\ 

I 


Baa avarmao or Yasovarmaa 


Satya»raya 
A P 997 1008 


Vlkraraadttya V Ayyana 11 
A D 1009 1018 


I I 

Akkadevj Jayatimball 

|?1018'1040AD 

I I 

Goiaesvara I Avvaladevi— M 

A D 1040 1068 BblUamalllof 

the Yadavas of 
Seuaade^ 


_L 


I t 

Somesvara 11 Vikraraaditya VI Jayasimha 
A D 1053 1069 1076 A D 1055 56, 
aad 10761126 

! 


Visnavardhaoa 

Vijayaditya 


Jayakarna 


Somesvara III Mallaladevt } 

A D llTfrlW M }«5aVteia U of the 
Kadambas of Goa 

I 

I 

( 


Jagadekamalla II 
A D 1138 1149 


Nurmadt Taila III 

I A D.1150 1161 
Somesvara IV 



The Eastern Calukya Dynasty (Vengi) 

1 Knbja Visativanibana I (Btoiher ot 
Earl; Calukya king Pnlikesm II) 


Jayaslniha I 
• Sarvasiddhi’ 


3. 


Indri Bbattaraka 
* Simha Vlkrama * 

Visauvatdhana II 
' Eajanandana 





5 Mangi Ynvafaja 

6. 

1 

Jayasimba II 

8 

\ 

Viosovardbana III 

7 KokkUi 


9 

Vijayaditya I 




10 

VlsQUvardbana IV 

1 


11 

1 

Vijayaditya II 



1 

Nrpa Rndra 

12 

Rail Visnovardhana V 

1 



Gaoaka-Vijiyaditya III Vikranutditya I 

I 

CSokya Bbisa II 
‘Dtohsttjana 


"I 


VijaySdiiya IV 
mM Mtlamba 


I 


19 VikraoLdityall 


16 Amma 1, Visuuvardbana VI 


Yudbataalla I 

18 Tarappa, 
TadapaorTaU X 
YsdhSmalia II 

I 

BadapsII Tailall 
'Visauvardhana' 


22 Calnkya Bbuaa HI 


’ . ' I I 

17 Beta Vljayaditya V 20 Bbima 21 24 Danamava 23 Amma H 
=» M ' Aryaaa Vijaya- 
hadevi ' dilya VI 

I 


25 Saktivarmaa 


26 Vimaladttya 

' Mammadi Bhima 


M ' KuadawS’ dangbter 
of RijarSja Cola 1 

j 


27 Rajaraja Narendra I I>3ughteT=sM VijaySdilya V3I 

M Ammanga de^i a Yadava king Viceroy of Vengi 

dangbter of Rajendra- 
Colal 


23 Rajeodrallsa ‘ Saptama Vtsnuvardbana Daughter 

M, Madmantaki Knndawai 

dangbter of Rajendra Cola 
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IV (g) The Calukyas of Kalyani 
973* 1181 A D 

(We need not enter here into the details of the problem of the 
relationship between the earlier and later Calukyas ) 

973 996 A D Taila II — The dynasty b^ms with Tailapa II. He 
defeated the Colas *•, King of Cedi *, Mularaja of Gujrat 
(through Barappa), and the king Munja of Malva, whom he 
took prisoner and beheaded later on His wife’s name was 
Jakabbe or Jalhavve * or Javakka 

997-1008 A D. Saiyasraya. 1009*1018 A D Vtkramadtiya V. 
1018 1040 h..'D. Jayaswiha //—He defeated Bhoja, * the Ceras in 
^aka 916. the Colas, and took away the treasures from the 
seven Konkanas. He laleronencamped himself at Kolhapur* 
He ceased to reigu After 1040 A D 
1040 1068 A. D. Sofnesvara AhavamaUa, Trailokyamalla— He 
turned his arms against the Cotas* and captured Dbara (from 
which Bhoja was compelled to abandon) Afterwards, 
Somelvata attacked Cedi and D&hala, deposed and slew 
Kama^ and marching against Western Konkan (where he 
erected a triumphal column) later proceeded to Kancr and 
captured it He defeated the King of Kanyakubja (Kanauj)*. 

Somesvara founded the city of Ka1>am* and made it bis capital. 
He bad three sons Soines\ara, Vikramaditya and Jayasimba^^. 
He installed Somesvara, as prince regent, though against his 
ov/D wishes 

Exploits oj Vikramddftya — Bilhana gives a graphic description 
of the march of Viktaraaditya— ‘He defeated the Colas, and the king 

1. l.A V, p 17. 

2 . 

3. I A. 5.TJ, p 36S 

4 I. A. V. p 17. 

5 Ihid. 

6. Vtkramaakadnacaritam, 1 90. /, R, A, S, IV, p, 13 

7. Ibid, I 102 3. 

8 / A VHl, p 197 

9 Vikramaakadevacantam, II 7. 

10, Ibid ir. 57-58 and 83. Ill, 1, 25 
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ot Simhala and then taking the city of Gahgaikonda, proceeded to the 
country of the Colas; and later turned to KaiicT and plundered it. He 
then proceeded to Vehgi and Cakrako^. Besides, ha replaced the 
king of Malva on the throne and invaded the Gauda country (Bengal) 
and Kamarupa (Assam).* 

In the meanwhile Somesvara I was attacked by high fever, and 
Bilhana fully describes bow he took JalasamSdhi on the laps of the 
mighty river Tuhgabhadra* in 1069 A. D.* 

1053, 1069-1076 A. D. Somesvara //; Bhuvanaikamalla. Vikrama. 
ditya returned from his expoits. There was good under- 
standing between the two brothers for a while. We need not 
enter into the details of Vikramaditya's wanderings— all of 
which ended into the following* e.g. that VikramSditya gave 
a tough 6ght to the armies of ,Somesvara and bis brother 
Rajiga. A bloody battle ensued in which Vikramaditya 
proved .victorious; the new king of the Dravidas fled; and 
Somesvara was taken prisoner. 

1055-56 and ' - ' 

1076-1126 A. D. Vikramaditya V/— After these events Vikrama* 
ditya usurped the throne in ^ka 998 or 1076-7 A. D. He 
assigned the province of BaoavSsi to Jayasirhba*. He reigned 
peacefully for about 50 years. He started a new era in his own 
name (Caiukya Vikrama Era). He married at KarahStaka, 
by Svayamvara, CbandralekhS or CbandaladevI, the daughter 
of the ^ilShara king. A fight is said to have ensued between 
himself ' and -Jayasirhha *. His general Aca or Acagi is 
sai^to have defeated the Hoysalas, and “made the Kings 
of Kalinga, Vanga, Maru, Gurjara, Malava^ Cera and Cola 
, subject to his sovereign.’* ' 

He built many temples and founded the' city of Vikramapura'^. 
He was a great patron of letroiog. His court 'was adorned by 
Bilhana and Vijnanesvara. 

1. Vikramaokadevacarifam, III, S3* S7; IV 21-30. 

2. Jbid, IV. 46-68. 

3. J. R, A. S. IV, p. 4. 

4. Vikrarnankadevaefjritam, I, 7.54. 

5. Ibid. VI, 90-93; 08-99. 

6. Jayasimfea was pardoatd by VikranadUya. Vikramahka XV, 23, 
41-42 55-71, 85-87, 

7. Jbid. XVII, 15, 22, 29; /, R, A. S. IV. p. 15. 
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The Hoysalas or the Yadavas of Dvarasamudra 
Vinayad tya I 
I (1022AD) 

1 Nrpalaroa (1047 AC) 

Rac&malla — Permanandi 

2 Vsnayad tya ItsM Kalayabbe 

TnbhavaoaDana (1069A D ) 

3 £reyaAga«:M fcaJaderi 


3 BalUUI 4 VisoQvardbaoa Udayaditya 

Padmala, aM Santalaaod 
Cavalaand Boppa LaVstoi 

(lloO 1106 A D ) Biul 

5 Naiasimba I Bi M Eealadevi 
«Jagad«lr3aaIla (2141 1173AD) 

6 BalUlall TribhavaBatsalla (U73 1224 A D ) 

7 N«rasffl2ta2I~A( KiJiiadeviaod 
Padoaladevt (1224 1234 A D ) 

8 Sotnea vara or Soy deva M 


9 

11 

12 


B jjala aod Cevala (a Calokya 
Prtoeess) (1234 33 A D ) 


Naraslmha In 
(1233 [1291 AD) 


Daogbter Ponnambala 


10 Rat&aBatha 
=«M Kamala 


devi a Ganga 
Prlocess 


Ballalalll Soma Mallidera | i 

(1291 A D J Viivaoatba Manjaya 

I Maguttar 


BalUla IV alias Tipparasa 

Virupakai (1342 AD) Dbairava 
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1126 1138 At D. Somesvara III ; Bhulolcamalla He was brave, and 
the work MaaasoUasaor Abhilasitartha Cintamani is ascribed 
to his authorship 

1138 1149 A D. Jtfgadekamallei lit Tatiapa HI 1150 3 
IV (h) The Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra 
The Hoysalas (Poysala, Poysana and m Tamil Poyicala or 
Folhala) were styled as MalcParol gattda (champion among the hill- 
chiels) They bailed from Sasakapura or Sasarur (Angadt ?) m the 
Western Ghats ^ After the llth ceotnry they call themselves as 
Dvatavati-puravaradhisvara and of Vadava descent It is said that 
the incident of Sala took place in the time of Vinayaditya They are 
styled as Hoysala Ballalas. They were dark enemies of the YSdavas 
of Devagin. 

1022 A D Vtnayadityd L 1047 A. D Nrpa^Kdfna Hoysala. 
1069 A D, Vtnayadilya //—The Guru of King Vinayaditya 
was Santideva. 

1100 1106 A D Ballala /. 

11061141 AD Vtsuuvatdhatta Btthdeva : He was converted 
into Vaisnavtsm by RaroSnuja He drove out the Colas from 
Mysore, and defeated the Pandyasol Uccbangint Dumma *. 
His first wife's name was Piriyarasi SantaladevI, After her 
death be married LakkiimSy who bad a son, crowned as king 
from the date of his birth 

1141 1163 A D. Narasimha I — ^Tbe Cangalvas were slam in 
battle and a Kadaba force destroyed *. He was attacked by 
Jagadekamalla ID 1143 AD, but be soon declared mdepen 
dence immediately the Kalacuris destroyed the Calukyas Later 
he became voluptuous and bad 384 well born females in the 
female apartments Tbe building operations of the Hoy 
salesvara temple began in bis reign. He bad a son named 
Ballala II to his chief queen Ecaladevl. 

1 EC V;,Mg q 15 10 18 

2 E C VI, Cm 99 

3 Ibtd V B1 93, 126 

ibid IV, Ng, 76 V. Bl 193 

5 Ibid V Bt 193, 114 
7-8 


A. D. 
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1173 \2l\ A D Ballala II or Vira Ballala 11 — Daks na Cakravarti 
or Tenkana Cakravarti The Hoysalas became completely 
independent The glory of the empire reached its zenith dur 
mg bis reign He captured Ucchangi, the Pandya for 
tressS hut restored to Kaoiadeva his original power, when 
prayed for mercy He won the battle of Soratur over th& 
Seunas He crushed the army of Bbillacnaand cut off bis 
head He defeated the Kalacurt king Sankamadeva ‘ 
Ballala became the sole master of seven and a half 
lacs country * His queen Padmala and their son 
Narasimha were ruling together * At the close of fais 
reign the dynasty of the Western Calukyas and the Kalacuris 
had come to an end 

1224 1234' AD UarasxmkaU — He deleatefl the Seunas * He 
restored the Pallava king Petujuga to the throne * 
1234*55 AD Sowen ora, styled as Sarvabbauma—Tbe Ceras^ 
Colas and Pandyas accepted hia suzereignty His wars 
with the Seunas are described jo the inscriptions ^ He 
uprooted Rajendra Cola and took Up his re<sidence pertna 
nently at Kaanaour ( North of ^riraogam ) in the Cola 
Mandala He revisited D\ara5amudra in 1252, and the two 
CangSlva kings conducted him to Ramanathpur * 

12a5 1291 AD Norosimho III — On the death of Somesvara in 
1255 A D a partition took place m the Hoysala territories 
eg the ancestral kingdom ( Dvarasamudra ) went to Nara 
simha III the son of Mab si Bijjala Ram while the Tamil 
District in the south and Kolar were taken up by Ramanatha 
the 'on of Devaladevi a CSlukya princess " But the 
two families again joined bauds in the reign of BallSla III 
Frequent quarrels with the Seunas are mentioned Once 
Ramadeva s general Saluva Tikkama was severely defeated 
at BeUvad The Somanatha temple was built in his reign 

1 /itJ XU Ck 31 V Ca 209 112 137 

2 lb d VI Ne 337 3 Ibtd VII Ci 64 

4 Ibid XI Hit 13 U 3 E C III Md 121 

6 C / Vir p 160 7 E C I /fc 123 

8 C C 4g 33 9 Uattras Archaeological Het’ort 1S90 97 

10 BC IX Bn 51 
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i29l‘SaJlala III — He marched against the Seuna Idng in 1305 
A.D. S Id 1310 A.D. Malik Kafur, under orders form 
Allauddin Khilji 'descended upon Dvarasamudra and 
sacked it and took Ballala prisoner and returned with a lot of 
gold ' Though Ballala ruled for a while, after he was 
liberated, yet the dynasty practically came to an end, 

1342 A.D. Vtrupaksa — He was defeated at Benbi by the Turuskas 
in 1342 AD.*, about which incident Ibn Batuta gives 
a graphic description. According to him Vlrupaksa’s skin 
was stuS'ed with straw and exposed by Ghiyas*ud'diD, Sultan 
of Madura. 

IV (i) The Yadavas of Devagtri (or The Seunas) 

I2th Century A. D.— 1312 A.D. 

They were originally styled as Seuna kings*, mainly on 
account of the fact that they occupi^ the Seuna region. From 
about 1000 A.D,, they trace themselves to the Yadava race *. 

1187-1191 A.D. BhiUama f Samanta-bhuvanesvara, Brt Prthi- 
^Ivallabha and Pralapacakravarlin. By about 1189 A.D. 
he restored the Northern and Eastern portion of the Calukya 
kingdom from Somesvara IV But the Rattas of 
Saundatti, the ^ilabiras of Karbad and tbe Kadambas of 
HangalaudGoa did not yield to him. Later the Hoysalas 
deprived him of the Southern province 
1191-1210 A.D. Jai7«gi, 

1210-1247 A.D. Sihghana . — He overthrew Ballala II and res- 

tored all the lost dominions. He subjugated the ^ilabara 

1- ^ C. VHi, 

2- Ibid V. Hm. 31. 55; Briggs, FensMa, I. p 373. 3. E, C. VI. Kd.75. 

1. in. p 217; Rice, SIy$ore Inseriptions, p, 30; the Praliparudriya 
speaks of them as theYadava kingiof Sevana, I. A XXI, p. 199. 

H 1 1 p, 212; Saogamaer grant of Bbilfama II ; Hemadn’s Vrata- 
^hattda, Bh^adirk&t n. G., Early History of the Deccan, App. c. 

Cam. Deh Ins. II, p, 356, 

E.S. ond O.C, Ins, 1,2, 3; Idysore Insrtpitons, p. 30. 
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1173 1224 A D. Ballala II orVlra BallaXa II — Daksma CakravartF 
or Tenkana CakravartT The Hoysalas became completely 
mdepeodeot. The glory of the empire reached its zetiith dur> 
ing his reiga. He captured Ucchang;, the Pandya Iot~ 
tress'', bnt restored to Kamadeva hts original power, when 
prayed for mercy. He woo the battle of Soratur over the 
Sennas. He crushed the army of Bhillama and cut off his 
bead. He defeated the Kalacuri king Sankamadeva 
Ballala became the sole master of seven and a balf 
lacs’ country *, Hts queen Padmala and their son 
Narasimha were ruling together At the close of his 
reign the dynasty of the Western Calukyas and the Kalacuiis 
had come to an end 

1224 1234 A.D. Narastmha deleaterl theSeunas*. Ho 

restored the Pallava king Pethjuga to the throne 

1234*55 AD. Som«iara, styled as Sarvabhauma— The Ceras* 
Colas and Pandyas accepted bis suzereignty. His wars 
with the Seuoas are described m the inscriptions He 
uprooted Rdjeadra Cofa and took up his residence perma* 
nently at Kannaour (North ol Srirangam) m the Cola 
Mandala. He revisited Dvarasamudra m 1252, and the two 
CangSIva kings conducted him to Ramanathput *. 
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The Later Yadavas or The Yadavas of Deva^iri 

Mallugi 

I 

1 BbiUaica 

(SaVallOO U13or A D U87-U9I) 

1 

2 J^irapafa I or Jatfogt 
(SaValllJ 1132 or A D 1171-1210) 

1 

3 Singhana 

(SaVa 1132 1169 or AD 1210 1247) 

i 

Jaitrapala II or Jaitogi 
! 


4 Krsna, Kaahara or Kaodbira S Mabadeva 
(SaVa 1161 1182 or A D U47 1260) (SaVa 118’ 1193 or A D 

1 1 1260-1271) 

6 Racaaeaodra or Racaadeva Amana 

(Saka 1193 1231 or A D 1271 1312) 

I 


7 S aakara IS aVa 1231 1234 or A D 1309 1312) 8 Slnghana 
Brother la law HarajaU killed lo 5 aka 1240 or A D 1318 
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The Early Yadavas of Seunadesa 

Drdhaprali^ 

Sennacaadra I 

I 

Dhadijappa I 

I 

Bhiilama I 

I 

RSjagi or Stltaja 
Vadngior Vaddiga 1 

I 

I ■ 

Dbadiyappa t BbiHatna II, Sala 922 


VC80g> I 

Bhiilama Saka948 
Vadlgt II 
, VesugiU 
Bhlllsia IV 

Seonacandra 11, Saka 991 er A D 1069 

I 

I I 

Parammadeva SIngbana 

1 i 

f Mattagl 

1 I ! { 

Govladaraja BallaU Dblllama ] 

L_ 

1 i i 

AmaragMS* Amaramallagl BbtHatna V or I , 

died Saka 1113 or 
A.D 1191 
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The Later Yadavas or The Yadavas of Devagiri 

Mallogt 

I 

1 Bhillafoa 

(Saka 1109-1113 or A. D. UB7-1191) 

I 

2 Jalltapala I or ]aitag! 

(Saka 1113-1132 or A.D 1191-1210) 

3 Slagfaaaa 

(SaVa 1132-1X69 or A.D. 1210-1247) 


Jaltrafula 11 or Jaltagl 


4. Krsaa, Kaahara or Kaodbara 5. Mabadeva 

(Saka 1167-US2 or A D.I247-1260) (Saka 1182-1193 or A D. 

\ _ I 1260-1271) 

6 Haaaoaodra or Rasuid«ra Aiaana 

(Saka 1193 1231 or AD. 1271-1312) 

I 


7 S’ankara (Saka 1231-1234 or A D, 1309 1312) B SIbgbana 
Brother-ia law HarapiU, killed io S‘aka 1240 or A D. 1316. 
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The Early Yadavas of Seunadesa 

Drdhapra'h^ 

Seonacasdra 1 
Dhadijappa t 

I 

Bh llama I 

1 

Rajagi or Sritaja 
Va4aeiorVaddiga I 

I 

! I 

Dhad yappa I BbilJama il Salca 922 

Vejo|t I 

Bbdlana III ^Saka 94S 
Vadigl II 
0 Vcaogt U 
Bbillama IV 



SmoacaBdra II 
! 

Saka99lerAD 1069 

Paramsadeva 

1 


i 

Slagbaaa 

r 


Mallogl 

Govlodaraja Dallala 

Bbillama 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Amaraganga 

! 

AmaramaUagi 

Bbillama V or I 
dlad Saba Utl « 
A D 1191 
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The Later Yadavas or The Yadavas of Devagiri 

Mallogi 

I 

1 Bhiltama 

(SakallOQ lllJor A D 1187-1191) 

I 

2 Jaitrapata I or Jaitagt 
{SaVaim 1132 or A D 1191-1210) 

1 

3 Singhana 

(Saka 1132 1169 or AD 1210 1247) 

1 

Jattrapala 11 or Jaitcgi 

! 

) I 

4 hrsas Kaobara or Kaodbara i Mabadrra 
(Saka 1167 11S2 or A D 1247 1260) (Saka 118^ 1193 or A D 
I ) 1260 1271) 

6 Uaoaeaodra or Ratoadeya Amana 

(Saka 1193 1231 or A D 1271 1312) 


7 S aakara (S aka 1231 1234 or A D 1309 1312) 8 Singbana 
Brolber 10 law Harapala killed id S aka 1240 or A D 1318 
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country, subdued Bboja and invaded the Gurjara 
country ® His Dandai^yaka Vicana reduced the Rattas 
of Saundatti and the Kadambas of Goa *. The famous 
Cingadeva, the royal astronomer, founded a college for the 
study of Siddbantasiromant *. 

1247*1260 A D Krstia 

1260 1271 A D. Mahadem.—He defeated Vi'ala but lost his 
possessions in Mysore. The Guttas were his feudatories 
The fansous and brilliant <cholar Hetnadapanta, the author 
of Deunamnmala, was hts minister*. 

1271*1312 A. D Rdtnadevaraya and Sankara . — Ramadevaraya 
is referred to in the jHanesvarl of Jnanesvara, and m 
a manuscript of the Namalmganusasana of Amarasimha 
(1297 A. D.). RamadevarSya and his son Sankara were 
routed in 1294 A D., by the forces of Allauddin, under the 
generalship of MaIik*Kafur The dynasty very soon came 
to an end 

The Smrliilftala, a MabSnubbava work m Marathi, describes 
that Kamayisa was the senior queen of Ramaraya; and that after 
the death of Ramaraya she was forcibly thrown into the funeral pyre> 
by her step son Sioghana This Smghana seems to be the step* 
brother of Sankaradeva. With Smgbana the dynasty came to 
a close 

IV (j) The Four Dynasties Of Vijayanagara 
( 1336 to 1668 A. D ) 

The two sons of Sadgama. Hakka and Bukka, are said to have 
been the founders of the Vijayanagara dynasty. The popular version 
goes that Madhava or Vidj^ranya, the head ofJh_e ^psre^Matba, 
assisted them m founding (he empire.' It is still an unsolved problem. 

The Sangama dynasty claims its descent from the Yadava race 
A SSJuva cbte! loaad-^ the Salava dynasty. The Nscssiaga dynasty 
came from Tuluva. The last was the Aravidu Dynasty, which was 
Telugu in its origin. 

1. R. C BhiaditVar, The Early History of the Deccan, pp 2iOS 

2 Ibid 

3 J. B. B R. A S XV, p 383. 

4. E, t I. p 338 

5 R O Bbandarkar. The Early History of tfie Deccan, p 24S 

6 SmrrttrAaltf.cdlledby V N Deibpaede. paras 143 46. 148*30 and p 123 






of the Aravidu family 



IV Aravidu Dynasty 

( 1567 1668 A D ) 



8 Veok&ta III (a son) 
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I Sangama Dynasty 
1336-1478 A D. 

1336 1379 A D Hanharal He was succeeded by Bukka. 

Bukka, Hindu Raya'Siiratrttna“llis two brothers Kampana 
and Marappa ruled over a part m the East ( near-about Nellore ) and 
West respectively He subdued the Kadambas The building of 
the new city and the transformation of its name into Vijayanagara, 
the City of Victory, are said to have been th» work of Bukkaraya ’ . 
He reconciled the religious quarrel between the Jams and the 
Hindus* — which incident has brought him deserved fame in 
history 

1379 1406 A D Harihara It — Maharajadhtraja, Roja Parame 
swore, Karnataka Vtdya vtlasa *. He carried on the 
struggle against the Sultans of Gulburga 
1406 1419 A D Devaraya 1, Dewul Roy (Fensbta) It is eaid that 
Timmayya Arasa, the later Minister of Krsnaraya, warded 
off tbe coaapiracy on his fife In bis fater yeara he gave 
a crushing blow to the Sultans and laid waste the Bijapur 
city. But the Sultan's son Abmadsbab, as a reaction 
massacred thousands of Hindu men, women and children 
Peace is said to have been effected during the later period 
1489 A. D The Bahamani Kingdom was divided into five parts 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, Berar and Bidar. 
1420(?)-1443 A D Devaraya II, Goja-Venkara — an elephant 
hunter. He possessed 10,000 Turuska horsemen m his ser- 
vices The mighty glMy of the empire is described by the 
foreign travellers thus: ‘The kings of Pallecote(Palanicottah), 
Cuollao (Kollam ». e, Travancore), Ceyllas (Ceylon,) Peggn 
(Pegu), Tennaserim and many other countries paid him 
tribute. The next two reigns are not worth mentioning. 

1443 1478 A. D MalKkdrjuna and Vtrupaksa, 

1 £: C V, Cm. 286 

2 EC Vlll.Sb 136 IX, Ma 18 11, Sb 136 

3 7 A LI. p 234 

4 Jbid 

5 EC III, Sr 15. 
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n The Saluva Dynasty 
1478 to 1496 A D. 

1473*1496 A D Saluva Narasimha — Medive-Mtsraguua, 

Kathora Saluva. He was the most powerful monarch tn 
Karnataka and Telmgana. He usurped the throne of 
Yirupaksa m 1478 A. D. He fled away, captured and 
plundered Kahci, when hts capital Vijayanagara was 
attacked by the Bahamam Sultans. 

Immadi Narasimha~-‘'He was murdered by his general Narasa 
in 1496 A. D. and anew dynasty of the Tuluvas enters on the scene 

III The Tuluva Dynasty 
1496 1567 A. D. 

//arasa- Bestowed gifts and donations at Kamesvara and other places 
1509 1530 A. D. lirsitadevaraya-^Ht was the most famous 
personage among the Rayas of Vijayasagara He inflicted 
a crushing blow against the Muhammadan armies. " His 
empire reached Cuttack m the East and Salsette in the 
West ” He invaded Kaodavidu and took Virabhadra as 
prisoner 

Krsnadevaraya was a patroti of Sanskrit and Telugu 
literature * He bad lu his court the A^ia-Diggojas or the eight 
celebrated poets. Regarding bis work m the held of literature 
cf Sources of Vtjayattagara Htstory’*. He built the town of 
Hospet m honour of NagaladevI, a courtezan, and to whom be was 
bound by promise in his youth 

1530 A. D. Acyiitaraya-^He buiU the Acyutaraya temple at 
Vijayanagara Venkata — He was crowned as king when still 
an infant Saddswardya and Rdmaraya-^Ramaraya was the 
brother in*Iaw of the great Acyutaraya. He is called the 
‘ Btsmark of the Vijayanagara Court In fact it was he 
who managed the entire affairs m the state 

I, E C XI. Dg 107. 

2 S. K Aiyaogar, Sources of Vtjayanagara History p 11 ff also 
Literature {infra) 

3 Sevrell, A Forgotten Empire, p 363 
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1565 AD A bloody battle ensued at Rakkasa tangadgi wrongly 
designated as of Talikot id which Ramaraya was slain and 
the town was being plundered and sacked for a period of over 
SIX months Sewell gives a graphic account of the same 

IV The Aravidu Dynasty 
(1567 A, D to 1668 A D ) 

Immediately after the battle of Rakkasa tangadgi, the Aravihes, 
who were the ministers of the previous two emperors occupied the 
throne They trace their origin to the moon *• The later chiefs of 
Anegundi, whose descendants still get the pension under the British 
Government, are their de<ceDdants 

Ttrumalaraya , Rattgaraya , Venkata I - Komara or 
Cinna - Venkatadci - The capital was removed to Candragirt m 
1585 and later to Cbingleput The Golconda forces captured these 
capitals m 1644 A D 

Rangaraya II - He fled to ^ivappa nayaka, chief of Bednur 
The Vijayanagara empire came to a cl^e with him 

1584-1664 Venkata //—He was the brother of Ranga 
The great Tatacarya anno nted him to the throne” He «et aback 
all theMuslim raids and defeated Mabmad Shab, son of Malik Ibrahim, 
subdued the Kayakas and established the Rajas of Mysore in a 6rmer 
position He was an ally of the Portuguese and a great patron of 
literature and art 

IV (k) The Minor Dynasties 
Besides the above, the Kalacuns and the various subordinate 
dynasties including the Maba mandalesvaras ruled over the different 
parts of KarnSpvka They are as follows The Alupas, theNalas, 
the later Mau*yas, the ^ilabaras of Karbad, Kolhapur and Ratnagiri, 
the Rattas of Kundi, Smdas of Yelburga, Belgavartti and Kurugodu, 
the Pandyas of Ucchangi the Guttas of Guttuvolalu, the Senavaras, 
the ^antSras ol ^antalige, the early Hoysalas and later of the Kadam- 
bas of Hangal and Goa, the Nayakas, the Cangalvas , the Holalkeri 
families and the Odeyars of Mysore 

We shall now study the problem of the cultural activities of these 
Kannadigas during the different historical periods 


1 KC Xri Trans 1 

2, El XII p 150 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY. 

Early notions - Political divisions- Central Govemmenl - Mmjslry and 
other Palace Officers - Palace SUff-Provinclal, District, Town and Village 
administration - Jnsllce - Public Raance - Art of Warfare - Foreign Relations 

I Early Notions 

As 10 the other branches of culture, the contribution of Karnataka 
m the field of polity also is of an outstanding importance. In fact 
during the period of the rulershtp of the various dynasties of the 
^^angas.theKadamhas.theCalukyas.theRaslrakutas.theHoysalas and 
the Rayas of Vijayanagara, we find a consistently gradual development 
in the administrative michmery — only to culminate in perfection 
m the regime of the Hoysalas and the Vijayanagara Emperor^ 

We have already observed m the first chapter that<lhex£igiD of 
tb« Ear}y Maa could be tractd to the Msd o! tbs Dahsmapatha He 
must have lived on roots aod fruits and equipped himaelf with all 
that was required for a bunting culture In the Moheojo Daro period 
we find in vogue a semi monarchical form of government It is only 
since the MabSbhSrata period that a systematic form of government 
in the different provinces of India came into bei^'^ 

According to the P uianas the two sub division s of India were 
known as Utlarnpatb^and I^ksinapalba. The raogroflliTVjndhya 
rnounfam*’ naturally formed the dividing Jme of the same The 
Periplus refers to the Dakhmabades and the various countries situated 
in It ^ We have already referred to the Puranic version in regard to 
the counlri»s situated m the Daksmapatha. The Skanda Parana 
refers to the s-venty two countries located m India, and mentions that 
Karnataka consisted of one and a quarter of a lac and the Rataraj>a 
of seven lacs*. Yarahamihira refers to the following among other 
countries located m the South Bharukaccha, Vanavasi, Sibika, 
Phanikara, Konkana, Abhtra, KaiData,Mafadtavi, Citrakuta.Nasikya, 

1 f A,Vni,pp 143 144 (cf for detailed information Dttder Economic 
Condition ) 

2 Sknnda P , Slahesoarakh hauirSnkakh Adh 37 115 ff 
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1565 AD A bloody battle ensued at Rakkasa-tangadgi, wrongly 
designated as of Talikot in which Ramaraya was slain and 
the town was being plundered and sacked for a period of over 
SIX months Sewell gives a graphic account of the same 
IV The Aravidu Dynasty 
( 1567 A. D to 1668 A D ) 

Immediately after the battle of Rakkasa • tangadgi, the Aravihes, 
who were the ministers of the previous two emperors occupied the 
throne They trace their origin to the moon S The later chiefs of 
Anegundi, whose descendants still get the pension under the British 
Government, are tbei^ desceudants. 

Ttruittalara^a , Rangaraya , Venkata I - Komara or 
Cinna - Venkatadri •• The capital was removed to Candragirs m 
1585 and later to Cbingteput The Golconda forces captured these 
capitals IQ 1644 A. D.* 

Rangaraya II - He fled to Sivappa-nayaka, chief of Beinur 
The Vijayaoagara empire came to a close with him. 

1584-1664. Venkata //—He was the brother of Ranga. 
The great Tatacarya aonoiDted him to the throne*. He set aback 
alltfaeMuslim raids and defeated Mabmad Shah, son of Malik Ibrahim; 
subdued the Nayakas, and established the Rajas of Mysore in a firmer 
position He was an ally of the Portuguese and a great patron of 
literature and art. 

IV (k) The Minor Dynasties 

Besides the above, the Katacuris and the various subordinate 
dynasties including the Maba^mandaiesvaras ruled over the diHerent 
parts of Karnataka They areas folloivs • The Alupas, theNalas, 
the later Mau*yas, the ^ilabaras of Karhad, Kolhapur and Ratnagiri, 
the Rattas of Kundi, Sindas of Yelbu^a, Belgavartti and Kuiugodu, 
the Pandyas of Ucchangi, the Guttas of Guttuvolalu, the Senavaras, 
the ^antSras of Santalige, the early Hoysalas and later of the Kadam* 
has of Hangal and Goa, the Nayakas, the Cangalvas,, the Holalkert 
families and the Odeyars of Mysore. 

We shall now study the problem of the cultural activities of these 
Kannadigas during the difTerent historical periods. 


1 KC Xn, Trans I 
i. El XII, p 159 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY. 

Early notions - Political divisions — Central Government — Mlnjslry and 
other Palace Officers - Palace Staff- Provincial, District, Town and Village 
administration - Justice - Public Finance - A« of Warfare - Foreign Relations 

1 Early Notions 

As ID the other branches of culture, the contribution of KarnStaka 
in the field of polity also is of an outstanding importance. In fact 
during the period of the ralershtp of the various dynasties of the 
(jSangas, the Kadambas,the Calukyas.the Raslrakutas, the Hoysalas and 
the Rayas of Vijayanagata, we find a consistently gradual development 
to the administrative michinery — only to culminate m perfection 
m the regime of the Hoysalas and the Vijayanagara Emperor^ 

We have already observed lo the first chapter that^sjougm of 
the "Eat))' Msa could be traced to the land of tbe Daftsinapatha. He 
must have lived on toots and fruits and equipped himaelf with all 
that was required for a hunting culture In the Mohenjo Daro period 
we find in vogue a semi monarchical form of government It is only 
since the Mababbdrata period that a systematic form of government 
in the different provinces of India came into bei^*^ 

According to the Pm anas the two sub divisio ns of India w ere 
known as Uttarapatha and Dakstnapatha. The raog^of tfie^indhya 
mountains naturally formed the dividing Jine of the same. The 
Periplus refers to the Dakhinabades and the various countries situated 
in It ^ We have already referred to the Puranic version m regard to 
the countries situated in the Daksmapatha. The Skanda Purana 
refers to the seventy two countries located in India, and mentions that 
KarnStaka consisted of one and a quarter of a lac and tbe Ratarajja 
of seven lacs*. Varahamihira refers to the following among other 
countries located in the South Bharukaccha, Vanavasi, Sibika, 
Phanikara, Konkana, Abhlra, Karnata, Mabatavi, Citrakuta, Nasikya, 

l. / A ,vni,pp 143 144 (c£ for detailed ioformation under Economic 
Condition ) 

2 S^sndit P , Slahesvarakfi KautrSrtiakh Adh 37, 115 ff 
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and Dandikarana As we have observed above, the Skanda Parana 
describes that Karnataka was originally located on the (Western) 
sea-shore, probably round about Banavasi or Byzantion of the 
Penplus We shall make a mention of all the important towns and 
cities referred to in the Purinas and the accounts of foreign trave- 
llers m the next chapter 

The Minor Rock inscriptions of Asoka discovered at Ma^<^(V), 
Brahraagiri (VI), Siddapura (VII), and Jatmga Ratnesvara (VIII), 
throw light on tCe early administrative machinery of Asoka m 
regard to Karnataka. It is said, “From Savarragiri, at the word of 
the prince (Aryaputra) and of the Mahamatras at Isila (probably 
Ilvala or Aihole) must have wished good health" Evidently the 
Aryaputra or the Royal Prince seems to have been the representative 
of the Emperor, and that Brahmagin and Siddapura belonged to 
the Bistnct of laila 

The Cutu Satakamis are desiogated as Maharathis (which, to 
our opinion, is equivalent to Mabaratbi), or Mahasenapatis The 
capital towns of the Satavahaoas were Pratisthana, Kasik, Sanci, 
Kallyan, Amatavati and Dbanyakataka The Cutus seem to have 
formed Vatjayanti as their capital 

The Sahyadri'khanda of the Skanda Purina describes the coun 
tries situated lo the Sapta Konkana thus Kerala, TuJunga, Hana, 
Sauiastra, Konkana, Karabataka, and Karnataka^ Gundert men 
tions the tradition of the expressions Virata and Maratha instead of 
KarnSta and Saurastra * The Prapanca-hrdaya refers to the six 
countries of the Sapta-Konkana* Kupaka, Kerala, Musika, Aluva, 
Pasu and Para-Konkanas* But, we agree with Dr B A Saletore 
when he says, that all these versions seem to have come into vogue 
from the middle of the eleventh century onwards The Bhagavata 
Purina also refers to the Sapta-Dravida-bhii*, which is probably 
due to the sanctity given to the number seven 

1 Sahyadnkhanda Vtlarardha, VI, 4&-47 

2 Guodert, Malayalatn^EniUsh DicUonary 

3 Prapa~ita JtrJaya, Ed by T Ganapati Sastrl. Trivendrata 

A DA Saletore, Ancient Karnataka I, History pf Tuluva, p 3l 

3 Bhagavata Parana, IV Skandha, 23, 30 
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As has been observed above, the boundaries of Karnataha varied 
during the tulership of the different dynasties. In fact the Kannada 
kings one held sway over a vast territory from the Doab of Jumna 
and the Ganges, and included the territory of Larike (or Lata) in 
Gujrat, Malva, Maharastra in the north; and the Telugu and the Tamil 
provinces in the south. 

Political Divisions 

It may be noted at the outset that the various terras visaya, 
raatra, nadu, etc. applied to the various provinces* or divisions 
of the Karnateka kingdom become rather misleading if used with 
the same connotation during the different periods of its history. 
For the term Karahatoka-visaya 4,000 or the Banavasi 12,000, 
whatever connotation it might {have had when originally used 
it may not convey the same extent of area or territory during 
subsequent centuries. Yet we find that the same names with the 
same desigoatlons have remained in vogue for a long time. Therefore 
it behoves us to be cautious in our endeavour to understand these 
expressions when we come across them. 

The following were the main divisions of the Karnataka empire 
in the different historical periods: 

Under the Kadambas the country was divided into four mam 
divisions, i.e North, East, West and South, of which Palasiki, 
UccbangT, Banavasi and Tciparvata were the capitals^. The other 
sutnlivisiODs will be mentioned later. 

When the Calukyas emerged on the scene, there were the 
Aparanta, Kohkana, L^ta, the three Mabarastrakas containing 
99,000 village, and other provinces in existence. Besides, the 
whole country was divided into virayas and desas equivalent to the 
lastra in the Hastrakuta records. Further, smaller units like bbaga, 
kampana, pathake, etc. were also in vogue. The capital towns of the 
early Calukyas were located at ValapI, Anandapura, near Nasik, and 
InduHnti. The seats of the later Calukyas were Pattadakal, 
Kollifake, Jayantipura, KalyaijT, etc. 

During the period of the Gaiigas the word nadu became 
equivalent to the rastra. Their capitals were at Kuralala, Talakadu, 
and Manne. 


1. Morses, The KadambaLuta, p. 264. 
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Under the rulership of the Bastrakutas the empire was divided 
into the following units . lastra (biggest unit equivalent to the 
mandala of the other periods), visaya (smaller division), bhakti (under 
Bhogapati or Bhogika) containing about 100 to 500 divisions, and 
grama Their capitals at different periods were formed of Mayura- 
khandi, Pratisthanagara and Manyakheta (Malkhed) The capital 
of the Yadavas of Devagiri was evidently Deva^iri. The Hoy^alas 
made Dvarasamudra and Ksnnaour or Vikramapura as their capitals. 
The capitals of the Kalacuryas were Mangalvedha and KalyanT 
respectively. 

In the Vijayanagara^p^riod the kingdom was divided into six 
mam province, eg Udayagiri, Penugunda (including Gnttirajya), 
Araga or Malerajya, Candragutti, Mulavayi, B^rakura (or Tula), 
and RSjagambbira, respectively*. After the battle of Rakkasa 
tangadgi, as Mr. Richards observes,* tbe kingdom was divided into 
"Andhra.^ KaroSta, Ma^ra ChandragiTj, Ginge e^^d ^Tanjore." 
Besides, tbe following subdivisions of the empire are enumerated : 
grama, nagara, kheda, kharvada, madambe, pattana, dronamukha, 
sihmasana * Their mam capitals ware Hampe.^Hastinavati, 
Penugimda and Caodragiri 

A Cort/roversy —Besides the above there were a number of 
divisions in vogue in tbe historical period e g Saptardbalaksa 
Ratatajya or Rattapadi, the three Maharastrakas containing 99,000 
villages, Kundi 3,000, Gangavadt 96,000, BanavasT 12,000 Karahataka 

4.000, Kundi 3,000, Kuodur 1000, Nolambavadi 32,000, Konkana 
1400, Tarddavadi 1000, Hangal 500, Kadambalige 1000, Kottur 

32.000, Halasige I2,000rtEdadore 2,000, etc. A great controversy 
has centred around the question regarding tbe exact meaning 
conveyed by these numerical figures As I have expressed it else 
where® : “According to Dr. Knshnaswami Aiyangar the number 
may indiate either the revenue or the value of the land produce, or 
even the number of villages Rice is of opinion, that the number 
indicates the revenue Mr. C.V, Vaidya, on the other hand, strongly 
asserts, that the number cannot represent villages nor ploughs, and 

1. >4 S i? fcr 1907 9, p 235 

2 Richards, Salem (jazettcer, 1, p 67 

3 Rice, Mysore InscnPltons, p 123 

A A P. Karmarkar. /. // Q XIV. p 783. 
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le<ives the problem undecided after soggestiog that the number may 
indicate the amount of land produce paid as government share 
According to Dr Fleet the 6gurB refers to the number of ‘ townships 
In our opinion, however, the explanation lies absolutely the other ivay 
In the Skanda Parana a fabulous 6gure of the respective number of 

the townships and the villages m India IS given India is said to 

have contained about 72 000 townships and 96 00 00/100 villages 
Curiously enough, the Ratarajya is said to have consisted of 
seven lakhs of villages, which fact nearly agrees with the expres 
Sion noted above This Ratarajya did not include Karnataka 
in so far as it has been separately mentioned in the same chapter 
Therefore these numbers evidently indicated something fabulous and 
exaggerated in them But one fact is certain that they always 
represented the number of villages , 

III Central Government 


We do not find any trace of a republican form of Government 
m medieval Karnataka During this period the king was the absolu te 
ruler of the s tate The various records describe that a good king ' 
«ras the abo de ofjeamin g, Justre ,_prudeoee , sportiveness, prqlupdity, 
h^h mtndedo^, valour, fame and delicacy, a fri end of t h ings livin g, 
spurning the ri ches of others making giftsTo priests cliiefslaml tbT 
larnedriionounng the7tr~an3 te^ingjHeir con3paoy3~'*TBBsrdes ^ 
good king wM'alTo to Be well-versed m the science of polity, e g 
Sadgunya the Caturupaya and the Sapta-Prakrtis However, it is a 
fact worth noting, that the majority of the kings of Karnataka pro 
ved themselves the greatest warriors the best statesmen, eminent 
literary personages the best rulers of'tKe state " 

^ Cftec*T“ 0 fi ~'Roy al -'AM/ioriTy —In Karnataka we’^do not find — 

the existence of any public institutions like the Paur^ the ' 
Janapada or the sel j_autonomoos bod ie s (Village Assemb lies) of* ^ 
the sout b, which could contro l the activi ties of_ the king* However, 
though not to the same extent, the minister^ used to assert their 


1 c/ Skaitda P Mafttsvarakh fCaumaniuih Adh 37 192 ff 

2 Moraes o(> ctt p 259 cf also Fleet / B B R A 5 IX p 2S3 
EC IV Hs IS 

3 Tbe temporary occopatioo ol the Tamil land by the RasiraVutas and the 
Vijayanagara emperors did laclnde such bodies But they were not 

a permanent feature of the State 


9-10 
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own rights in matters of succession^ Further, how so ever the r 
power may be limited, the village assemblies could partly work as a 
check OQ the king s authority Apart from this, with the exception 
of the many expressions in the inscriptions, the position and the 
power of the king remained unchallenged 

The Queen — *Tbe position of the queen was unique both at 
home and m the political life of the state The extreme instance of 
their privileged position is to be seen in the Queens of Sn Potusa, 
Butuga and Permadi, who ruled together with the king and the 
Yuvaraja respectively*. The queen_also took a keen interest 
m^rd gious matters* Besides she also took part when the king 
led an expedition in war 

Succession — Generally kingship was hered tary in Karnataka 
Krishna Rao g ves a different version altogether, while dealing 
with the Gangs administratioa He says* ‘ Normally the 
reigntog monarch chose the fittest amongst his nearest relatives or 
sons as heirs to the throne, and the eldest son had no prescriptive 
right by KTth alone The choice"r)f-an heir presumptive to the 
crown lay between the kn}g*s uncle, if younger than himself a 
younger brother* or son of bis elder brother bis own son or an 
adopted child® 

Educalton — ^Tbe king supervised carefully over the question 
of educstton of the members of the royal family Arrangements 
w*re made to educate them ‘ m the science of politics, of elephants., 
arcbery, med cine, poetry grammar, drama, literature, the art of 
dancing siniring and instrumeotal music ^ * - 


1 eg Goviada II was deposed aod Amoghararsa HI was mstalled on the 
throne The Ga iga king Dorvfn ta e claims also were suspended 
(/; A R ,916 p 233 1912 pp 31 32) 

2 B C IV Ma 92 EC Jll 29/ i30 

3 MAR 1926 p 38 

-t Krishna Rao TAe Gangas of TMkad p 127 

5 B C ni Ni 269 EC T, Sp 59 EC III Sr 147 

6 EC m Tn 21 

7 El X 62 EC Xn.Nj 269 etc ' 
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Ytivaraja —The selechon o£ the Yuvaraja was-generally made 
m the lifetime of the kin», eg selectioa of the Rastrakuta kiog 
Govmda The Yuvaraja was sometimes appointed as Viceroy or 
Governor of a province, e g the Gan^ king Bteyanga, the Calukya 
prince VikramSditya, and king Stamba He functioned also as a 
minister as can be seen from the various records The prince.some 
times helped the king tn matters of administration^ 

The Yuvaraja had the status of the Paiicamaha sabdas, and 
was invested with a necklace which was the insignia of his office ‘ 

IV Ministry And Other Palace Officers 

In the earlier periods of its history Karnataka was still a nation 
m the making It ivas only after the full fledged rule of the various 
dynasties t e , th'^Calukyas (Eastern and Western) and the Hastrakutas 
that its administrative machtoery assumed a 'body and form' and 
reached perfection during the next few centuries A brief survey of 
th« institution of the ministry aod other Palace Officers m the 
difTeient per ods of Karnataka history may be found useful 
RUmstry under the vartaus representative dynasties 

Under the Gangas the following designations of the ministers 
holding different portfolios occur in the inscriptions Sarvadhikari 
(Prime Minister), Dandanayaka •, the Mannevergadde (The Royal 
Steward), Hiriya Bhandan, Yuvaraja and Saodhivigrahin (Minister 
for Peace and War) * , spoken of also as Mallavijaya, Sutradhikari 
and Maha Pradbana ” 

In the Cdlukya Period there were the Sandhivigrahin (Minister 
for Peace and War), later rriled as Hen Sandhivigrahin® and" 
Kannada Sandhivigrahin®, Hen Lata Karnata Saodhivigrahin and 

1 EC XII 269 

2 El rv.p 242 

3 EC V Hq 53 EC 11, SB 240 

4 EC VI Mg 21 EC V, Ak 194 EC X K1 63 

5 E C XI Dg 25 

6 Rice, Mysore /riscrt^^ioMS, p 144 

7 Dynaittesef tht Kanarese Districtf p 457 
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KaDnada*Heri-Lata Sandhiviprahin; Maha Pradhana^ Mantri, and 
Saciva ® (ths Prime Minister). 

In the earlier years of the regime of the HoyAlas the system of 
the Panca-Pradhanas or ‘Five Ministers’ of the Hoysala admmistra 
tion IS well known. They were: (i) ^rlkaranadhikan, (ii) the Hitiya 
Bhandan, (ni) the Senadhipati, (iv) the Mahapasayita and (v) the 
Sandhivigrahm. But later on some more Ministers wereincluded in 
the staff. The Prime Minister was called SarvadhikarT, Sarva 
or ^irah pradhana. 

In the Vijayanagara period, the Rajagurus (like Vidyaranya and 
Vyasaraya) play a prominent part. In this period the Karyakarta * 
(whose functions are not still known) and the subordinate officers 
under the Dandanayaka like Nayakas, Amaraoayakas and Patteyana. 
yakas appear on the scene The Vijayanagara emperors otherwise 
follow in the footsteps of the Hoysalas. 

Palace Staff 

The inscriptions also detail the names and functions of'otber 
officers of the palace 

In the period of the Gangas of TalkSd and the Hoysalas there 
were the following officers' the Mahapasayita (Minister of Robes),'^ 
Mabalayaka (probably Maha Aryaka, the Palace Chamberlain),^ the 
Anlabpuradhyaksa or Antabpas&yika (connected with tbe palace^ 
secrets), tbe Nidhikara (Treasurer), ^asanadbikankaksapatalika, 
Rajapala, Padiyara, Hadiyara or Hadihara (the Superintendents of 
tbe guiding of the public), and Sajjevella (Durbar Baksi). Then there 
were tbe betel-carriers, Superintendent of cereibooies (Sarvadhtkari). 
Srikarana Heggade, and the DbarmSdhikar^a * or Chief Justice. 
Tbe life guards m the time of the Hoysa|as called themselves as 
Garudas ‘They even used to lay down their lives on their master's 
death. * 


1. S / E No 337 of 1920 

2. E/. Kill, p 20 

3 E C V. Ha33,p II 
4. B C VI, Kp 14,37. 

3. Rice, Sifsore an3 Caorg from the InxnPHom, pp I70-I71. 
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During the period o! the Kadambas the following were the private 
secretaries of the king : Rayasutradbikarin ( Royal Draughtsman ) 
Mahamatra ^ • Rajjaka Rahasyadhyaksa and Lekhaka. 

U&der the Calukyas the following officers are enumerated : 
the Antahpuradhyaksa (Superinten^tof the Harem), Kanturagaver- 
ggade (Minister for elephant*forcg_s^and cavalry), Stikarana ( Chief 
Accountant ), Manneverggadde ( Palace Controller), Dharmadhikarin 
(Superintendent of Religious AfTafrs), the Sasanadhikarin, the 
Danadhikarin. etc. 

In the Vijayanagara period the various minor officers of the 
palace were : the betel-bearers, the Bhatas, the calendar-makers, the 
officials who coducted the royal worship, the engravers and the 
composers of inscriptions 

It may be observed that the desigoations like the Mahnpra* 
dbana-Oandanayaka, Mabipradbana Sarvadbikari.Scnadbipati, Hiri* 
yahadavala or Maonevergadde, etc. referred to above, indicate the 
ftiwwt wle played, by the calnlstets In two or nvote departments of the 
slate. The m inisters were genera lly learned a nd skilled In st ate- 
ci:aft^- Hera are the qualifications described : Karayana, tSe^ief 
minister ot KrsnarSja, was dear to him like his right hand and was lull 
of vigour, employed by him in matter of peace and war, conversant 
with all the rules of state policy, a first-rate poet and kindly speaking, 
he delighting in the law as if embodied in human form.’ They belonged 
to noble families, . sometimes the Yuvatdja being included in the 
Ministry. Afinisters like Camondaiaya did the work both of a 
politician and a martial hero. The charters issued by the ^ilaharas, 
who were the feudatories of the RAstrakutas in Konkana, frequently 
describe the whole administrative machinery, mainly of all the 
ministers and their respective portfolios. Some of the Prime 
Ministers enjoyed the privilege of having feudatory titles and were 

1. r. C. Ak. 123. 

2. E C IX NI. 1. 

3. E. C. VJf. Sk. 29. 

4. Salelore, Social and Pcttticat Lije oj the Vt/ayanagara Empire, 1, 

PP. 217 fl. , 

5. E. /.IV. p. eo. 
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“entitled to the Paiicaraahasabdas' e s Dalla*, the Foreign Minister 
>01 Dhruva and Kalidasa*, the War Mihister of Jagadekamalla 
Further, the ^Kalas inscription of Govinda IV * informs us that 
generals were supplied v/ith palatial buildings, permitted to use ele 
phants for riding inves‘ed with brillunt robes and cunningly_\vorked 
staffa, which wre the inaignia of their office , and were au thorised to 
use a muUrfude of curiously made parasols They had 1 ke the 
Mahasamsntas the gr^ musi&kllastrumeats of their own office 
Sometim-s the ministers were appointed \e g Kalidasa ) as chiefs of 
the feudatories * The kings used to grant them villages ' renamed 
after them ’ 

We need not add anything in regard to the working of this vast 
machinery, which was in itself efficient and perfect The registers of 
all the original drafts of the royal documents, grants and endowments 
were k«pt at separate head^quarters (one«uch head quarter being at 
Thana )* The Cola records show that royal orders, when drafted 
by the secretariet were countersigned by the Chief Secretary* 
Generally the grants contained th$ royal sign manual, the names 
of the conposer of the grant and the person who conveyed it to 
the grantee * 

VI Provincial Oistncf, Town and Village Admmisfrafion 
Provifjctal Admimslrntion 

The term Mahigimaatas is rather differently used lu the various 
periods of Karnataka history In the Rastrakuti period the governors 
of the provinces were endowed with this designation But under the 
Calukya^ as Rice would have it, they were to supervise 
control and direct the activities of the feudatory chiefs called 
Mahamandalesvaras 

The post of the Mabasamantas was sometimes hereditary as in 
the case of Bankeya and bis descendants They were sometimes 

1 AlteVar The Rentrakatas andMitir Tv its p 165 

2 E 1 X p 89 

3 F / VI p 140 

4 FI XIII p 334 

5 7 A VI p 139 

6 /A VUI pp 379 280 

7 AlleVar op oil p 171 

8 5 / / HI Nos 151 205 

9 Altekar op cit p 173 
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called as i?aja or Arasa (* e, Matakkarasa, under Govinda III) The 
office of the Maba<amanta was also military They could eaercise 
the privilege of the remission of taxes ‘ even without the consent 
of the king.’ 

The Governors were assisted by officers like the Nada heggade, 
or Nads perggade, or Nada gavunda They, had t heir own courts at 
the ir ca pitals , In the Kalacurya period Karanas or imperial 
censor^: styled as Dharmmadbyaksangal and Rajadhyaksangal, used to 
supervise the policy of provincial Governors And they possessed 
powers even to qaell any insurrection if it was to arise. These 
Governors were probably helped by the Rastramabattaras” 

The District and Taluka Officers 
The Visayapatis and the Bhogikas or Bbogapatis managed 
the administrative wotk of the "town and the Taluka respectirely 
The Bhogapatis were sometimes given feudatory titles*. The 
Visayapatis were probably helped by the Visayamahattaras 

It 15 not nece»«aty to go into tfae details of the problem of the 
appointment of the revenue officers, i e Nadagavunda and others 
Still the Visayapatis and the Bhogikas possessed power of remission 
of taxes Further, as Dr Altekar observes, * * taxes in kind or 

foodstuffs and veget ables formed part of the pay of th ^ 

local officers-^.!’ 

Thf Mahai taras —In some of the inscriptions are mentioned 
the Rastrapati — Visayapati — Gnimakuta — Ayuktaka — Niyuktaka — 
Adhikarika— ’Mabattaras. The word Mabattara is variously 
interpreted as ( i ) b henff, Comm issioner. Official and President 
(Barnett)*, ( ii ) also Gramakutaka**vmage_headman (Monier 
Williams)"' But we may agree with the conclusion of Dr Altekar 
when he says, that " there is nothing improbable m the evolution of 
the bodies of the Visaya and Rastramabattaras on the analogy of the 
i nstitution of th e Gramamahattaras which existed almost everywhere 

1 EC VII Sk 219 cf Morses Kadambakula, p 26S 

2 Altekar op ciI p 173 . 

3 Ibid, p 17S 

4 I A XII, p 22S {LtnAeyarasa mahasamanta) 

5 AUekar.o^ cit p 181 

6 I A Vin, p 18 

7 C I XII p 145 
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in the Deccan from 500 A D to 1300 A ’ It is interesting 
to note m this connection that there was also an ofQcer called 
Mahattama*Sarvadhikatin appointed ® 

Town ^Administfation 

The towns were administered generally by the g uild co rporations 
with their Prefect called the Pattanasetti. They were called as 
PHrapatts and Nt^arapatis m the Rastrakuta period *. Sometimes 
tn iTrtar y^Qflrcers were appointed to the posts * Once, in the time 
of Jagadekamalla Mahadeva and Palaladeva were appointed as 
joint prefects at Badami As Krishna Rao has aptly summari 2 ed 
the system of administration in the towns '* The.AssembIy of the 
town imposed taxes on house, oil mills, potters, washermen, masons, 
basket mal ets. shop keepers, aad customs on imports and expo^ns^, 
givmg exemption to Brahmins from payment of chief TalTesT and 
ad ministered law and order througbjhe yiagarika or the Totigara- 
the magistrate and the head of thejrity police He bad to dispose 
of all important disputes^r'^atmg to the roads and houses, regulate 
prices, take the census and keep a record of all persons comicg into 
and leaving the city, at the same time remit regular accounts to the 
king He also eaforeed regulations regarding hou^^es and streets and 
saoi'ation, assisted by Gopas and Sthaoikas The Brabmms enjoy* 
ed exemption f rom payment of taxes and custom s dues^ the nad.'Dn 
conSition of carrying out annual repairs or managing^ublic-affairs? 
which they successfully performe d by a ppointing one-of their members 
in^rotation once a month ( masa-vag^dde tana ) ’ ’* 

The Village Administralicn 

The villages were_called by their various designations, eg Kerj, 
Kallu. Bidu, Halil or Uru, etc It should be noted that the villages 
in Karnataka were of three types, i.e “ Tamil, Karnataka and 

1 Altekar, op cll p 1S9 

2 I A Xm,p 66 

3 Altekar op c$l ,pp 181 162 

4 Ibid 

5 Ibtd 

6 Krishna Rao TheGangaiofTaJkad pp 161-162 
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Maharastra so far as the problem of the village council is concerned 
The villages w e re divided into se p arate quarters of residence for , 
the differentcommunities 


- The village officers consisted of (i) Gavunda or Gtamakuta, 
Gamundaor Stbalagowda, (ii) Yuktas Ayuktas Niyuktasor Upayukta, 
or (ill) Karanas Senabova, &inabhoga or Lekhaka, (tv) Watchman* 
(talavara) and other minor servants like begars (labourers), etc 


ViUage^tlestdmaii . — ^The village headman _^a s.a hered itary 
officer Generally there used to be only one hea dma n for every village 
though several are mentioned in the inscriptions of the Rattas of 
Saundiiti The headman had to look after the defe nce the 
militia and revenue administration of the village He was empowered 
to try petty criminal cas es He was allotted rev enue free lands in l ieu 
of his services He also u^d to enjoy the taxes in kind payable to the 
king byj he villagers, down to r^eot Tim es * Along with thTfiSd 
mao the name of perggadi also is mentioned in some of the msenp 
tions The headman usedlojescort royal lad es to their destination * 


The Village Assembly 

As already observed above the village assembly in Karnataka 
was of three differrot types. The Tamil type w as fully autonomous 
andjbe I^du volai--Aystani _was m vogue under the s ame The 
Ka rnataka and the M ah acas tra types consisted of the^Mahajanas or. 
village elders who formed a democratic b ody equally useful and 
successful as their sister institution in the Tamil land 

The Mahajanas were designated as Mahaltaras in the 
Maharastra and Perumakkal m the Tamil land The Mudinur * 
assembly consisted of 500 Mahajaoa*:. whereras that of Kukanur* 


1 Altekar Village Con lunitieein Western Jndia pp 48 54 55 

2 E ; XI p 224 fl 

3 AlteVar op cit p 194 

4 7BBRASXp257 

5 SI Epigraphy 1926 No C 464 
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was comprised of 1002 However, the ‘Brahmio members of the 
assembly were designated as Mahajanas and the Vaisyas as Nakfaaras ’ 

As has been pointed out by Dr Altekar the Mahajanas formed 
the entire group of* all the families in any village The fact of an 
mscripUon at Perur (1022 A D ) referring to the 500 families of 
Perur and on another occasion to an equal number of Mahajanas of 
Perur is enough to corroborate the above statement * These 
Mahajanas also included all the adult population of the village 
Except in the case of the Brahmadeya lands the Mahajanas consisted 
of people of different communities also 

The qualifications of the Mahajanas are described m the 
following inscription * ‘'The earth extols the thousand as being 
men abounding in (good) conduct, seats of incalculable merit, 
uniquely worshipped by Ihe world, skilled marts, having fame like 
autumnal celestial trees to the companies of cultured and agreeable 
men, ravishing the powers of haughty foes, bees to the lotus feet of 
the blessed eod Kesavaditya The tbouvand are birth sites' of supreme 
generosity' 

As Dr Altekar has described the mam functions of the Mahajanas 
were The Mahajanas of the Karnataka used to perform the functions 
of trustees and bankers, manage schools (temples), tanks and rest 
houses, raise subscriptions for public purposes and pay village dues 
to the central government* In fact, contributions and taxes were 
collected on occasions like the marriage or thread ceremony etc 
The Mahajanas also helped towards the maintenance of the famous 
college at Salotgi They were very mftuential m the king's courts 

M ahajanas used to bold their meetings with the headman as 
President either under a tree or in a local temple^or, as at Kadiyur, 
in a Sabhamandapa Even a foreign traveller Sullaiman opinec 
that, ' there existed popular courts in India m addition to 

1 E / IV p 274 

2 I A XVIII p 273 B Altekar The Rsistrakutas and theif tunes 
p 199 

3 El XVIII p 195 

4 Altekar op ett p 205 

5 / A XII p 224 
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the king’s courts*^ The jarisdiction of the Mahajanas was limited 
to petty criminal casca only lo other matters they had full freedom 
to treat all kinds of eases However, , there was the p ower of an 
appeal to the king 


The village revenues comprised (i) the Melvaram or Govern^ 
ment share and (ii) Cudivara or t he in habitants* share The 
Government co uld not attach _lhe^tter The Servamanyam in 
dicated land entirely tax free The king used to consult the village 
repre,entitives in impoftant_loc^~matt^s'~aH’^ting~'tbe village * 


VII Justice 


The judicial 'idmioistratioo to Karnataka had also reached a 
iaTn^degree of p-rfection Besides the king as the supreme ruler 
there were different kinds of judical bodies m the state e g (i) the 
Chief Judicial tribunal, t c Dharmadhyaksa or otherwise called 
Dharmadhyaksangal (it) the Mabadaodanajal a or the chief of the 
Nadu, who also u,ed to decide matters within his jurisdiction 
(ni) the Guild courts or what the Dbarmasastras termed as ^reni, 
and, finally, (iv) the headman, oMhe \illage assembly, in case there 
was an assembly in the Milage y 


Krishna Rao is of opinion that " much of unnecessary litigation 
was avoided by the practice of Samyasasana ’ * The decision 
in regard to the village disputes %vas gnen by the Senabova 
and it was final 


The higher courts (Nos I and II) had the power to award 
capital punishment for murder The following ordeals were in 
vogue (l) ordeal by boiling wat*rand by mounting the balance, 
(2) ordeal by heated metal pala divye (3) ordeal by killing a snake in 
a jar and (4) ordeal by the holding of the consecrated food m the 
presence of the village God, and others 


1 Maulvl Mabeshaprasad Sadhn Sutaiman Saudagar p 81 

2 El XIII, p 35, fn l 

3 EC Vm Sb 132 

4 Kiishoa Rao op ctt p 172 
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A certificale of victory (Jayapatra) was istued to the 
successful party 

Vlll Finance 

A study of the problem ot taxation and land tenures m the 
different periods of Karnataka history is interesting We find 
therein a gradual development of the various methods adopted 
by the state towards systematization The periods of the Calukyas* 
Hastrakutas, Hoysalas and Rayas of Vijayanagara are of special 
importance 

The following taxes were imposed in the various periods (I) 
Under the Calttkyas the foliowiog taxes were current Land Revenue, 
a family tax called Okkaldere/ taxes on the manure pit« oil mills, 
betel leaves, areca outs pepper, saffron, women s cloth cart bads of 
paddy’, cart tax*, oilmuogers weavers, artisans*, the partnership 
tax the family taxon bullocks, berjjunka, Kodavisa, handura bana 
and a tax on mirrors which was to be paid by the prostitut es*'^ 

Cuslotns duties —The costoms dues were the periunkai 
vaddaravula, and the two bikode’ These were charged on various 
commodities, e g areca nuts®, drugs spices, clothes, horses*, 
musk, saffron, yak hair, pancavange, cus cus grass’®, etc 

In the Rastrakuta period the mam sources of income were 
(<r) Regular taxes Udranga, Upankara (the two being the same 
as Bhagabhogakara bhaga being land tax and bhogakaca 
being petty taxes on betel leaves, fruits etc ) , Bhntapratyaya 
( general excise and octroi duties, and manfacture o! articles ), or 
^ulka or Siddbaya, Vt sti ( forced labour ) and miscellaneous taxes 

1 EC vn Sk 192 cf DmakarA Deiai <M5) 

2 EC Vni Sb 299 

3 E C XI Ja, 9 

i SI BPtgraphy 1919 No B 26? 

5 E C Vll HI 46 

6 E C Vll Sk 295 

7 EC VII Sk no and 192 

a SI epigraphy , 1915 Kos 476 460 

9 E C Xr Cd 21 
10 SI epigraphy 1917 No c 16 
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c g on marriage and at the festivity of tbe attainment of pubertj *■, 
and a tax on men dying without a son or on those who have no sons* 
(&) Occasional taxations Catabhztapravesyadauda, RajasevakS 
ftdm vasattdauda and emergency demand of the state (c) Fines 
(d) Income from government properties, sen of crown land, waste 
lands and trees, mines and salt, and treasure trove and property of 
the persons dying without heir* (e) Tributes from feudatories 

Besides the taxes mentioned above a list of many more were 
added during the Hoysala regime * All kinds of goods, even 
firewood and straw were taxed, excepting glass rings, brass pots and 
soap balls The traders paid mane bah angadi gutta was paid by 
the shop keepers riie ayagara and other officers accounted for one 
third or one eighth of the produce to the government those who sold 
spuiluouB liquor paid kallah , the botchers were liable to the half 
yearly tax called kasayi gntta , washerman paid ubbe^guita , those 
who smelted iron, homla gutta, annually , the weavers and the 
manufacturers of cotton cloth paid jakayatt, gamge gufia was the 
nam- given to the tax on oil makers , soinayocarani, that on the 
headman of etch caste jatt manyam, that paid by the Madigas or 
CbucUers the salt makers had to pay , the cow herds 

hullabanm for feeding their flocks m the public pastures havaU 
guHa was the name given to the tax which the Government got by 
letting out jungles, rnd those who were convicted of murder (?) 
(homicide ?) and executors were liable to the joyiri gutta ” 

The Rayas of Vijanagara add’d to the list many minor items of 
income (cf B A Saletore, Social and Political Life m the Vijayana 
gara Empire ) 

Expenditure —All these revenues were spent on various 
Items, e military department, personal expenses o! the king 
and the members of the royal family, religious endowments 
public works department , and alt other items of expenditure that 
a good government generally adopts 

1 /A,xrx, p us 

2 C(, Sil^tore, Social and Paliltcal Li/e tn the Vijayanagaia Empire, 

I, pp H8 149 
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Land Tenures 

The epigraphica! records oE the period throw a flood of light 
on the system of land revenue 

The lands were divided according to the nature of the soil 
such as Makki { black soil ), and for Kummari cultivatioor etc ^ 
Further, as Krishna Rao observes * The epigrapbical records 
make mention of three kinds of tenures under which the farmers 
held the land (0 The Sarvamanyot a kind of gift wherein 
th“ government relinquished all rights (ii) The Trtbhoga, a 
joint tenure enjoyed by three distinct parties eg a private person, 
god of the village, Brahmins and Talavittis (iii) Then there is a 
mention of grants su^'h as Bitrukattu ( for certain tanks ) Kere 
kodege and Kattakodege (for services for the upke-p of the tank ), 
Bal Galccu Kalnad or sivaoe ( grants of land made to the family of 
the fallen heroes) Mention is made in several inscriptions of Rakta 
Kodege or Nettara Kodege (the sameas Bal Galuccu) ' ’ 

In th‘ Vtjayanagara p*nod the following kinds of land 
tenures (whrh were rent free) are mentioned ‘pnndarmdai, javita 
parfu adaipu, otti guttigai servai, and others ’ 

Taxaltott — Futher “ the land taxation m the Rastrakuta 
timea was very high It was about twenty p»r cent including all the 
miscellaneous dues like the Upartkara or Bhogakara It may 
be pointed out that Sber Shah and Akbar used to claim thirty three 
percent of the gto s produce from the peasant *, and the mcidency 
of taxation in Vijayanagra Empire seems to have been still 
higher * ' ' 

The land revenue was collected both in kind and cash 
There are instances to show that even instalments were given to 

1 EC vni Sb 33 31 

Ktisbna Rao op ctl pp 154 ff 

3 Moretand Agrarian Systetn oj UosUm Indta pp 76 ff. 

4 ^Ueliar op c 223 
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the agricalturists for the payment of land revenue In cases 
of emergency even remissjoos were made by th- supreme authorities 

Ownership m Land 

The various inscriptions of the different periods of Karnataka 
history show that the government did not claim any proprietory 
right In the lands of the realm ( except m the case of their own 
private property) The Koonur inscription of Amoghavarsa !*• , 
and the Tiruhkayalur inscription * clearly prove, that it was 
generally the land and not revenue paid that was assigned 
to the donee Further, as Dr. Altekar observes " the fact that the 
king Kanna * should had it necessary to give only detached pieces 
of cultivable land situated in the different corners of the village 
shows that the state was not, and did not claim to be the proprietor 
of the entire land of the realm^ He even takes the support of 
tb« statements made by Jaimmi, Sabara, Katyayaoa Nilakantha, 
kladhava and Mitramisra, and makes an observation tn regard 
to Jagaaoatha, who disagrees with tbe above authors, that, ' Jaganna 
tha IS a very late writer aud his testimony is contradicted by the 
almost uoaaimous views of both earlier and later writers ’ * 

IX Art of Warfare 

All the various inscriptions, the accounts of the foreigners, 
literature and the various' reliefs of art have thrown light on tne 
problem of the art of warfare in ancient Karnataka We have 
dealt with the topic of banners ( Dbvajas ) used by the various 
dynasties m the ancient and medieval periods { cf Appendix II) 
In fact the Kadambas, the Gangas, the Rastrakutas, the Hoysalas, 
the Yadavas arid the Rayas of Vijayanagara did possess mighty armies 
of all kinds According to Fensbta the army of the Rayas of Vija 
yauagara on tbe eve of the battle of Rakkasa-tangadgi consisted of 
900,000 infantry, 45,000 cavalry, 2,000 elephants and 15,000 

1 E ; VI p 29 * 

2 S / / ni pp 104 6 

3 ct / H B /? A S X.p 199 

4 Altelar 0 ^ elt , p 238 

5 (a) Ibid pp 238 39 
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auxiliaries ' We have tried to deal only with the mam problems 
in connection with this branch of study 

The Dandanayaka or the Mahadandanayaka was appointed as 
the minister of warfare There were other subordinates to work 
under him The king used to lead the army whenever necessity 
aro^e The remarkable exploits ol generals like Bankeya Camunda 
raya and the viragals spread throughout the country may throw light 
on the heroic spirit of the age 

The elephant the camel (during the Vijayanagara period), the 
cavalry and the infantry formed the mam divisions of the army 

The early Kannada kings seem to have possessed both the naval 
and land forces Bharoach Malpeaodothersseemtohaveactedasgood 
sea ports The Calukya king Mangalisa is described to have conque 
red the Bevatidvipa Further Puhkesi is said to have conquered 
Pun (which IS probably Gbarapun or Elepbanta ) m the north of 
Southern India The famous Athole inscription of Pulikesi II des 
cribes the exploits of the mighty king on the Western coast It is 
stated ‘ iVben be who resembled the destroyer of cities, was beste 
gtng that city, which was the goddess of the fortunes of the estern 
ocean with hundreds of ships that had resemblance to elephants mad 
with passion the sky, which was as blue as a newly opened lotus 
and which, covered with masses of clouds became like the ocean and 
the ocean was like the sky * 

The /olfowing musical instruments among others were in 
vogue Fare (Hare), Bheri, Duodubhi, Kontevare, Habbare, Dhakka 
Mrdanga, Damani, Cambaka, Davude, Dolu, Tambaia Nissala 
(na), Mavtutiya, Kabale, Kombu, Boggogabala Heggal’e (Bugle),* etc 

Weapons 0/ Warfare Mr Bettigeri has given m detail a 
list of the weapons used in the medieval period yi KarnStaka 


1 Sewell A Forgotten Fmptre p 202 

2 I A Vni, 24 < 

3 Deiai S!s 
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Dmkani, Marul, ^ataghni (perhaps gun), Petala, Tali.Bhalleya, 
Nejeyu, Kunta, Kanta,Sabala,Itti,Herjtti, Silukitti, sv ords Kaigatti, 
Khandeya, Soratiya Katti, Balagatli.Karijari.Suragi Haisnrige,Baku, 
Korabiigatti,Pandidale,Havirja Helige,Sura Nadedava, weapons made 
out of rope* pasa, BTsuvale, Jottige, Bitavagga, Kavane, Gala, Nuleni, 
weapons made out of tree Beike, Bitikotadu, Kaigudige, Olalugudi* 
ge, Nelagumma, Mudgara, Masale. Kavegallu, Dasi (gota), Adduva 
Iige, Ballole, Saracbundole, Tugudole, Niccamke; weapons of 
stones manegallui Gundugatlu, Dasugunda, Oddugallu, Ettugallu, 
Erugallu, Aregallu, Kavanegallu. and other weapons e g Billu, 
Ambu, Sula, Addayudha, Karegasu, Javadande, Kattalike, Kodalti 
Gade.Kattan, Hara,T jrugam, Kilayudha, Gandaguttan, Guddale, etc * 

Further there were other varieties of fighting in vogue i e 
Satnbarana, Mallayuddha (dual fighting), etc 

The following forts ?re mentioned as strong during the historical 
period. Erambarage (Raicbur), Kurugodu, Hangal (VTrakote), Gutti, 
fiellittige, RattapalU (or Ratteballi), Soratur, ‘ Banavasi, Toregallai 
Belgame, Gokage, UccbangT, Badami, and Morkbmd. 

The enlistment to the army was made from all the castes 
mcludiog the Brahmin community (especially as military officers) 
X Foreign Relations 

We propose to dealt with the problem of the international 
trade under 'Economic Condition’. Further all the Greek, Persian 
and Chinese tiavellers ba\e described how the Hindu kings, m 
normal limes, tried to keep amicable relations with the foreigners 
the Persian ambassador from Kbus’ros II received by Pulikesi 
the account of the partial treatment given to Mahomedans by the 
Rastrakuta monarchs, * or the statement of ‘Abdur Razzaq * regar- 
ding how he was welcomed with pomp and dignity, or the accounts 
of rJons and some Englishmen regarding the noble treatment given 
to them by Venkatapati Raya m A D. 16H Further the Rayas 
of Vijayanagara and the Nayakas of Madura showed their nobility in 
making grants to the Mahomcdan mosques or by allowing the 
followers of St Franc is Xavier or Fr de Nobih “ to spread their 

1 PettlgerS, Karnataka Jattajivaita, p 5l g 

2 cf »l»o I A XII, 257 

3 Elliot, Histmy of Inita, I, pp 27-34 

4 Ibid, p 112. 

3 Heras, AravUu Dynasty, Intro p XIV 
11-18 
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own cult on the western coast of India The instance of the recruit 
ment of Mahoraedans to service is well known 

APPENDICES TO CHAPTER III 
I Numismatics 

A study of the coinage of the various dynasties which ruled over 
Karnataka is interesting, but always possessed of super abundant 
difficulties However, it shows the variety of methods which were 
adopted m different periods of history only to culminate in the more 
perfect matrix form n the Vijayangara period We are detailing 
here m a tabular form how tbe system of coinage developed in 
Karnataka (cf also Economic Condition Coinage) 

DYNASTIES & KINGS COINS (THEIR NATURE) 
Corns found m the primi Generally silver coins available 
tive tombs of the Kistavans They are called Putanas or Eldhngs 
of Southern India Shape oblong, angular, square, or 

nearly round with punch'-marhs on 
one or both sides The symbols- 
cannot be deciphered 

(1) Satavahanas and Cutus Possess Northern characteristics 
Generally cast m moulds with 
Buddhist symbols The obverse 
bear figures of a lion, or horse or 
elephant &. the reverse Buddhist cross 
or wheel to which tbe name of Ujjain 
symbol is given The coins of the 
Kolhapur branch bear the symbols of 
bow and arrow in place of tbe 
UjjaiQ symbol 

The Padmatankas — with a lotus 
in tbe centre round which are four 
punch marks of smaller padmas 
Earliest specimen - probably 
Maogalisa Imitation of tbe above 


(2) Kadambas 

(3) Early Calukyas 
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(4) Later Calukyas— 

j Some of these bear the figure o a 

Jagadekamella and Cnlukya* 

Boar with the king’s name punched 

candra 

round about at the circumference. 
Generally cup-shaped. Use of the 


double-die brought into vogue. 

(5) Yadavas 

The above double-die system conti- 
nued. ^ 

(6) Hoysaj’as 

They were productions of a pure 
die. Elliot remarks that their cogni- 
zaoce appears to have been a bull 
couchant. which is seen on several of 
the seals. ‘ There are also some 
coins of this dynasty m which the 
figures of a lion are found lu and 
round the 'centre. ’ 

(7) Vijayaoagara Period 

/ 

The matri.x system instead of the 
puncb*unarked system comes Into 
vogue. ** A uniform welght'Standard 
of the pagodas was introduced, the 
shape and metallic value of the 
different coins were fixed, and the 
coinage in general was sub-divided 
into several denominations”.* 

lit Dynasty : 

Hanbara 

(1) Hanuman ( Hanuman Varayi 
Varaha) 

( 

(2) Garuda 

Bukka I 

Hanuman 

2nA Dynasty , 

Hanbara 11 , 

(I) Umamahesvara, (2) LaksmI" 
Namyana, (3) Saraswati-Brahma, 
and (4) the Bull. 

Bukka 11 

Bull ’ 


1 Numi$maUe SuppUment.^tlo. XXXlk’( 1925). pp. 6 ff. 

2. Elliot, Nos. 90-91, pi. Ill 

3. Ayj&agiT, Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society,!. 

4. Paocbamokbi. VijayanagaraCommemoration Volume, pp. lOS-109 
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Devaraya I 

( 1 ) Umamahesvara (2) Laksmi- 
Narayana and (3J Bull 

Ramacandra 

Elephant 

Vijayaraya I 

Bull 

Devaraya II 

(1) Elephant, C2) Elephant and 
King fighting, and (3) Umamahesvara 

Vijayaraya 11 

Elephant 

Malhkarjuna 

Elephant 


II The Royal Heraldry (Lanccbanas) 

A complete study of the problem of the Laucchanas of the 
various dynasties that ruled over Karnataka is of absorbing interest 
The seals on the various copper*p]ate grants, the stone inscriptions, 
coins and other evidences give us full information about the Royal 
Lancchanis and Dhvajas of the different dynasties 

( Note Someltmcs the Molt/ on the banner (Dhvaja) and the 
Latiechana 0 / a ptrttcular dynattyare different, but tn the case of 
others the moU) of both the LaTicchaMO and the banner is the some) 


Name of the Dyt asty 
King 

or Lancchana 

Dhvaja 

Kodagus 


Vanara (monkey) 

Satavahaoas 

Ujjain Symbol, 

[ according to 


the Bow nnd the 
Arrow There is a 
great controversy on 
this point (cf Nunn 
smafics, above) 

Pampa] 

Cutu Satakarois 

HiVl-marh and 
Tree within rail (cf 
NumtsmaUcs) 


Gangas of Talkad 

Elephant 


Kadambas 

Lion 

Hanuman 

Caiukyas of Badarai 

Boar ( Varaha ) 
(and sometimes other 

Palidhvaja 


minor symbols, e g 
Sun, Moon, Ganesa, 
Laksuu, etc , ) 
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Note : The Insignia of the Calokyas might be summarized as 
follows “ the white umbrella ( ^vetatapatra ), the conchshell 
(^ankba), sounds of the five great musical instruments (Naubata 
or Pancamabasabda), the Pahdhvaja, double*drum ( Dhakka ), the 
boar-badge ( Varaha-Lanccbana ), the peacock fan (Mayura pinca) 
since Karttikeya was the special object of their reverence, the spear 
(Kunta) of Karttikeya, the* throne (Simhasana), the makaratorana 
(probably as ornamentals), the Vahana of Ganga, the golden Sceptre 
(Kanakadanda), the Ganga and Yamuna 

Vikramadit^VI Lion 

( an exception ) 

Visnuvardbana I Lion 

Guttas of Guttal Lion ( Mrgaiaja- Vala and 

Lancchana) Garnda Dhvaja. 

Hoysajas Tiger or Elephant. 

Notei General Pearse found a 
gofden com of the Hoysafas which 
bears the figures'll two lions both 
facing, what be calls, an altar or 
stambha. It is just like the one 

. obtaining in the 'Further Excavations 

of Mohenjo-Daro’. 

Rastrakutas Garuda 

Kalacuryas Daroaruka Vrsabhadhvaja 

Rattas of Saundalti Smdur Suvama 

Garudadhvaja 

Sindas of Hrambarage Tiger and Naga Nagadhvaja 

(the latter of the 
Bagalkot family) 

^^davas of Seunadesa Hanuman (the Suvarna-Gatu* 

(De\agiri) problem not yet dadhvaja 

solved) 

Rayas of Vijayanagara Boar, Elephant, BnrgT etc. ( cf* 

also ' Coinage ’ which details the 
various devices used by the Rfiyas) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION 


KaiOitiVa India Chlfta and Western World— Cxpocts nod Icnpotts— 
Prosperous Karnataka— Coins WeJfihts and measures— Guilds 

A marveDoua workmansbip lo the field of art and architecture, 
a sound system of admioistration a net>\7ork of educational centres 
spread through every nook and corner, and a perfection reached 
in every department of life — all these elements would not have been 
imbibed by Karnataka as a nation provided there were to be an 
absence of a strong economic foundation In (act, Karnataka had a 
perfect guild organisatioo, a separate chapter on coins weights and 
measures, and it possessed all that ^vas necessary to make her people 
happy through the last hundreds of years Here we have decided 
to give a brief survey of the main problems id regard to the economic 
life of the people 

1 Karnataka, India, China and Western World 

There was a close commercial contact between Karnataka, the 
other parts of India, the empiresand cities of Home and Greece and 
China The mam trade routes between the southern and northern 
India were three ( 1 ) through the western coast — the story of 
the Bbargavas at MShismati ellucidates this (2) through the 
Vindhya mountains cf the story of Agastya’s crossing the Vindhya , 
and (3) through the eastern direction of India Sir R G 
Bhandarkar has summarized (be position in early India thus • 
‘ Communtcaiioa between ibe several prounces does not appear to 
have been very difficult Benefactions of persons residing in 
Vauayanti or Banavasi, and Sorparaka or Supara, are recorded in the 
cave at Karli of a Nas k merchant at Junnar, of natives of 
northern India and Datiamitn. situated in lower Sindh, at Nasik, 
and of an oil monger of Katahataka or Karbad at Kudem On the 
other hand, gifts of natives of Nosilc and KarbAd are recorded on (he 
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stupa at Bharhnt which lies midway between Jubbalpur and 
Allahabad."^ 

In regard to the contact between Karua^ka and the Indus 
Valley people, we have already observed in the first chapter how 
the latter were indebted to Karnataka for the various commodities. 

Karnataka seems to have had commercial dealings even with 
China, because a brass coin of the Chinese Emperor Han-wa-hi was 
obtained at Chitaldrug.^ 

The commercial intercourse between the West and southern India 
was of a very ancient date. Herodotus ( 484*425 B. C. ) describes 
that Pandyon, the King of Madura, arrived to the continent from 
Crete and settled himself at Athens. * He describes these people as 
Termilai. The recent excavations earned on by Prof. Kuodangar 
and his colleagues at Brabmapurl In the Kolhapur State, reveal a 
close connection between these people, the Greek occupants at Taxila » 
and those at Arikemedu, near Pondicherry. The Greek farce found 
at Oxyrhyncus clearly exhibits the knowledge tbe Greeks possessed 
m regard to Malpe and its surrounding province. It is very striking 
that Ptolemy makes a mention of Brakhmanoi Magoi*the expression 
Magoi being tbe equivalent of the Kannada word Magu ( c/. in/ra ). 
Numerous Roman coins are found in different localities m the south.^ 
There also exists the Temple of Augustus at Muziris in the Cochin 
State. All these are remarkable indications of the close contact 
between the Greek and Roman merchants and tbe Indians. 


Ptolemy calls the west coast as Pirate*coast-Ariafte Andron 
Pireaton. He refers to the king who belonged to' tbe dynasty of 


1. R. G. Bhandaikar, Early History o/^fhe Deccan, p..76. 

2 Q J. II. S. X, p 251. 

3. Heroiolus, 1, 173; Vn. 92: 1.173 

4. eg, at Cbaodravalll. Madaia Dist., Polachy, Karoor, Vellaloor.Ootac* 
rooad and Kannanar ol the Coimbatore Disl., Cuddapah Dist, Nelur, Sho* 
lapur, and in the neighbourhood ol tbe beryl mine in Coimbatore District. 
They are of gold, silver and copper. Cf. also J. E.A.S., 1904. 
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Sadmeis, who seems to be the same roentjoned in the Periplus as the 
Sandanes of Kallieo, who proved hostile to the Greeks- ^ 

Ptolemy even expresses that, if the Greek vessels entered the 
coast even accidentally they were seized and sent under guard to 
Barygaza, the seat of authority. * There seems to have been direct 
routes between Nineveh and Babylon, Patihputra, Egypt and Arabia, 
China and the Deccan and Cylon. 

The famous Egyptian traveller Ptolemy, the unknown author of 
the Peciplns and other Greek, Arabian and Chinese travellers have 
left behind them wonderful accounts regarding the geographical and 
economic conditions existing in ancient Karnataka and other provinces. 
We propose to deal here with the mam resoUs arriv ed at by Ptolemy 
and the Periplus briefly The references made by other authors shall 
be mentiond on other occasions. 


Ptolemy * refers to the following towns and ports 
India Many of the identifications are our own. 

m South 

Adanma 

Adri (Veokatadri) 

118® 

15" 20' 

Aloe 

Alur 

119“ 

16" 20' 

Arembour 

Arouratoi 

Erambarege or Kaicbur 
Acyaputa or Aihote 

120“ 

16" 20' 

Eadiamaioi 

Badami (Their capital 
Tatbilba?) 



Baitbana 

Paitbana ( The royal 
seat of (Siro) Ptole- 
maios or Polemaios) 

117“ 

IS' 30' 

Banaousei 
(Also Byzantion) 

Banavasi 

Vaijayanta or Banavasi 

116“ 

16“ 45' 

Bardaxema (a town) 

Bardesa (Goa) 

113“ 40' 

19' 40' 

Benda 

BbTma 

119® 

16“ 20 

Brakhmanai Magoi 
(Also Brakhme) 

Brahmapnri-Kolhapnr 

State 

128“ 

19“ 


1 cf Supra p 28 

2 McCnndle. Ptolemy, p 39 

' 3 S\iTta3rauilb Majatadu, SleCnttdle's Atte$ent India as described 
by Ptolemy { Matter cutted oat {josb tte whole work ) 
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Benagouron ^ 

VenugramaorBelgaum 


10“ 15' 

Bramagara 

Brahma^ri ( Mysore 
State ) 

116" 45' 

14“ 20 

Deopali or Deopala 

Deogadh 

115^40' 

17“ 50' 

Gambaliba 

Gomantaka (Goa) 

115° 15' 

17“ 

Goarls 

Godavari 



Hippokoura 

Kolhapur 

119° 45' 

19" 10' 

(Royal Seat of Balco- 



kouros) 




Inde 

Indl 

123“ 

20“ 45' 

Kalikat 

Katicat 



Kallada 

Kaladgi 



Kalligeris 

Kanbgif'Hyderabad 

State 

ns“ 

18' 

Kandaloi 

Kuatala (Yule) 



Khaberos (Moutb) 

Kavcrl 

129° 

15’ 15' 

Konba 

Konnur 

117° 

15" 

Koreour 

Karnataka or Kannada 

120* 

15“ 

Kourellour 

Karle 

120° 30’ 

18“ 40' 

Magaour 

Mangalore or Mangga- 
routb of Kosmos lodi- 
copleustes or Manda- 
gora of Periplus 



Malippala 

Maipe 

119° 30' 

20“ !5' 

Mandalat 

Zada'inandata or Berar 

15° 10' 


Modogoulla 

Mudgal ( Hyderabad 
State) 

119° 

18“ 

Moaoglossen 

Cf. M^anur 

114° 10' 

18“ 40' 

(a mart) 


115° 30' 

15" 45' 

Moazifis 

Yule: Muyiri on Mala* 
bar coast 

^117° 

14“ 

^lorounda 

Mujganda (Dharwar 
Dist) orMorkbind 
(NasTk Dist) 

120° 21' 

14“ 20' 
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Napirouris 
or Nagarourians 

Nagarkhanda 

120'’ 

20* 15' 

Namados (Source in 
Oumdion Range) 

Narmada (Vindhjra) 

127'’ 

26" 30 

Nask 

Nask 

llA" 

17" 

Nau'aripa 

Nau'ari 

nr 30 

16* 30 

Nitra (a Mart) 

On Netra\au (R) 

115“ 30 

14" 40 

Olokhoira 

A[\*akhetla 

114“ 

15" 

Omcnagara 

Khambayatot Skambl a 
nagara 

114® 

16*20 

Panlipolis 

\ule P'lnUt’apurt 

Pantiputa or 

118" 

15*29 

Pasape 

Pahsgi or Halsi 

124" 50 

19" IS 

Petirpala 

Paetadkal 

117" 45 

170* 15 

Poudoperoura 

lod copleaste* Pondo 
pauoa Podanpur or 
Dodhanapuror Yodha 




Q pura 



Pounnata 
(Where JsBeryJ) 

PuooaUcr Punoad 

121" 20 

17*30 

Srrisab s 

Sirvijnapura 

119" 30 

20* 

Semne 

^lawna BebgoJa 

118" 

14*20 

Sirimllaga 

Sr mallikSrajuoa or 
^rtsaiH 

119" 20 

18*30 

Soubautton 

Saundatti orSuirandha 
vartj (Belgauro Dist) 

119" 45 

19* 10 

Soupara 

Supara 



Tagara 

Tegur (13 miles from 
Dharwat) 

118" 

19“ 20' 

Tabaso 

Siddapur 

120" 30 

20* 40 

Tinpangahda 

Ttipaivata 

220" 15 

19*40 

The Penplus ^ 

meet ons the following ports and towns on the 


western coast 


1 Ibid 
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Barygazl, AkaburoQt Souppara, I^Ilieo, Semilla, Mandagorai 
Palalpatmai, Melizeigarai Bygantion, Toparon, Tyrannosboas, 3 
separate groups of islands. Khersooesos, , Island of Lenke, Naoura, 
Tyndis, Muziris, NelkyndaiBakare, Mous Pyrrhbs, Balita and Komar. 
II Exports and Imports 


As has been rigfatly observed by Mr. Srikantaya: *' The trade 
between South India and the Roman Empire was extensive in the 
first and the second century A. D. It first started in the luxuries of 
life ( e. g. pepper, spices, fine muslin, perfumes, unguents, pearls* 
precious stones) and later extended to cotton and industrial products. 
The discovery of the monsoon helped its expansion. It was largest 
from the time of Augustus to Nero ( A. D. 68 ) ...It was checked and 
perhaps temporarily stopped by Caracalles* massacre of the people of 
Alexandria in A. D. 215 . Under the Byzantines, the trade was 
with South-west India, I. e. Travancore and South-west coast, and 
commerce with the Deccan and the interior declined. .....In the 

Flavian period there was extensive trade with the Malabar Coast. ” 
We have already noted above that there must have been a 
commercial intercourse between India and China also. We shall now 
deal with the problem of trade in Karnataka. 


The^ollowing products were exported from KarnStaka; 
'(Tj Colton— Karnataka has always been a cotton growing 
country. Therefore, the retnarks made In the Periplus, and by 
Marco Polo* and Tavernier, *, that cotton and cloth were exported 
through Bharoach might equally apply to this country. 


-—-^(2) Indigo— It was exported in 'large quantities’ through 
Gujarat and Tham both in the 13tb and 17th centurus A. D. * 
Incense and perfumes were exported through Saimur and 
ThSna.® Further we agree with Dr. Altekar when he observes 
that, grains like jwari, bajarl-sajjige in Kannada, oil-seeds, from the 
upper country ; cocoanuts, betel-nuts and rice from Konkan and 


1. Q.J. SI. S. XVIII. 294 ff. 

2. Schoir, p.39. 3. Uarco Polo, II, p 393. 

4. Tayernler, Travels tn India, p. 52, 

5. Moreland. From Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 160, Marco Polo, II, pp 
393 -398. 

6 ElHot. Htstory of Indta, I, p. 87; Marco Polo, II, p 393. 
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sandal, teak and ebony from the Wcstrn Ghats and Mysore, must 
have also been the articles of export then ^ 

^(4) Meltalurgical Products— Tlia Penplus ® mentions that 
copper formed one of the chief exports through Bharoach- The 
traces of more or le s extensive workings of copper mines have been 
discovered lo tbs districts of Cuddappah, Bellary, Chanda, Budban, 
Natasapur, Ahmadnagat, Bijaput and Dhatwar * Some of them 
were also in a working order in the time of Hydet Ah 

(5) Precious Stones — There were diamond factories at 
-uddappah, Bellary. Karme and the Krsna Valley near Golconda 
[ Marco Polo/ Ibn Batuta* and Tavermet *) Besides this, Devagiri 
[Ibn Batnta), Lokkigundi (Lakkondi), Hampi, Aihole, Halebid, 
KalyanT, Malkbed must have acted as important markets for the 
lealings in jewelry Especially Aihole ^ is described to have been, 
Sealing in large saphires. moon stones, pearls, rubies, diamonds 
lapsts lazuli, onyx, topaz carbuncles corea), emeralds and other 
articles King Somesvara himself is said to have been dealing in 
pearls and stones ^ 

Tanning lndu8try“Karoataka must have also exported 
tether and products of mat industry 

(7} The Gangavadi ( 32,000 ) is always well known for 
elephants 

reports— Elephants were imported by the Kannada kings from 
Gaadadesa. " Further an inscription datedllSBA D, informs us 
that Cbatti ^etti, a rich merchant of Arasikere, was importing horses, 
pearls and elephants to ships by sea and selling the same to 
kings The horses from Smd, Arabia and Kamboja were famous 
The embassy sent by king Kho’sros to Pulikesin II seems to have 
been in connection with the trade of horses ^^According to the Penplus 


1 Afteisr Tht Ku^irai\itas and thexr Titnts pp 754 5 

2 Sctioff, t>p ext p 36 

3 Altekar op at , p 335 

4 Mareo Pota II p 360 5 Gibbs Zbn Baluta, p 217 

6 Tiveraier, Travels tn India, p 319 7 EC VII sk 188 

8 Munasollasa Vs 362 510 9 I A V, p 4g 

10 E C V, Ak 22 

11 Code • References to Persiao Horses , Poona Onentatist XI p 9 
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the following articles were imported in its time inferior pearls com 
the Persian Gulf, dates, gold, slaves, Italian wine, but in small 
quantity, copper, tin, lead, topaz, storax, sweet cloves, flint-glass, 
antimony, gold and silver coins, and singing boys and girls for kings’’ . 
Further, according to Marco Polo, gold, silver and copper used to be 
imported through Thana ® Some of the inscriptions give a more 
graphic description in this ccnnection It is said, ‘Tippa imported 
camphor trees from the Punjab, golden spouts (Bangasmolaka) from 
Jalauogi, elephants from Simbala, horses from Hurumanji (Ormuz or 
Persia) essence of civet (sankumada) from Gova (Goa), pearls from 
Apaga, musk from Chotangi and silk clothes from China • Another 
inscription reads* * Having been selected as his emissaries, the 
elephants of Gaula, the horses of Turuska, the pearls of the excelled 
lord of Simhala, the fine raiment of Qila, the musk of Magadha. the 
sandalwood of the lords of Malaya, and the young damsels of Lala 
(Lata), used to proclaim (he commands of the lord Sankamadeva in 
public assemblies * It is worth noting that Barbosa describes the 
commodities from Fullest : copper, quick silver, vermiltoo, 
Cambayo wares, dyes in gram (Meca velvets) aod especially rose 
water. “ 

UI The Prosperous Karnataka 

Various loscriptions, the accounts of foreignere, and the litera- 
ture of the period speak of the prosperous condition of Karnataka 
during the period of her independ-nt rule The principle 
ports during the historical period were j(l) Bbaroach, which 
used to export and receive goods coming from'XEiha, Smdh 
and Persian Gulf,® (2) Kalyan Cosmos Indicopleustes 
describes it as ‘one of the 'five important ports trading in 
cloth, brass and black wood logs Further Nav^an, Sopata, Thana, 
Saimur, Dhabhol, Jaygad, Deogad and Malvan were the other minor 
ports.’^ During the time of the Kadarabas Gopakapattana was an 
important trading centre. Further, Abdur Razzaq states that, ‘lo the 
Vijayanagara times there were 300 seaports, everyone of which is 

l Scho£f, of c/f, pp ^0-42 
3 C J VIII, p. 12 
S SsteCore, of ci# , I p 79 
C Elliot, of oil , II, p 87 
7 AlteUr, of cit , p 338 


2 JlTorco Polo II, p 393 
4 / yt V, pp 43-49 
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equal to Kalikot ( Calicut ) * All the following capitals of the various 
dynasties ruling in Katoatafeamusthave formed rich trading centres 
I. t Badami, Baoavasi, Halebid, Devagirt, Kalyani, Vengi, and 
Hampe Further the following formed the other centres' Aihole» 
Arasikere or southern Gopakapattana, Lokkigundi, Somanaihapur 
Sugandhavarli, and the ‘ good sized cities ' enumerated by Barbosa 
Mergen ( Mirjan ), Honor (Honnavuru), Baticafa (Bbatlcal), 
Bracelorel ( Basrur ), Mangalor ( Mangalore ), Cumbola ( Kumbla 
'^bus “ cotton yarn and clotfa, both rough and fine, muslim, hide«, 
mats, indigo, incense, perfumes, betel outs, cocoanuts, sandal and 
teak-TJOpd, sesam oil and ivory" were the mam products of the 
country^Whereas the village centres were flooded with rich gardens 
and oF^ards, the towns on the other hand vere busy with the buzz 
cl the merchants from the east and the west To quote an mslaoce, 
the capital ( Gopakapattana ) was the resort of traders bailing from, 
distant countries such as Paodiat, Kerala, Canda, Garda, Bangala, 
Gorger, Latta, Fusta, Srytao, Chendrapur, Sourasva, Ladda, 
Konkan, VeirauUe, Satigamesvar, Cippalons, Shivapur, Pmdianna, 
Vallapatam, Smuballe, Callab and Zangavar 
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be ans aod other kind jjf crops which are not sowDj n_our parts, also 
an infi^y_of cotton 

Roads and Transport Thongh the author of the Penplus* 
and Tavernier* complain about the non existence of good roads 
through the whole of the Deccan, we might observe that the 
mam trunk roads m Karnataka itself were smooth and in strict 
repairs An inscription * speaks of a trunk-road running from 
Terdal m the Sangh State to Hangal in the Dharwar District 
The mam mean s of transport were b ul lock carts, (as 'Alldnsi 
would have~n ' chariots drawn by oxen ’ ) , or as Barbosa * 
would state ( m the Vijayaoagata times ), ’* And they carry their goods 
by means of buffaloes, oxen, asses and pomes~and do^their field work 

with the^ There were ^otber conveyances e g palanquins 

elephants camels bulls, horses and -carnages “ - — — 

Food and Drink Without going into the details of the problem 
we might mention a few names of the sweet meats that the people 
usedtoeojqy Aolige, laddu or un/fe,^$e^ar(fnc etc People also 
seem to have given themselves to exborbit'xnt habits of meat eating, 
drinking, etc , as the item of imports may prove it 

IV Coins, Weights and Measures 

Coins As Dr, Altekar observes, ‘Drarama, Suvarna.Gaddyanaka, 
Kalauju and Kasu are the principle coins mentioned m the period of 
the Hastrakutas ^ la these periods the following names of coins also 
are available i e. Visa, Arevisa,® Haga, Pana, • Honnu and 
Kagini, Bele, Dharana, and Mayadi and Akkam There were 


1 BA Saletore op ett ,I p 43 

2 ScbafffOp eii p -43 

3 TaMernSer, eit ,1 chap II 

4 I A XIV p 24 

5 Barbosa, Stanley, p 83 

6 c/ also Sewell A Forgotfert Empire, p 253 

7 Altekar, cit , p 364 

8 2? C VII Sk 118 

9 Ibid 

10 / B B J? A 5 XI, p 259 

11 VijayanagaraCommemoraiton Volume p 105, 
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gold, Stiver and copper coins during the period under survey The com 
oi Gadyanaha was equal to Iwo KalaSjus and this weighed about 90 
grains It was a gold com equal to the modern eight anna piece. 
Seven Kalahjus were equal to the nwdetn eight aana piece Seven 
Kalaojus were equal ta20K5sus A Kasu thus weighed about 15 
grams of gold ’ Mr Pancbamubhi has described in detail the 
weight of the golden Gadyanaka dating the different historical 
periods * Dr Altekar givesa table • as further elucidation of the 
subject regarding the values of various coins 


Name 

Melal 

Approximate weight 

Approximate 
present value 

1 Dtarama 

silver 

6S grams or 1/3 tola 

about 6 as 

2 Dramma 

gold 

48 grams or J tola 

.. Rs 7 

3 Kalahju 


i> Rs 5 

4 Gadyanaka 


96 grams or | tola 

.. Rs 10 

5 Kasu 

,, 

15 grams 

.. Rs 110/ 

6 Manjadi 

„ 

2\ grams 

•I ^ as 

7 Akk-am 

.. 

grams 

»> 2 as 


The value of other corns qiay be illustrated thus Hoonu^two 
rupees, visa of an anna, * Kagini ( Kakmi ) — 40 cowries of a 
pana, Bele=J of an anna, and Arevtaa^^ of a Visa 


Prices of Metals It is rather difficult to ascertain the relative 
ratio of metaU separately, during the different periods of Karnataka 
history However, we may agree with Dr AUekat when he ^ay«, . 
'Since the time of the Nasik Cave inscription • No 12 (2nd Cen 
A. D ) down to the time of Tavernier ® (17th Cen ) the relative 
prices of these two metals were fairly constant e g 1 15 The ratio 
before the recent rise m the price of gold was about I 30, ^ copper 
was five times costlier than now m the 17th century * 


Measures (l)Grams The following gram measures ire mentioned 
in the inscriptions * Mana, Balia, Solhge, Hadaru, Kolagafjakki 
and Dharma }, Khanduga and Padi ( a small measure ) Dr Altekar^^ 
gives the following table of measures 

1 AfteVar, op eH p 366 

2 Vtjaj/anaSaraCommemoralionVt^Hsne pp 105 ff 

3 Altekar, 0^ at p 367 

i / DI3i7ASXipp 25S-9 

5 Carmiehaet Ltelures 19ZI, p 191 

6 Taverelerp op cit , 13. 

7 Aliekar ep cit p *367 


8 India at th« Death oj Akbar,p 117 

9 / BUitASfOS)X. p 2J8 S I Dpigraphy, 19H, n jk 
No 153, SlfsoreArehaeolegieatKePort, 1928, pp 35 etc. 1927 o 135 

10 Aliekir, p/b c/J.p 377 • * i* 
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Old Nam&s Old Names Equivalents tn Probable egutva 




lbs or iotas 

lenis tn our time 

5 ^evudu 

1 Arakku 

3i tolas 

These measures 

2 Arakku 

1 Urakku 

tolas* 

were either of the 

2 Urakku 

I Un 

IS tolas , 

same capacity or 

2 Un 

2 Nan or Padi 

J lb 

perhaps 16 per 

8 Nan 

1 Kurum or 

6 lbs. 

cent biggertn each 


Marakkal 


case m the dis< 

2 Kurum 

1 Padakku 

12 lbs. 

tnct of Tanjore 

2 Padakku 

1 Turn 

24 lbs 


3 Turn • 

1 Kalam 

72 lbs 



I^aad Measures : ,The following land measures were cufrent : 
Nivattana ^ ( equal to 200 sq cubits), Karama or Kamba, * and 
Matlar ( equal to 100 Kammas ) 

^ Measuring Poles The following were important Kaccave,* 
Agtadimba, Maru, * Bherunda “ and Knrdi, ® and in the Vijayana 
gam times, Rdjavibhandan Kdl and Gandara Gandan Kol 

^ V Some other Aspects 

Irrigation and Land Q^he whole country was welded with 
tinks and caqals_( especially m the Vi jayanag ara^ Emp ire ) The 
* Rayatwari and tha^Mirasi tenures were m'vogue -The farming 
system seims to bav^ fully come into existence in the Viiavanag ara 
times Moreover, the zimmdar class to whom were assigned the 
royal revenues' also existed Further as Dr. Altekar obser\es, 
‘the mention of the Gramapati along with Cramakuta in 
some of the records shows that the former was, a \illage holder’ ^ 
However, lands were leased out on the proportion of two to one ® 
( probably the one-third share was to remain with the agriculturist ) 
Even whole lands and estates were sometimes leased out on a 
farming system ® Consent of the village Assembly was necessity 
for the sale of any particular piece of land. But the system was fast 
losing Its \ogue Further, *'if a village or land was owned by 

l J.B Q R A S (O S)X 199 2 I. A XIX p 274 

3 C VII, Sk 14, Nice, Jllysore /njcrt^Iions, pp 147^122 

4 / 4 IV p 279 SBC VII, SV , 100 & 120 

6 B I Xll, p 32 7. Altekar, op ctt , p 361 

5 S 1.2 III, No 10 9 E I XU.p 76 

13-14 
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several co sharers, no new owner could be introduced except 
with the consent of the whole body * All the artisans of the village 
carpenters barbers etc, were assigned a certain gram share from 
each farmer for their maintenance and return of labour * The 
government revenue was collected both in kmd and cash 

Cost of Living We need not go into details in regard to the 
pr ces of the various articles including gra ns and other necessaries 
of life However the cost of livmg then seems to have been mach 
lower than what it is now Dr Pran Nath • mainly depend ng upon 
the Sanci inscription of Candragupta (5th Cen A D ) 
and the Ukhal inscription* (lOih Cen A D) amvcrt at the 
conclusion that the cost of living m the 10th Cen A D was 725 
per cent higher than what It was m the Gupta period But Dr 
Altekar ® has rightly refuted the point by showing the discrepancy m 
the mode of argument of Dr Ptan Nath vis m identifying t^e 
Dinara of the Gupta loseriptioo with Kalai ju of the other Further be 
has proved beyond doubt that the capital outlay for an ord nary meal 
in tbe 10th Cent A D was only eight Bioaras or twenty Kalanjus * 
It should also be noted 10 this connection that the rates of wages 
during the h stoncal times seem to have been absolutely decent 
VI Guilds 

The most marvellous fabric of the soci(>econQcnie organization 
in Katnataka can be said to b^ts nel_yjoik. of guilds If Karnataka 
can da m a high antiqu ly a definite polit cal b story from the time 
of the Satiyaputtas or batakara s and also a continuous growth in 
all the departments of culture then we shall have to say that it must 
have maintained this organ zatiOQ s oce very early times The guilds 
used to regulate trade and industry, tram apprentices, and do the 
banking business not only lor the r members but also for the public ’ 
The gu Ids were of two binds namely (l) Craft and (2) Mer 
chant guilds Tne craft guilds were formed of various professions The 

1 B / XI p 192 

2 AUekar op ett p 353 

3 Pran Nath A Studj tn AneteHt Indian Economics p 102 

4 S / / III No 1 

5 AUekat op at p 387 ff 

6 Jbtd p 390 

7, Ibid p 367 
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merchant-guilds were formed mainly of the Vlrabanajigas ^ and 
also of the community of merchants from various provincial centres 
(Nanadesis). In fact it is stated m an inscription that, the merchantile 
community of Henjeru in the Anantpur District was made up of 
men drawn from all the provinces of Dravidian India, speaking 
Tamil, Telugu, Kananda and Malayala. • Similarly the one at 
Veuugrame consisted of merchants from Gujarat and Kerala, * 
The guilds of Aihole,*Mira] and other centres belonged to the 
Virabanajiga community, 

(l)>«-'Craft Guilds f^hese_\v ere located in various places i e. 
Lak^esvar, Mulgund, Belgame, Kolhapur and other places. 
Generally every profession had had its own guild. In fact there were 
guilds of bete l leaf sellers , .gr ecg_nuts,_otf.nTgpgers,_jalanquip 
be yers, cultivators, * stone cuttet s,_braziers ,_carpenters. blacksm iths , 
go Mamitbs, weavers, p 3tteis,Jlx»iit»seUiers,^jclQtbiefSt_^l"milk mep, 
tQ ^y-drawerSi b a sket-m a kers, roat-worlcers, ° fl ower sellers, 
w^erm e^C co tt oa-deale rs,^6WellerSr,and>peifume7r*I~ ' 

(2^ Me^^ant Guilds : The famous centres of these guilds 
were Dharmavollalu (Darabal, Dbarwar District), Ayyavote (modern 
Aibole), and 10 the Vijayaoagara times. Vijayaoagara, Hastinavati 
Dorasamudra, Udayagiri, Caodragm, Anmgere, Hanugal. Mangaluru, 
Halasige and about twenty-five more*®. The community of the 
Vlrabalaujus play a prominent part in these. The functions carried 
on by these guilds are very well explained in an inscription dated 
AD. 1150 "(The Banajigas) after visiting the Cera, Cola, 
Pandya, Malaya, Magadba, Kausala, Saurastra, Dhanurastra, 
Kurumbha, Kamboj’a, GauUa, L^ta, Barbbara, Parasa, Nepala 
Ekapada, Lambakarna, Stilrajya, Gbotamukha and many other 

centres ;( j^th superior elephants, well-b red hordes, large 

sapphires, moon-st ones, pearls, rnbics, ^diamonds (KaTkketane),~and 
varioM such articles, cardamoms, cloves, sandal, "'camphor, musk, 
saffron, mal egaju and other perfumes and drugs, by selling which 

1 One of the Llaf^yat comiDiioltles The word is pronounced as 
Vlrab^najiga or Virabanaga, meaniog a strict Banajiga, Balanja, 
BanaSju a Bananja or Baaaojiga, 

2 S J. EAigra^hy, 1916-17, No e 16 3, E.i.XIll, p 26 . 

4. I, A V,p 345. 5. Mortes, Ci/ , p 285. 

6 E /. V, p 23. 7. E C VIl, Sk 118, 

8 Ibid, Sk 11. g E. C.V,p 23 

10 Saletore, c^.cif ,11, p 104. XI, it, d. II, p 99. 
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wholesale or hawking about on their shoulders, preventing the loss. . 
by customs duties. they~fiU up -the. emperor’s jreasury of gold,, his 
treasury of jewels, and his armoury of weapons.’’ 

The extent of area over which these guilds exercised their 
jurisdiction was in many cases very wide. In fact the guilds at 
Mulgund had a jurisdiction over 360 towns An inscription 
(1083 A, D.) at Belgame * refers to a guild.which had its offices in 
18 towns. Further the famous guild of Aihole consisted of 505 
Swamis, the Nanadesis, the Setthis etc. 

The constitotion of these various guilds varied according to 
their profession and extent of work. 

The guilds at Laksmesvar had only one head, whereas the 
guild at Mulfund had four. Fuilhtr the guilds at Belgarae and Miraj 
had an executive of nine and fifteen respectively. 

'The head of the larger guilds was usually the Pattanasetti or 
Swanii, who was also the town-mavot. He was many a time a 
Vadda-vyavahari * (Senior merchant). Sometimes this office tvas 
conferred upon him by a Government servant. * He was a persona* 
Uty of great impoxtauce and influence in the Government. The 
guild of Makhara-parivari and Mummi Danda offered the post to 
Mudday 3 'a Dandaoayaka. * Besides the pattanasetti, we hear of ano- 
ther dignitary called the Malm -Prabhu, especially in the Vijayanagara 
times. * 

( ^be gui lds used to hold General m eelin gs and decide m^ers con- 
cerning theif~aB51rs.*~They celebrated festivals, constructed tem- 
ples, made endowments* and patronized scholarship. They also 
arranged f ^irs.^ 

guilds framed their own laws. In the case of craft-guilds the 
members had to discharge their functions in conjunction with the 
headman^* Those who did not obey the regulations were severely 

1. /.D.B.iJ.A.S. (O. S.)X.p, 190. 

2. EC. 8k. 118. 3. S. t. Epigraphy. 1919, No. 216, pp. 18 D. 

A. E. 1. Xlir, p. 26. 3. B. C. X, pp. 83, 154. 

6. E. C. V. BI. 75, p. 63. 7. E. C. I. Kl. 73. pp. 19-20. 

8. /.A.X.p.183. .9, E./.V,p,21. lO. E. C. Vll.Sk. 118. 

n, E. C. X. Dp. 72. p. 132. 12../. D. B. E. A . S. (O. S.) X. p. 283. 
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dealt with Th" guild at Aibole bad thepnvilegeof biudiog the enemy s 
baud as a badge on a pole and parade about ^ The Vira Paucaias 
of Terakaaambi had framed a regulation Who so ever destroys this 
charter is put out of the Paucaias out of his trade, out of the assetn 
bly and the Nad * Moreover the guilds used to issue edicts 
Belgame bad issued 500 edicts The guild of Bambal had its own 
« chawries and umbrellas The guilds at Belgame Kolhapur aud Aihole 
had their own banners (Dhvajas) The flag of the Belgame and Kolha 
pur guilds had the device of a flute and the flag of the guild at Aibole 
was designated as nirudda gudda Moreover the members of the 
Dambal guild were also the 'Masters of AihoIe * Besides this, the 
guilds had their own militia (e g AihoIe Dambal and Miraj), which 
fact is corroborated even by the accounts of Tavernier * 

The guilds also used to do banking business and look after 
the management of the various endowments made for charitable pur 
poses We need not, however, go into the details of the question of the 
rates of interest these guild'basks allowed during the diifereot pen 
ods of Karnataka history 


1 r c VII sk p los 

3 Tavernier, op eit 3}-t 


E C VI Gd 34 p 42 



CHAPTER V 

SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 

Cast^syslem — Famllj — Po^Uon ot Womeo — Some^ olhet aspects of 
Soefal Strnctnre — EdncatiQo. 

We have already traced the probable social history of tbe * 
Kanaada people m the pte-hisloiic times. Dating that peiiod the 
Dolichocephalic race seems to have bees the mam promoter of their 
cultural ideas. But later on it seems to have mixed itself with the 
Negroids of Afnca aud the Brachycepbahc race of tbe Aryans. With 
the mter<miKture of races most have also taken place n peculiar 
growth of culture also. We have an exact knowledge about the 
social couditioo of the Kaouadigas m the Mobeujo Daro petiod. 
Aod the lioguistic peculiarities of tbe Vedic literature do point to a 
homogeoeous culture of these people (cf. infra under Language). 
The Mahabharata should really be tbe next document, which really 
r«veals the picture of the aou'Aryaos in tbe post-|igvedic period. 
Tbe Vratyas seem to have been to predominance then. It is only 
since tbe Asokan period that we begin to get a dehnlte account o! the 
social positiou of the people. Tbe recently discovered pottery, oil- 
laraps, ear-ring pendants, pearls, burnt psddy and ryeat Brahtnapurl, 
near Kolhapur, should rerlly add to oar knowledge in this connection. 
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writers of the Smrtis tried to bring in all the communities (by 
styling them as mixed castes) in the fold of the Catorvamya* 
yet all their efforts dwindled on account of the existence of the three 
religious systems by the side of Hinduism, namely, those of Buddhism. 
Jainism, and VTrasaivism respectively. 

Brahmins : The Brahmins in Kamit al^ assumed an important 
position in the fabric of society. Tbe^Kadambas were^xahmins. 
LateTthe Rajagurus of the Rayas of Vijayanagara also included two 
of the eminent Brahmin personages of the day, namely, Vidyaranya 
and Vj^saraya. Besides, Brahmins must have been ^pointed 
as ministers in the S tate. Alberunt slates that Brahmins were 
styled as Istins^’j and that they were discharging their duties in the 
Agral^ras and other seats of learning. As ^ahkaracarya* and 
Alhetuni observe, the Brahmins pursued professions and duties 
which were not intended for them originally. Even B_talOTin_physt» 
ciaos were honoured equally.* Th ^main privileges, of. the Brah* 
mins were the e xe_mptioa.^from taxation, mainly jn *tbe case_Q f 
Brahmadeya lands, and exemption from capital..puDisbment, a.fact 
whicK~is“ coffoborateiT by the accounts of Alberun* * and Bouchet.® 
Bmhmias were allowed to migrate from one province to another. 

Ji^airiyas : Ibn Khutdaba and Al Idtisi state that 'the 
remaining classes pay homage to the Sabkataria ’* from 

this class that the rul ers were selected . Tavernier makes a distinc- 
tio^ between the Kajpots and other Ksalnyas. ’ The^satriyas 
U5ed_to_ petform sac rifices, studied an d cited the Vedas andjollowed 
th e relig ion preached in th e Puran as (and not Vedas ). * The 
ordinary I^atriyas followed" other professions also. They _were _ 
exem pted from death«punlsbm ent. 

Yuan Chwang slates that in his time there were kings of 
whom three were Ksitnyas, three Brahmins, two Vaisyas and 
two budras. * 

1. Sachaa. Alberums India, I, p 102. 

2. Com. Bra/imasu/ra*, I, 3. 33. 3. I. A. VIII. p. 277. 

A. Sachau, o^. cil . I. p 162. 5. /. R. A. S. 1881, p. 227. 

6. Elliot. 0 ^ . pp. 16,76. 

7. Tavernier, Travels In India, pp. 387*83. 

8 Sachao. 0 ^ ciI., II. p. 136, and Altekar, cir.,p. 332. 

9. Altekar. op. cit, p. 331. 
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Vatsyas The Vaisyas were fast losing their pTommenceas 
Vaisyas They were being already classed along with the Sudras 
The Vaisyas also mainlaioed tbeir own militia ' 

The ^udras were divided into Salsudras and Asatsudras. 
The Satsudras were entitled to the privileges of Snddha, Samskara 
and Pakayajoas * 

As we have observed above, tho Jams, Buddhists and Virasaivas 
formed a class by themselves, even as apart from the Caturvarnya. 

n Family 

The join‘ family_sy^eni prevailed^in Karnataka VVe, how 
ever, find instances of separation between brothers. * and between 
father, sons and brothers respectively* The,, wife was the chief 
mistress of the house She was to be faithful to her husband 
She enjoyed a ver^^gh position to society (cf tnjra) An instance is 
given 10 a Ratta inscription as to bow women ministered poisonous 
herbs with a view to bringing ibeir husbands under control * 

iSiMCCflssion We need not enter into the details of the laws 
of succession detailed in the Smrtis An inscripinn of 1178 A Z) 
from the Bijapur District throw:, some light on the problem. It 
agrees also with the ordaioment of YajBavalkya (II, 13 j~ 6) *‘If 
anyone m the village should die at Magadalli without sons, his 
wife, female children (daughter’s son?) and any kinsmen and 
relatives of the same gotra, who might survive, should take 
possession of his property t e bipeds, quadrupeds, coins, grains, 
house and field If none such should survive, the autbontes of the 
village should take the property as Dharmadeya lands"* The 
widow was also entitled to the office of a Gavunda 

Pohictfu y T he system of polygamy was in vogue m those 
days. The Hoysala King Narasimhadeva~^is ^id~tQ~~ have 

1 tbid p 333 

2 Ibid 

3 I A vn, p 303 

4 Ibid XIV, p 69 

5 / BBRASXpgJO 

6 £ I V, p 28 cf V n 135 6 

7 £ C vn Sk 2J9 
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mimed 384 wives ^ Knsnadevaraya had married twelve* 
However, generally the kings, the nobles and the aristocracy 
used to practise this system 

S»r«fr»»cs The system of using surnames was also coming 
into \ 03 ue m the time of the Yadavas of Davagiri. As Dr. Altekar 
observes, ‘many of the surnames given in the records survive in 
the Deccan e\ sn to the present day eg Pathak, Dvivedi, Upadh- 
yaya, Diksil, Pandita, Pattavardban, Ghalisasa, Vedarthada, 
Prasinna saras^ati, Praudha sarasvati, etc.” 

InsUluhon oj Marriage : Anuloma marriages were current m 
the Kannada country. Ibn Khurdaba endorses the same opinion * 
Alberum states that 'the Brahmins did not avail themselves of this 
opportunity * Bernier ® ( seventeenth century ) contradicts the 
statement of the Dutch Clergyman Abraham Reger, who said that 
the Anuloma marriage pre’-atled 10 the seventeenth century A D,"^ 
Tha^i-Stem of child jnarnage vsas w vogue in those days,” though 
the marriage 0 ! Samyogita and Prthviraya is to be counted as an 

exception. The system of marriage with the_ rnaternal uncle’s 

daughter was also m vogue. Jagattnnga and the Kastrakuta 
monarch Indra followed it. Further the marriage of Vikramaditya 
with Candaladevi may throw light on the S\ayamvara form of 
marriage m those days. One of the inscriptions of the Vijayanagara 
times reminds us of the system of oSeriDg a signet ring at the time 
of the marriage settlement* It is however interesting to note that 
regular efforts were being made to stop the system of dowry. 

WtdoxoX We have already discussed above that widows and 
daughters were entitled to their right of succession. Further, whereas 
the Smrtis of Parasara, Narada, ^atatapa have permitted marriages 
of 'iws'.u. viwiaws, thft «.wi 

1 E C V, Pt I Be. 193, p 106 

2 Sewell, A Forgoiren Emptre, p 247 

3. / A VII. P.303 lUd MV, p 69 Altekar,©^ cti , p 349 

4 ElJjot, op csi , 1, p 16 

5 Saeban, ci^.IIiPP 155 6 

6 Tavernier, cjl , p 325 

T J n A S 1881, p 221 

8 Saebaa, op ett , II, p 154 

9 Saletoie, Social and Pohtscal L*/e in Vijayanagara, II, p 184 
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prohibition of the same The instance of the marriage of the 
Gupta Emperor Candragupta 11 with his elder brother’s wdow 
should be treated as an exception. The system of tonsuring 
widows seems to have come into vogue only after the Eastrahutas 
The Vedavyasa Smrli a'one refers to it ( of also Pehoa 
Prasasti of Mahendrajala m this coonectioa ) '' Tavernier refers 
to the custom as being prevaleot id his days * 

111 Position of Women 

The position of women in Karnataka as compared to other 
provinces in India or even to that of any country m the world was 
unique indeed In this land women enjoyed the privilege of acting 
as the best administrators Further, being possessed of the most 
accomplished manners, they equally shone in the held of literature 
and assumed an eminent position m the galaxy of mystic samts m 
Karnataka 

As Admintslralors It is a unique lostance in history that the 
majority of the queens of the various Karnataka dynasties have 
acted either as Viceroys. Governors or heads of religious institu* 
tiODs The queens of Vikramaditya acted as Provincial Viceroys, 
and AkkadevT, the sister of Jayasimha actually governed and fought 
for the country, on account of which she was styled as ' Rana 
Bhairavi Later, Hudramln ( from 1260 A. D ) under the name 
of hlahamsndilesvara RudradevaMaharaya, and the Hoysala Queen 
Bammaladevi happened to rule over a proxince and a d strict 
respectively There were others like Umldevt, Queen of Ballala II, 
who regulated temple ndmiTustiation and u^ed to take part in 
expeditions of war. The lostauce of Jakkiyabbe acting as the 
Natagavundi over Nagarakhanda® may prove the capacity of 
even ordinary wom“a m matters of admioiatration. 

As Fighters and Wrestlers : As we have already observed 
above, the two queens AkkadevT and UmadevI used to take an 
active part in the expeditions of war. Besides, the queens and 
courtezans of the king used to follow the kings m these expeditions 
The instance of Amoghavarsa’s mother giving birth to him while 

1 E / I, p 246 

2 Allekar, ctr , p 345 

3 c! Supra Succession 
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OQ an expedition is enough to illustrate the point. The various 
tnasiigals spread throughout the country should really prove 
the martial and patriotic feeling imbibed in them. Women also 
knew wrestling.*- 

Education : Added to this, womeqjn ancient Karnataka were 
highly ed ucated in different branch es of study c g.Jiterature, musiCf 
dancing etc. The names of GahgadevT, the authoress of Vlrakarapana- 
rayacaritam, the famous Tinimalamba, Raroabhadramba, the 
authoress of Raghunathabhyudayam and others in the field of lite- 
rature; or of others like MahSdeviyakka, Giriyamma and others in the 
field of philosophy — all these shall always be adored in Karnataka 
by futurity. An inscription of the time of Rajakesarivarman 
states that there were five hundred women pupils in the Jain 
Monastery atjVidal alias Madevi Arandimangala.® The description 
given about their general culture in the Raghunathabhyudayam is 
however Interesting. While describing the splendor of the court 
it is said : ‘ They (the women) are said to have been proficien^t in 
composing four kinds of poetry — Citrabandba, Garbba and Asu, 
and in explainiog the works written in various languages. They 
were skilful in the art of Satalekbloi and filling up literary verse* 
puzzles ( Padya-PurSnam }; they were able to compose verses at 
the rate of one hundred in an hour ( Ghatikasata), to compose 
poetry in eight bhasas (Sanskrit, Telugu and the six Prakrts). They 
knew how to interpret and explain the poems and dramas composed 
by the famous poets, and to explain the secrets of music of two 
sorts ( KarMta and Desa ). Th ey were able t o sing very sweetly 
and to play on the VTna an d oth er musical instruments like the 
Ravanahasta.'*'The>^also knew the a rt of dancing jn its various 
phases’.* " 

Harem \ Foreign travellers have given a very graphic and fine 
description of the institution of the harem prevailing in Karnataka 
especially in the time of the Vijayanagara empire. Nichblo di 
Conti states that the ruling king bad 12,000 wives.* Apart from 
the exaggeration contained in the above statement, we may remark 

1. B. A. Saletore, o^. cjt , II, p 164-5. 

2. S./. 7. Ill, p 225. 

3. l?«g^iHntf/;i5?,hj>Hiaj(joi,SargasXI-Xn: Salelore.o^. ci7 , II, p. 164. 

4 Major, /ni7ia, p 6 
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orchards, ©r that of the town with the Pattana Setti at its head, 
we shall try to describe the condition of the people in those days 
10 the words of the famous Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang who 
visited the country of Pulo*ki she* He says, 'Tfie inhabilants 
were proud, spirited, war like, grateful for favours and revengeful for 
wars, self-sacrificing towards supplicants in distress, and sanguinary 
to death with any who treated them insultingly. Their martial 
heroes who led the van of the army m battle went into battle 
intoxicated and their war-elephants were also made drunk before 

the engagement *.The people were fond of learning, and they 

combined orthodoxy and heterodoxy.**^ This must have been the 
condition of the people also to later centuries with some telor- 
. mations. 

Their Corporate Life ‘(The corporate activity of the people was 
made visible through their joint efforts towards the rebuilding of 
the empire. Their various joint donations to the temples, assembly, 
guilds and other items of public welfare are clear evidence on the 
point. The rulers of the land also gave them a helping band 
The spirit of religious tolerance imbibed by the rulers of the land 
can be seen from two examples alon^ When a conflict ensued 
between the Jains and the ^rivaivnavas, King Bukka gave a mighty 
judgment in 1368 A D , and decided the case in favour of the Jams 
and asked the other patty to treat that reUg^on with respect.® Then 
there were centre* wherein all the Buddhist, Jam ’and Hindu gods 
were kept and worshipped together (eg Han, Kara and Brahma at 
BSdami,* the five Mathas at Belgame of Han, Kara, Kamalasana, 
Vvtaragaaod Buddha) * Further vnter-caste dinners were in vogue 
in the earlier centuries,® Again for the sake of their country or even 
to militate against the cattlc-raider*, thousands of men lost tbeir 
lives m battle Eventually hero stones were erected in memory of 
the same, and theic wives and children were endowed with gifts for 
iheir maintenance. The spirit of Hinduism was m tact and the 


1 K A NiUVanlaSastn, Foreign Notices o/SOMUj/«ttia. pp 105 6 

2 Rice, ilfsore and Coorg /row the InscnpHons, I. p 207 

3 South Indian Epigraphy, 1927 2S, No E 237 
Ibid 

5 ct for dlscQ^oa, Altekar, op cit . p 339 
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existence of a growinir hatred towards Islam can be perceived Iroin 
the sentiments expressed m the Vltakampanarayacaritani. 

Sail and other forms of Self immolation The thonsacds ol 
masUgals or Slahdsalihals spread throughout the country prove the 
heroic spirit ol women in those days » Marco Polo,* Ibn Batuta,* 
Bernier,* and Tavernier* opine that the system of sati was in 
vogue mostly in the royal families The instances of Laccala 
Devi and ol the wile of the Kadamba king Raviiarraa may be 
mentioned in this connection There were other systems of self 
immolation al o « g (l) Sallekhana the Ganga king Marasimha II 
and Jakkiyabb-,* the Nalagavunda. Uid down their lives by lasting 
It was a Jam custom (2) Jalasamadhi King Ahavamalladeva 
drowned himself into the mighty laps ol the Tun-abhadra (3) 
Finally, people used to take vows and burn or bury themselves 
along with other persons, or even liked to be beheaded on the 
happcDiDg of certaiQ events ^ 

Dress ani Ornaments Even from the point of view of a 
comparison between the past and the present, the problem ol tne 
dress and ornaments of any people is interesling In Karnataka 
we Hod a kind of gradual reformation uking place since the fifth 
century AD only to culminate m the time ol the Rayas ol Viiayn- 
nagara As sources ol information we have the accounts of Marco" 

Polo, Ibn Batuta, Barbosa, Paes etc, ns well as the painticgs and 
other wotks of art, and the literature ol the People of the land 
Itself Here is a brief account of the same 


The, 

.htehprojeel.a .oniae'.iwm bent up„,d . .t the elbow The band 
I. railed Vltl, £nge,. .reel .nd . lime Irnit I. placed between the 
thnmb and lore £ns.. Some of the «nne. are necompanl.d with 
elaborate ioKrlpUoo* Itlce.o^ . p 183 

Cordler, YuWs Travtts cf Uareo Po/o, II, p 342 
Clbb, Ibn Batuta, p 19] 

Bernier. Travtlt in tht SJogut Hm/ttre, p 30 

Ttmaltr.Travtls (nlndia.p 414 
E C.\n.Sk p 219 7. B C VII. Sfc p 249 
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Early Centuries : Men used to wear two unrestricted clothes, 
the dh^_M<^^^he upper-garment. The stitched shirt was not 
known till the thirteenth or fourteenth century A.D. Ibn Batuta 
observes that even the Zamorin used to wear a loose garment. ^ 
People used to Wear turbans. They used to grow beards.® Umbrellas 
made of bamboo or of reeds with paper inside, were used.* 


The Ajanta Paintings show that women used to wear stitched 
petticoats {kuppasa) and son's. 


Laler CenlurUs : In the Vijayanagaraxerigdjmciai^hirts 
had already come into vogue. Besides, according to Abdirr 
Razzaq,* 'the king wore clothes in a ro be, of zaitun sa liii_and 

he had around J^n^k^a^coilar-composed^pu're^pearfsjf regal 

excaifc^ According to Varthema.' ‘the king used to wiJTl 
rap ^Tg^d brocade two spans lon g (or the Turki Toppige) 
Govi5a5~7araya enumerates the ditferent kinds of dress and orna- 
ments worn by the people of various orders and capacities." 


^ Omamml, : Govinda Vaidya describes thqGien used to have 
rmg^ ISli, crruJui. honm,ara (necklace), yniTorpearis. kaduea. 
kanii„a (wristiets), mmi in the wrist, ftinrnd,-jio sarapali, jewel- 
ting, hmmx girl, sara etc. Women used to wear the followinE , 
v,ru».„dr5.Signet-rlog, ho„,,a-talui,sum-p,!'!, mentik,, Ura-paii 
curoiin, Peu^eyo, payavali, honmigmtesara, raiana, talhnira' 
kancdama muklali, nose-jewel (boHu), hmaloU, tnsara cinldk 
nose-ring (-.rig..«0 hmjuga, cuusorn, „r,p,.ru koppu 

veiiteyo caiiJniiorrdkonihnl,.' Besides, he has given a detailed 
descnptic^^olphe ornaments of elephants, horses etc. V 

^--Ptrstitions 

then as they are to day. They used to worship the nSga (cobra), 
the ghost.Bods,mnr.5uppa, and other deities such as murf, ohaudi 

dirrg. etc. Further they had full belief in astronomy and astrology. 


1. Gibb, Jbn Hatuta, II, p, 338 

s' Ed., p. 81. 

3. Cl. Altekar, op. eit., p. 3^9, ^ 

Etllol.op.crt. IV.p.n3:Se«ell..i.e.(.„ 02 
3. Ibid. pp. 231-2. P.v«,p. 52. 

6. of. Belllgeri. Kaimlabajanajimm,, pp. 137-39. 63. Hid. 
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Fetftvals, Games and Amusements: Among the various 
Indian festivals mentioned in inscriptions and early literature 
the following ^ere observed with pomp and bnlUance; DT^avalt, 
Oaiti'apavilra, Varsika Dtpotsava, Rathotsava or car- 
festival, the worship of the lotus, swing festival, the Rlaha- 
navatnt, and Dhvajaseva Then there were other important 
Items t e. fairs, sidi or hookswingiog etc.^ 

The following games and amusements were in vogue horse 
^ riding, gaming, bunting, cock and ram fights (among royal 
recreations), animal fights* (te between a boar and a favourite 
hound of Buttiga 11), combats between gladiators and elephants, 
tigers and b»ars ( m the tune of Tirumalaraya )* , kolatam (slick 
play ) and others 

As a matter of recreatioo the king’s court used to have the 
seven requisites, uauiely, learned men. herald, songster, poet, jester, 
historian aud the reader of the Puranas ^ Provision was also 
made for the Rasigabhoga of deities meaning theatricals.* 

Titles and decorations ’ The following titles and decorations 
were bestowed as a mark of royal favour or as an mdication of some 
other distinction Patta or golden band to be worn on the forehead, 
Gaijda pendara, or golden anklet apiarently worn on the leg etc. 

Slavery Dr B. A. Saletore has given an interesting 
account of the * besa vaga ' and the sale of human beings m 
Karnataka Nicolo di Conti and Ellis and the inscriptions of 
medieval Karnataka have corroborated the aoove statement “ 
We need not go into the details of the problem 

V Education 

As the learned scholar F E Keay would beautifully express 
It “ Few countries, and certainly no Western ones, have had 
systems of education which have had such a long and continuous 
history vnth so few modifications as some of ihe educational 

1 Ct also B A Saletore o^ e.r , II pp 570 ff 

2 B / VI . p 56 

3 Taylor, 0 H MSS II, pp 133-9 

4 JBBRASX,p 253 5 E/V,p23 

6 Saletore, op cll , H, pp 113 If • 
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systems of Incjia ,..They produced many gre^t men apd carne'it 
seekers after truth, and the r output on the intellectua) sifJe is by 
no m-ans inconsiderable They developed many nobler educational 
ideals which are a valuable contifibution to educational thought and 
practice ^ 


VTfaough Southern India cannot boast of big University centres 
like tHoieal Nalanda, Valabhi or Taxtla, yet she could be proud 
enough of having a vast net work of a number of agraharas, 
brahmapttns, tnaihas, ghattkas and temples which produced 
hundreds of luminaries of both sexes in the field of literature, art and 
religion, a (act which is worth imitating by any nation or province 
in the world shall, however, review the same. 


The VartoHS The supremacy of the B rahmins 

IS to be perceived m institutions like the agrahara, brahmapuri 
and ghatikas, whereas the matbas and the temples belonged to the 
people of the respective religious systems 


Agraharas Though they do inot possess the same grandeur 
and gravity of their contemporary institutions in Northern India, 
yet the a graharas served the purpose of sTiall_^UDiversity centres, 

generall y l ocated^m whole ^villages and managed by _the 

com munity of J 3rahmios From the period of the Kadambas 
down to that of the Rayas of Vijayanagara we Bnd that the 
following Agraharas came into being, namely, those at Belgami, 
Kuppattur, Talgunda, Perur, Narguod, Begur, Sayyadi, Aihole, 
Nirgund, Degame, Arasikere, Neralige, Sarvajuapura etc^ It is also 
interesting to note that the famous college at Salotgi ^n Agrahara 
village, was built by Narayani, a minister of the Rastrakuta king 
Krsna * 

Brahmapun |^It ivas a settlement of the Brahmins wherein 
education wa^ imparted to all They yrefe located in a part of the 
city or town ) 

^haitka — ^The word Ghatika has been variously interpreted , 
either as a public assembly for Brahmins, a religious centre or an 

1 Keay Indian Education in Ancient and Later Tunes p t81 

2 B / IV, p 180 
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educational colony King Mayiirasarma is described to have 
paid a visit to all the GbatikSs at Kauci ^ 

(l^athas Like the Buddhist Viharas the Monasteries of the 
Jams and the Lmgayats also formed the other centres of learning in 
Karnataka. As Prof. Moraes has aptly said, 'the Matba_was a 
typical Indian monastery with mo^s. ascetics and students 
living within its precincts These monasteries were invariably 
attached to some local temple or had some temples attached to 
them?* The sect of the Kalamukhas among the ^aivas 
probably h^ed from Gujarat* and was responsible for fostering 
the same ^Som « of the famous monasteries of the KSlamukhas 
were located at Belgarai, Kuppattur, Bandhavapura, Sindagere, 
Yewur, Sudi, Kurgod etc The Jam monasteries, however, bad 
spread everywhere m Karnataka V. 

( Temple The temples formed another fabric wherein mostly 
arrangements were made for primary education The Salotgi temple 
college IS famous in history If is also worth noting that the priest, 
manager, drummers, the singer, dancing gitls (devadasi) and others 
formed the mam staff y 

Scope oj Education Though it ispossible^bat the heads 
of these institutions must have given prominence to the mam 
systems of religion to w6?ch they belonged, still, it is mter^sTmg 
to note that tbei^patted re ducatioo id all the bra nches of study 
As Prof MHSkerji says,* 'me (tbreej inscription^ very 
valuable as showing the circle of knowledge then available and 
cultivated There are meatiooed the four Vedas with their aueas 
and upaiigas mTinomsa, lokayata baiiddh^S^mkHya, vatsestka 
and other sasfras and agamas , the eighteen Puranas. smrtis 
kavyas and nntakas The agrahara at BelgamirB'esTdes these 
educational institutions, possessed three medicaUdispensanes 
Accordingly the evidence of Sb 227 in U58 A,D, Sk 102 shows 
that lallne' A D the Kodiyamatba was known as a place for the 
treatment of destitute «ick persons ’ It is also worth noting that 
specific provi«ioD was m ade for teaching Nagara, Kannada. Tigula 

1 E C Vll Sk 176 

2 Moraes the Kadambakula o 205 

3 C/ E I XII, p 337 

4 E 7 XV, p 93 

5 Mooktt]! Local pp 23, j 
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v'larail) and Arya (Marhati) in the college founded and endowed m 
1290 by the Hoysala mmister PerumaU at Mailangi.^ 

Management and Ftmcliom : Though the other educational 
institutions were managed mostly by the heads, still the agrab&ras 
were managed by the assembly of the mahajanas, whose numbers, 
however, varied from two to four hundred.® The sheriff used to 
preside. There are instances where members of the imperial 
family used to manage the affairs. The Ponnavada agrah^ra was 
under the control of KetaladevT, wife of Somesvara I. Agraharas like 
Belgami were absolutely free^-from^ny^government su prem acy. 
The mahajanas were also eminently educated. Thcmahaianasoi the 
agrahara of Kuppattur are said to haVe been perfect in all the* 
branches of study.® It is interesting to note that they also formed 
centres of militia in cases of self-protection, such as at Lakkundi * 
and Kuppattur. ® These agrabaras were free from the encroach- 
ment of the soldiers and tax-collectors. The mahajanas also looked 
after the general minagement and other municipal duties e.g. sanita- 
tion, public works, military, etc. which were necessary in the case 
of these self*autoaomou^institutions. 

Others Matters x ^Tbese educational institutions were supported 
by the kings, queens, noSles, as also by the rich and the poor. They 
must have po ssessed big lib raries /as the expressions Sarasvati- 
BbancEra and BhAnd&rakas would indicate it,® and the Professors who 
were appointed in these institutions were eminently qualified to foster 
the culture of the land atnong the student-world. Some of these 
institutions had also free boarding bouses. TheagrahSras were not 
small m extent ».e the agrahara of TAlgundur consisted of 32,000 
Bribmans with 12,000 Agnibotrins.^ ^Vomen also used— to-get_ 
education. The Jain Monastery of Vidal consisted of 500 women 
pupils." The town of Belgami alone consisted of seven. BtAhma- 
puries, three Puras, five Matbas and several AgrahSras." Thus the 
services rendered by these institutions in historical time are really 
marvellous and eminent indeed I 

1. Rice, Jtfyaorc and Coorgfrom <Ae/nscn^f<on5,p, 179 

2. cf. Si<^ra 

3. E. C Vni. Sb. 249; ef. Dr. A. V. Sohblab, Q]MS. Vll, p. 166. 

4. E. I. XV. I. C. 

5. E. C. VIII, Sb. 233. 6. Hyderabad Arch. Senes, No. 8. p. 4S 

7. E. C. VII, Sk. 186. 8. S. /, /. III. p. 225. 

9. Mookerji, op. ctt., p. 287. 
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CHAPTER VI 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Inlrodoctory >— Dravldian and KannadA Xo\IqnUy and Bistdty — TbS 
I^rSdds—CftntfeS ol KaafiMa — t^atHoUe leftiings — Kannada and otbet 
Languages-^ Canada A!pbabet~Metn:“- Their LiteiatAke 

I Introductory 

If the Dravidian nature of the Indus Valley Script stands its test 
of trial m the long run, then two factors may Bmergeon the sc6ne; 
namely, that the origin of the Dravidian language cad be traced to 
the hoary pre-Vedic times, and that even the Brahmi was evolved out 
of it Apart from the close connections between the AnCifebt Median 
Language or the Finish of North Europe or even the Ostiak of 
Siberia, and tbe Dravidian, still the very fact of the existence of a 
close affinity bet\feea the Dravidian and the Brahul. a nonditerary 
language hf Baluchistan, should give us courage to bSheve the above 
theory • eves on accduot of the vicinity of Bafucbistan and the 
Country ot the sites of Mohenjo Daro, Cbanbu Daro and Harappa 
However, we should still wait for further researches in this 
direction 

II Dravidian and Kannada 

The total number of Dravidian spsiiung population now is about 
60,460,000 out of which the Kannadigas number about 10,368,515 
millioos in all ^ The group of the Dravidian languages comprises of 
the Tamil, Kannada, Telugu, Malayalam, Tulu, Kodagu, Tuda, Kota 
and Badage. Of these the first four alone have their own alphabets, 
grammar and literature Kannada also belongs to the Panca-Dravida 
group of languages the remaioiDg four of the same being Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam and Tulu. Some scholars have, however, 
introduced the Marathi and Gujaratt in this group,* But we are not 
in a position to agree with the same especially m view of the data 
available to uS at present. 

1 Census Report of 1901, cf also Barnett. Anti^wihes o/ Wm, p 
35 The later reports are not so telfeble 

2 Cf H. Narasimhacbarya.KBfnaJafeaffatiicari/e, 1, p “Xl. 
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III Its Antiquity and History 

The early Indian literature supplies us with some significant 
words of Dravidian origin The expressions Perunt ^ ( Lord, from 
Dr Per), amba (mother, from Dr Amtna), Niiradeva* 
( l^artikeya, from Dr Aliifugu), * ( red, from Dr ^»vart)iatid 
Stsna-deva * (a tmde God, from Dr. ^unut ) occur in Ibe Rgvcda 
The expressiQU Pultttda ( a tribe m South, from Pwft Huh tiger } is 
used in the Aitareya Brahmaoa * The Taittinya Aranyaka speaks of 
Narayana ( God lying on waters, from Dr Nir water ) The 
Mahabharata uses the expression Eduia ( meaning Stupa, a Megah 
thic tomb, from Dr ef» ) AU these terminologies give us a bare clue 
to the effect that the original inhabitants of India had a nude God 
^iva.Amma and Muruga as their d€ities,and that the custom of building 
Megalithic tombs was in vogue amongst them Rev Kittel in his 
Introduction to the Kanarese Bnghsh Dtehonary basgnen along 
list of Sanskrit words originally derived from the Dravidian We 
propose to enumerate a few of them here Mandtra ( temple, from 
Dr. illnne), Palta, Pattana (town, from Dr Paift*), Kuta 
(a house), BhtUa (a mountaineer, from Dr Btffa, Btf)> Mum 
(a sage, from Dr. Hurt), !^ala fJStaia (province, from Dr Nadu), 
Maru (mountain or rock from Dr. Maradi ), Malaya ( mountain 
from Dr Male), Pali (village, from Dr. Ptff/i ), Kanaka (gold, 
from Dr Kenka, Ken), Pufindtf ( tribe, from Dr Puli Huh tiger), 
AIufetB ( a pearl, from Dr Hnliu ), Al ( man. as in Pancala ), AJTn 
( a fish, from Dr Mim ), Eda ( a kind of sheep, from Dr Erata ) 
and others 

All this clearly indicates an mdepeodent civilization of the con 
Aryan peoples since originally The existence of the numerous Megali 
thic tombs, the early tribes of Polmdas (whose Lducchana seems to 
have been the tiger), the Matsyas, the Paodyas, the Tamils (from 
tamas 4- ila »= nether world or Palila). the microliths, and other 
finds do indicate the nature of the early civilization of the non 
Aryans They are designated as Vratyas in early Indian literature 

l Rgve<JaX,36 8 2 IbfJ.Vll, 104 24 

3 cf Krilh RtUiton and Philosophy of ihe Vedas I.'p, 145 Rgveda, 
10 92, 9 

4 5 X. 99 3 

5 cf Supra 
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and the expression Druid — Dravida (from Dramila— Tamil) seems to 
have been applied both in the West and East, mainly because the last 
vestiges of their civilization remained m the Tamilian tract alone. 
It IS worth noting that the Mahabharata locates the Dravidas in the 
Tamil land 

IV The Periods 

The Rev. F. Kittel has proposed three periods* The classical 
(from the 10th to the middle of the l3th Cen. A. D.), Medieval ( to 
the end of the 15tb Cen ) and Modern (which begins after the 16th 
Cen. A D ) Rice * divides the same into three but different periods 
1 e. Purvada HaUgannada (primitive Kannada terminology with the 
seventh century AD), Halegannada (Old Kannada, 7th to 14th Cen ) 
and Hosa gannada (since that time onwards), R Narasimbacharya 
agrees with the same view * But it should be noted in this connection 
that the advent of the Kavirajamarga (9(b Cen ), the beginning of the 
^aiva (I2lh Cen. A D ) and later Vaisnava (16th Cen A D ) literature 
respectively, have really marked the different stages of the develop* 
roent of the Kannada language The characteristics of the language 
ID the Pre Kavirajamarga period possess an individuality of their own. 
So the three later periods evidently mark a transition from the Fre* 
Kavirajamarga period. 

Pre Kavirajamarga Period It shold be said that this period 
abounds in literary activity of the first order. The Minor Rock 
Inscriptions of Asoka are the earliest specimen of Brahmt in 
Southern India. Next follows the Brahml inscription discovered at 
Vadagaon in the Belgaum District. The various coins and in^citp 
tions of the Sdtakarnis and CutU'Satakamis indicate the early 
instances of Prakrt. ‘The purest Kannada inscriptions found up till 
now are the Halmidi (Mysore) inscription of the fifth century 
A, D , the ^irguppi ( Dharwar District ) inscription of Vanasetti- 
arasa of the sixth century A. D, and the Badami inscription of 
Mang alia of 578 AD (in Badami Cave No 3 ) ' 

Kannada must have been a spoken language since very early 
times. The expression Magot (along with Brakhmanoi ) used by 

1 KiUel, A Kanarese English Dtciienary 

2 Rice, Aljpjore and Coorg, I, p 394, 

3 Nsraslmhacharya, 0 ^ cft.I, pp 17-18 
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Ptolemy is evidently detivAd Itom ihe Kahnaala ^brd Maiit* Accor- 
ding tb HuUzsch, B li Rice fetid Guetsba the Gteek tatce foUhd at 
Oiyihynciife feobtaifis words identifiable Vvith Ihbse bt Kannada e g- 
Broiriis— ber ddisi , ZioIlbs=KiirfnM, Bere &o»cu MadhttpairakH 

Ziaftt, etc It IS also evident that Sanskrit also had travelled to this 

land since belbre this period According to Jain tradition Kannada was 
one ot the eighteen alphabets invented by Brabrni the daughter of 
Hsabbadevai the first Tirthankara. There is a canons inscription 
( 9th Cen A D ) in a Jam temple in the Deoghar Fort containing 
specimens o! diH'ereut alphabets mostly Dravidian ^ 

The earliest writers who flouisbed m Karnataka during this period 
were the poets Samantabbadra ( 400 A. D ) Kaviparamesthi 
( 550 AD), Pujyapada. ^rivallabhadeva ( 650 AD), author of 
Cudamani (Tattvartha Maha^stra), and ^yamakundacarya {650 
A. D ). The KavtrajamSrga refers to the following authors and 
their works ( 1 ) prose writers like ^vetambara Jam Vintala 
(777 AD), author of Prasoottaramala lu Sanskrit, Udaya Cola, son 
of king SonianSthaO),aathoi of UdayadityalankaTa.Kag’iTiUoa, author 
of the medical work Nagarjuoa Kaksaputa, Jayabandhu, author of 
Supasatra, and Durvmria { 600 AD) writer of ^abdavatara. Guna- 
dhya’s firhatkatha in Kannada, and Ibe commentary on the fifteenth 
Sarga of Bharavi’s Kirdiarjuoiya . and ( 2 ) Poets like ijrivijaya, a 
Sab!ia<ada of king Nrpatunga. author of Candraprabhapurdna, Kavf 
svara, Pandita, Candra, Lokapala. Jayabandhunandaoa, author bt 
Supasastra ( in Campu style), and Saigotta Isivamara (800 A D ), 
author of Gajasastra (cf olsoin/m, ) 

In his eminent work Mr Dinkar A Desai* refers to the 
linguistic characteristics of the literature of this period . 

Accusative <w second Ah instead of An 

Geneiive A instead of A 

Locitirt Ul Instead of oj 

Verb sign ( Akhjali pralyaya ) An ot Om Ar Or instead of A r 
Negative Predicate sign ( Nisadlnpratyaya ) A Instead of A. 
rorlhcr the letter Da at thecommBocemeht of a word is Va.i changes 

1 Ittporljon tht Itindu an-| ^ronumenis Circte 

for 1518 p 15 

2 DeuI, iff 
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into 6 m this period A dodbld hdUnd ocbh^s i6 Some words instead 
of a single Talahkadu fbr Talekadu 

It should also be noted m this connecbori that Pulikesi II seems 
to have taken a keen patt m giving an impetus to Kannada language 
and literature. 

The humerous ifascriphohs and Words like Kanhada sandhi 
vigranin, Nada heg^ad^ etc do Indicate the sentiment 

'transition from the Jain to the Saiva period The second 
period lasted till about the middle of the 12th century with the 
changes mentioned above The transition from the second to the 
third period is again interesting 

* During this period the letter 1 was entirely dropped, and its 
place taken by la o* the half letter r The letter pa at the 
commencement of a word and m verbal forms %vas changed to ha 
And there was a negligence in the observance of the rule of syntax 
and rhyme ( prose ) 

* Besides this the Campu b-comes rather out of vogue hnd the 
other metres Satpadi, Tripadi and the Fagale come into existence 
The Saogatya and the Vacaoa come into prominence ’ ^ 

Transition from the Saiva to Vaisnava period The wri 
tings ^ripadaraya most probably indicate the beginning of the new 
period As Mr Rice aptly expresses it. “ Many ancient verbs and 
nouns fall into disuse The letter ra begins to be used laxly in 
alliteration with other letters, and is hnally dropped altogether 
Verbs, nouns and suffixes hitherto having consonantal endings, now 
have the vowel u added to them to assist enuDciation The form of 
the present tense is changed and a*conlingent future is newly 
introduced ** * 

V Centres of Kannada 

We have already discussed the problem regarding the bound- 
aVies o! the Karnataka tintpire ID the different petiOds bf its history 
The Kannada language also wa5 Spoken in a vaSt portion of Southern 
Ind a As the author of the Kaviiajamarga refers to it ” 


1 Rice A tUstory of hanarese Littrature p 57 

2 Ibtd r 78 

3 Kavitajamarga 1, pp 'Sb-BS ilice 'lKin<^esii.f1erafurt,^ 29 
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*'!□ all tbe circles of tbs earth 
No fairer land you will find, 

Than that where rich sweet Kannada 
Voices tbe peoples* mind ” 

Again the author states that Kisuvolal, Kopana, Onkunda and 
Purigere formed the centres of the Kannada language ^ The master 
poet 5.di Pampa refers only to Purigere Tbe further history of 
Kannadt language depended more on the destiny of its rulers. Along 
with this, we agree with R Narastmhacharya when he says that, 
there were no Northern and Southern Schools of Kannada, wherever 
such references occur, they happen to be mere translations of 
Dandtn * 


VI Their Patriotic Feelings 

The Kannadi authors have shown a definite sense of patriotic 
feeling for their mother tongue In fact since tbe time of Pulihesin 
II, who for the first time tried to introduce Kannada words m tbe 
administration ( c}. sufira ), we find regular eO'orts were naade to keep 
up the purity of the Kannada language In fact the author of tbe 
KavirajamSrga, Durgasimha (c lllhcen AD) and Nayasena (c 
12tb cen ) have all expres^’ed such a patriotic feeling. The famous 
Andayya went one step further and composed the “Kabbigata Kava" 
in pure Kannada, as even free frOm its original element of the admix 
ture with Sanskrit He also expressed his feelings about tbe same 
Later Raghunaiha, the author of the Anubhavamita says about the 
Kannada language 

"Easy IS Kannada like the plantain stripped of skin, like the 
sugarcane with the covering removed, like milk cooled to 
comfortable warmth" * 

Again, the eminent Vaisoava poet Jagannathadasa challenges 
tbe position of tbe haters of tbe Kannada thus* 


1 Ibid 

2 Karnataka KavieartU, II, Intro , p 16 

3 Ijengnr, Po^ulnrCuUMrelK^arRorata, p 91 
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^'Having perceived the disc of the sun, if a thief /instead of 
bowing at it, through hatred despises it - is that a defect in the 
Sun (itself)? Even so, of what avail would it be, if anyone hates 
this work because it is not in Sanskrit*' ^ ? 

Besides, the mighty services done by the great Jain AeSryas, 
Basava and the ^ivasaranas, and the Haridasas, towards'the en- 
richment ofithe Kannada language shall ever be remembered with 
reverence by futurity. 

VII Kannada and other Languages 
Karnataka has undergone so many vicissitudes in regard to its 

political activities that it is natural enough to conclnde that there 
must have been a mutual influence between Kannada and other 
languiges like Arabic, Marathi, Hindustani, Tamil and Telugu. 
A detailed study of these languages and the Prakrts of the various 
periods do indicate this. 

Kannada seems to have wielded a vast influence on the Marathi 
and Telugu literature. One would find surprising that the famous 
Maharastriau saint jaaoest'ara has rendered almost the whole of the 
teaching o( Siddbaota Saivism-wbose main centre was Bejgami in 
Kamataka>in bis Anubhavamrta. Further the Jnauesvarl contains 
iunumerable words of Kanuada origin. It is also worth noting that 
the great Jain writer Pradyotanasun (7tb cen. A.D.) mentions in bis 
Kuvalayamala that Paithan formed an important centre of Karnataka. 

As in the case of Marathi, Kannada greatly influenced the 
Telugu literature. Narayanv Bbatta is said to have known the three 
languages Karnataka, Prakrt aud Pai^eika. The Bharata of Pampa 
seems to have acted as a great source of inspiration to Naouiab while 
writing his famous Mahabbarata. Srluaka admits that be made use 
of pure Karna^ka style The political compositions of Nannecodu 
contain many Kannada words. It is also said that Pampa and 
Nagavarma hailed from the Audbra country, 

VIII Kannada Alphabet and Metres 
Kannada Alphabet : Rice summarises the whole position 

regarding the Kannada Alphabet thns : “ The Alphabet is 
consequeatly syllabic and follows the orderly arrangement of the 


1. /fariftalAamfraxira. 16, Vs 34*36. 
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SkhsRtit Alp^atet It fivcn Inbludea fotfns f6t tfeb a^^pirAtes. two 
slbslatits aa4 ctttaiA voWtls fend a semi vowels bol rcquJtftd (or 
Dcavidlan words, but there have beeo added fcharactets ( t, d, la, 
ra, la ) for sounds not occUrtiOg m SdnAlcrit 

Metre Though m the early tettluriCs the borrowing of the 
iCannada authors was rather on a large scale, still after the 10th cCU 
tuty A D they began to Compose poetry in the»rown*metreS e g 
Pada, Suladi, Ugabhoga, Tattva suvali, Sloka Kandi, Vacana, 
Gadya ^isapadya, Vftta, Dyipadi, Tripadi, Caupadi, Satpadi, 
Astapadi, Ragale, Yalapada, Sangatya, etc The Campu style was 
evidently borrowed from the Sanskrit 

IX ( 1 ) Kannada Literature 
The literary cootributioo of KarnStaka is at once rich and all 
sided In fact the works of the Kaonad gas are available at present 
m three different languages, namely Kannada, Sanskrit and Telugu 
They Cover almost all the branches of study Philosophy, Religion, 
Kvatoiy, liioBTnpVry, Poetics, Romance, ^rama, Polksong*, 
Madicine, Grammar Astronomy, Palmistry and other Sciences 
Out of the numerous Kannada authors only the names of about 934 
ate available, oat of which are 174 Jams, 427 VTraiaivas, 229 
Rrahmtns and 104 of other communities It is also worth while to 
note that this list includes the names of about 42 women writers, 
( among whom Kanti was the C«st Jam poetess ), 5 Emperors and 
75 Mahamandalesvaras and Rajas The sweet and melodious notes of 
the psalms of Purandaradasa, the easy flow and rhythm of tbe lines 
of Harihara, the grace, ease end beauty obtaining m the works of tbe 
‘Three Gems’ Pampa, Ponna and Raima still produce a soothing 
sensation m the minds of tbe readers However, we shall now try to 
give a btle! survey oJ the works of these eminent Kannada writers. 

(lO Epics and Puranas 

The contribution of the Kannada writers in connection with the 
writing of Epics and Puranas »s marvellous indeed Resides rendering 
the two Sanskrit epics the RSmSyaba abd the Mahabbaraia into 
Kannada, they have composed Patinas dealing with the life-skfetches 
and doibgs of either the Jam br 6aiva sAlnt'. There ate also two 


1 Rice henartst Literatart p t) 
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■versions pf the ep^cs e. s. Jam and Prahm|q. Wp propose to i^^vp a 
short survey pf tiiP samp. 

(a) Ramayana 

The Jam and Brahmm writers have rendered the Sanskrit 
Raraayani into two different versions e g. Jain and Brahmin. 

Jain Version: Nagacandra or Abhinava Pampa (c 1105) 
Avas the first to compose the Jam version pf the Ramayana As Rice 
has rightly suggested it, “the work has a Jain atmosphere, (and) 
while the mam treqd of the narrative coincides with that of the 
ValraTki Ramayana, there is a very wide differepce in -details*’. ^ 

Besides thic, there were other Jam writers who handled the 
theme similarly i.e. Kumudendu-Ramayana in Satpadj (c, 1275) 
by Kumudendu, Ramacandracanta by Candrasskbara and 
Padmanabha (170Q-1750), and Rumakathavalara (m prose) by Deva* 
candra Cc 1797). Further the Cavcndataya^Purana (978 A. D.), 
the Dharraamrta by Najasena (1112 A D)acd Punjasrava (1331) 
by NSgaraja aUo give an account of the story of Rama. The 
RamavatSrakatbi by Devacaodra (c. 1838) is based on Pampa- 
Ramayana. 

Orthodox Version : Narahan (c. 1500) was the first poet to 
detail the story of Rama e.g popularly known as Torave RamSyana 
m an orthodox fashion or the Brabmamcal standpoint He was a 
master*poet and styled himself as ValmTki at Torave. Later other 
works followed Tiruraala Vaidya (1650) completed the portions left 
unfinished in the major work Valmlki-Ramayana. Furiher the works 
i.e. Timmarasa’s (c. 1708 A. D. ) Markandeya*Ramayana and 
Timmaraya’s (c. 1708) Anaoda-Rpmayana are of great merit. 

(b) Bharata 

There are some famous works on the Mahabharata in Kannada. 
Jain Version ; After Kavi Vyasa (c. 900 A.D ) the famous poet Adt 

1 Cf. Rico, Kanarese LUeratu^, pp, 34-35 The narrative intro- 
duces these changes ^ksasas are designated as Vidyadharas, 
( 2 ) Brahman; are replaced by Jain Yatis, { 3 ] Sngriva and 
Hannmanta arMreated as men vvhose banners had the figure of a 
monkey ( Vanaradhvaja ) and ( 4 ) Rama’s mother Is said to have 
been Aparajita 
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Parapa (born la 902 A.D ) one of the Three gems’ of his time, com 
posed the work called VikramSrjonavijaya (9+1 AD), popularly 
known as Pampa Bharatat It is the most excellently written work 
in Kannada poetry He gave a Jam colouring to the original 
Bbarata and effected many changes in the original story ^ 
Later Salva wrote a work on the name which is better known as 
Salva Bbarata 

Brabmanical Version The two famous works on the 
Bbarata written from the Brahmaoical standpoint are the Gadugina-* 
Bbarata by Narayana (15th Cen) known by his nom-de plume 
'KumaravySsa*, and the other Jaimini Bharata by Laksmisa. who 
wrote It in satapadi, and ‘ is the best specimen of its style \ Later 
the poet Timmanna (c. 1510) wrote the remaining ^arvirs after the 
^Scti (which were left uofioisbed by KumSravyasa) Further 
Nagarasa of Pandharpur wrote the Laksmakavi Bharata (c 1728) iQ 
natpadi 

(c) Bhagavata Purana 

The Bbagavata became the Handbook of the VaKoavas as it 
mainly contained the story of their overlord Krsoa The following 
works are famous i e (1) Kannada rendering by Catu Vitthalanatha 
(c 1531), (2) the prose commentary of Cikkadeva Raya (1672 170+ 
A.D), and Prasanna Venkatesa’s RrsoalHibhyudaya [10th chapter 
of the Bfagavata), the last of which is famous and popular even to 
this day Further there is the prose version of the Bbagavata und*r 
the title 'Krsniraja-Vfli«vil5«a reproduced under the patronage of 
Kpuaraja Wodeyar III (1799-1368) 

(ill) Join Puranas 

Especially during the second and third periods the Jams wrote 
various Puranas either regarding the lives of their 2+ Tiithankaras 
or the sixty three ( Tfi sasti ) great people, who, it is said, flourished 
in ancient times The following are some of the ream Puranas written 
by the Kannada authors the Hartvamia or Kemioatha Purana by 
GuoavarmS (lOtbceo ), the Adipurana by Adi Pampa (datecf 
Supra ), — which stands 'unsurpassed in style among the Katmadi 
works', the ^mtipuraija by Poona, during the reign of Krsf'araya 


I tbid pp 30-31 ' 
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(939-968 A.D.),the AjUa-Puianaby Raona.oae of the ‘Three-Gems’ 
(hfs other work belnff Sahasa-Bbima or Gadayuddba), the Cavuoda- 
Raya Parana (dealing with the lives of the 24 Tlrthankaras) by 
Cavundaraya *in 978 A. D., the Mallinatha-PuraM by Abhinava 
Pampa (c. U05A. D.), the Neminatha Pura^ by Karnaparya 
(c. 1140), the Caodraprabha Parana ( 1189 ) by Aggala, the Var- 
dhatnana ParSna (c. 1195) by Acanna, the Harivamsabbyudaya 
(a 1200) by Bandhavarma, the Parsvanatha Parana ( 1205 ) by 
Parsva Pandita, AnantanStha Para^ ( 1230 ) by Janna, Puspa* 
danta-Puia^ (c. 1235) by Gu^vaim^ II, SantUvara Parana 
(c. 1235) by KaraaUbhava, and Neminatha Parana ( 1254 ) by 
Mahabalakavi. 

Puranas on the life of Jain Saints: Many works have been 
written in regard to the life-stories of the ]am saints. The following 
are more famous : the Dharmanatha Purina ( 1385 ) by Madhura.tbe 
Nemi jiaesa (1508) by Mangarasa, the Sintin&tba (1519) by 
^iotiklrti, the Caodraprabha ( 1550) and Doddacanka (1578) by 
Doddayya, the Bharatesvara caritre( who according to the Jams was 
a Jaio ) by Ratoakaravami ( c. 1557 ). the Munivarhiabbyudaya by 
Ctdanaodakavi (c. 1680), and tbe Bijjalaraya-caritre (Jain 
version). 

(iv) Lingayat Literature on the Lives of their Saints 

The Lingayats of Karnataka have provided ,us with works 
dealing with the lives of tbe ‘sixty-three’ ancient saints TrisastipurS- 
tanaru, their founder Basavesvara and other ^ivarara^s. Tbe follow- 
ing are among the most important ones ; The Basava Parana 
( 1369) in satpadi metre by Bblmakavi, the Maha-Basavarajacaritre 
( c. 1500 ) by Singi-raja, the Vrsabhendra-Vijaya i( 1671 ) by Sada- 
ksaradeva, the Padmaraja PorSpa ( 1385 ) by Padmananka, the Ce- 
nnabasava Parana ( 1585) by VirupAksa Pandit, the Prabhttlihgalile- 
(or of Allamaprabha ) (c. 1430) by Camarasa, tbe StddharAma 
Purtioa (c. 1165 ), and the Pav&da of Basavaraja (c. 1700} by 
Marulasiddha. 

Lives of Lingayats, Acaryas and Puratanas : The following 
works are important in this connection : tbe Aradhya-Caritra 
(c. 1485 ) by NilakanthacArya, the Eevana-siddhesvara Purina 
( c. 1500 ) by Catutmakba, the Bevana-slddhesvaraliavya (1413) 
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hy Mallanticv. the CatutasyR Parana ( 1698 }, the Saupdara-Pufana 
( c. 1450) by Batnmavasa, Puratanara tnpadi ( c, 1500) hy 
Nijagunayogi, Tns3sti*purataoara Caritra ( c. 1500 ) by Suranga 
Kavi ( of Puligere ), the Virafciivamnta*Purana ( I5l3 ) by Gubbi 
MaUanarya, the Tribhuvaoatilaka sangatya ( J519 ) by Viruparija, 
the Basava-puranada-putataoara Cantre ( c. 1550 ) by Kum5ra 
Ceonabasava, the GururAjacantre (c 1650 ) by Siddhanahje&n, the 
story of Nanpayya by Kavi Madanna ( c. 1650 )» and the ^antilinga* 
delika ( 1672 ). 

(v) Philosophy and Mysticism 
(a) Jain Contribution 

The following works are important ; The Dharmamrta (a booh 
on morals, by Nayasena, the translation of the work called Dharma* 
parBcsaby Vrttavilasa tc 1160), tbeSamaya parlksa by Brabmaliva 
o! Pottinagere, the TnloUa sataka (1557) by KatnSkaravaTOi, the 
Jnanabh3skaracarite{l5 9) by Nemanna, the Kannada work Ratna* 
karandakr by Ayita varma (c HOO) and the Jioamunitanaya (c. 
17th Cen AD). 

(b) Virasaiva Philosophy and Mysticism 
Here IS a list of important works on VIrasaiva philosophy and 
Mysticism . 

Virasa’iva Philosophy r The^oiks Satsihalavacana, Kala)na- 
v-acana, Mantra, Gopya, Ghatncakravacana and Rajayogavacana 
by Basava, the Sivalattva citUamam by Cintamani (c. I5th Cen ) 
the Nurondu-sthala by Jakkanarya (c. I5th Cen*), the SaptaVavya by 
Guru Basava, the Avadhuta Gita, the Praudharajacaritre by Adrsya 
(c, I595),the ^a(stbala JuAtiamjIaby Tontada Siddheivara or Siddha* 
lingayali (c 15lh Cen), the commentary on the Sanskrit work 
^ivayogapradlpika and the Vivekacintamani by Nijaguna ^ivayogt 
(c 15th Cen. A D), the Bbava Cinlaratna (1513) and the Vlralai- 
vSmrta (1531) by Mallanarya, the Sarvajiiara Padagalu, which are 
words of wisdom composed by the famous Sarvajfia, the Sivadhikya 
Pumna (1611) by Basav’atioga, and the Drahmottarakanda 

Vacana Literature • The ^ivasaranas have composed thousands 
oI Vacanas dealing with the Vltaiaiva mysticism. As Mr. Rice 
aptly puts it; “In form the Vacanas are brief disronnected 
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paragraphs, each ending with one or another of the numerous local 
names under which Siva is worshipped In style, they are epigram- 
malical, parallelistic and allusive " The names of about 213 Vaca* 
naWaras (twenty eight of them being women) are known to us uptill 
now About 168 amongst them have titular names {nom-dc plume). 

Besides Basava, Cennabasava and Allama Prabbu, the following 
authors also attained prominence Ittappaiya, Cennaya, Macideva, 
Singayya, Muddiiah, Kamideva, Kamappa, Ramanna, Ketayya, 
Maraiya, Basa\anna, and Bemmana Equally remarkable for 
their marvellous po“try are the following Lingayat women : Ganga- 
mbike, the wives of Mallaiyya, Kundarmaucanna and of Urulinga 
Peddle , Mahadeviakka, Muklayakka, Remnavve, Kalavve, another 
Rennnavve and another Kalavve, Recavve, Gangamma, sister 
Nagayi Goggawe, Musamma, Thayamma, Guddavol, featayakka 
Remimma and Sutatni Devi 

(c) Advaita Philosophy 

Apart from the works on Advaita in Sanskrit, Kannada writers 
have made some original contributions through their mother tongue 
i e the Anubhavamnta “ Nectar of Fruition, ” a leading text book 
on Vedanta by Ranganlitha or Rangavadhuta ( c. 1750 ), and the 
Jivasambodbana by Bandbuv'arma. 

(d) Madhvism 

Besides their numsrous contributions in the held 
of Sanskrit, the Madhvas have produced wonderful specimens of 
literary art in the field of Kannada literature Especially the school 
of the Haridasas has done an immense service towards the enrich- 
ment of Kannada culture Some of them had tbeir own titular names 
and others not The followiog Haridasas are rather prominently known 
NaraharitTrtba (onginallyninowD as ^masatri, 13th Cen A D. ), 
Stlpadaiaya ( 15th Cen A. D.)» the author of the Bhramara, Gopi 
and Vena GTi&s respectively , Vyasaraya, also known as CandnkS* 
cirya ( 1447-1539), the author of Tarkatandav’a, Njaya* 
mtta and Candrika ( all these ate in Sanskrit ), Purandarada^a 
( 1484 1564 ), Kanakada^a ( of the same era ), the anthor of 
Karasimhastotra, MohanataranginT.Ramadhanyamantra and Hanbha- 
klisara; Vadirajatlrtha or Soderajaru ( 1480 1600 ), the author of 
n-18 
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namerous wotbs-l6 iq S&nskcit and 7 in Kannada^, VijajatKsa 
( 1687 1 755 A. D. }, GopaJadasa ( 171? ), the famous author ol the 
Hatavada, Jagannathadasa ( 1727 1809 ), the eminent author of 
the Haiikatbarortasara, Giiiyamtna ( I8lh Cen ), Piasannavenbatesa, 
Gurugopa)adas3i Vasudevadasa and others They composed hundreds 
of mystic p«alms, many of which are available even to this day 

( vi ) Sangatya 

The Sangatya i® a purely Kannada form of composition 
especially intended to be intoned to the accompaniment of a mu«ical 
instrument It came into vogue into the fifties of the 13th century. 
The following are some of the most important works The earliest 
works m this form are the first two works ASjanacaritrc and 
Tripuradahaua by Sisumayana (c 1231 AD) Various Puranas, 
life sketches and works on morals etc are osuUy written in this style 
e g the Gharatosa Vaibhava, Gommatesvara, Colaraia^angatya etc 
It should also be noted that the life sketches i e the Kumararamaca 
litre by Kanjunda and the Kaothiravanarasaraja>caritre were 
written in this form 
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dealt with lo literature as being less refined-are o! immense interesf. 
Mr Masti has referred to some “longs that are in vogue in difTereni 
parts of Karnataka e g. 5rl Rangapatni, Malnad and other place«s. 
The ballad of Rangauayaka and Ram of Nagar, story of Yallamaia 
and further of a lover and hts beloved are interesting. ‘ 

( xi ) Yaksagana and Kannada Drama 

We need not go here into the details of the problem regard) i g 
the existence of the theatre in medieval Karnataka However, the 
theatres have been constantly referred to since the time of Acli 
Parapa * While opining that, “ the present drama developed out of 
the Kiltekettas and Dasa-plays Prof. Kundangar further observes 
that, ‘the ancient Kannada drama had its origin in the Yaksagan4, a 
sort of pantomime . enacted on the stage to the accompaniment of 
music and dancing * The Tula dynasty seems to have introdu 
ced these * Katbakalis ' ( which later on developed into Yaksagana« ) 
m Karnataka Raghunatba Nayak wrote the ^ri Rukmmlvifa^ 
As Kundangar rightly says, * “From the 17th century onwards 
down to the very beginning of the I9th century the p1ay>writer& 
took themselves to the writing of Yaksaganas which became more and 
more attractive, and finally Haoumadviiasa, Pralbada, Gayacaritre, 
Draupadi vastrabarana, Baiusuraand Krsnaparijata held the the tre* 
goers almost spell bound". Further be states that, from the end 
of the l7th century onwards down *o the present day nearly l,50fi 
dramas have been written, about 500 of which are preser\ ed in th& 
Mysore Library. 

The oldest extant drama available to us is the Mitravinda- 
Govinda (a translation of the Sanskrit work Ratnavali) by Singaraya 
(1680). Otherwise it is said that Mummadi tamma-Bhupala is the 
eai’jiest p’laywnght. 


1 c( Popular Culture tn Karnataka, 106 ff 

2 Cf Pampa, A4i Parana,, I, 45 , Ranna Gadiyuddha ( 932 ) 
exhibila tbe stage direction, B C , Sb las No ^8, depicts 
Vira Ballalaas an actor 

3 Kundangar, 'Oepeto^meBto/Jfiinnada Drama’, JBBKAS VI 

p 314 ’ 

4 IbtJ 
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numerous works-16 m SanskrU and 7 in Kannada' Vjjayadasa 
( 1687 1755 A D ) Gopaladasa ( 1717 ), the famous author of the 
Hatavada Jagannatbadasa ( 1727 1809 ), the eminent author of 
the Ha ikatharartasara Ginyamma C I8th Cen ), Piasannavenkatesa 
Gurugopaladasa, Vasudevadasa and others They composed hundreds 
of mystic p'=alms many of which are available even to this day 

( VI ) Sangatya 

The Sangalya i« a purely Kannada form of composition 
especially intended to be intoned to the accompaniment of a musical 
instrument It came into vogue into the fifties of the 13fh century 
The following are some of the most important works The earliest 
works m this form are the first two works Aujanacaritre and 
Tnpuradahaoa by Sisumayana ( c 1231 A D ) Various Puranas 
life sketches and works on morals etc are usully written in this style 
e g the Bharatesa Vaibhava Gommaiesvaia Colaiaia^angatya etc 
It should also be noted that the life sketches > e the Kumararamaca 
ntre by Naujunda and the Kanth ravanarasaraja caritre were 
written in th s form 

K VH ) Satakas 

The Patakas are geoeraUy written in Vrtta, Satpadi and Kanda 
They deal mostly with top cs of high philosophy and morals The 
following are very important the Candracintamani Sataka 
( 1070 ) by Nagavarma the Pampasalaka (1185) by Harihara 
Somesvara Sataka ( 1195 ) by Somesvara theS vadhava Sivavallabhi 
and A'puri Patakas by Maggeya mayideva ( 1430 ) the Triloka and 
AparajUesvara Pataka fay Ratnakaravarni ( c 1557 ), Sivamahima 
sataka by Ceouamallikarjuna ( 1560 ) Pampavirpa Pataka by 
Hifiyaruranja ( 16S0 ) Pas ima Rangadhama Pataka fay Lakscrayya 
( 1700 ) Vixabhadranja- pataka Sankara Pataka by Sankaradeva 
( 1620 ), and Ista Sataka by Kadasiddfaesa ( 1725 } 

(vKi) Folksongs 

This is an rntetestiog form of literature by itself Mr Masti 
Venkatesa Iyengar has given a beautiful survey of the hteratare on 
the subject * The songs of the cart men, the cowherd, the women 
grinding on the stone, village folks village lover, the gardener and 
others-being composed on all the other topics which are not generally 
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dealt with in literature as being less refined-are of immense mteresr. 
Mr Masti has referred to some songs that are m vogue m different 
parts of Karnataka e g Sri Rangaiatni, Malnad and other places 
The ballad of Ranganaj aka and RamofNagar, story of Yallam i a 
and further of a lover and his beloved are interesting * 

( XI ) Yaksagana and Kannada Drama 

We need not go here into the details of the problem regard g 
the existence of the theatre in medieval Karnataka However, tf’e 
theatre^ have b*en constantly referred to since the time of Adi 
Parapa ® While opining that “ the present drama developed oui of 
the Killekettas and Dasa-plays *‘, Prof Kundangar further observes 
that, the ancient Kannada drama had its origin in the Yaksagan^, a 
sort of pantomime enacted on the stage to th<^ accompaniment of 
music and dancing * The Tula dynasty seems to hive introdu 
ced these * Kathakalis * ( which later on developed into Yaksaganae ) 
m Karnataka Raghunatha Nayak wrote the ^ri Rukminivi a« ’* 
As Kundangar tightly says, * “From the 17th century onwards 
down to the very beginning of the 19tb century the play writers 
took themselves to the writ mg of Yaksagaoas which became more and 
more attractive and finally Hanumadvilasa, Pralbada, Gayacaritre, 
Draupadi vastrabarana, Banasaraand Krsnaparijata held the the tre- 
goers almost spell bound ' Further be states that, from the end 
of the l7th century onwards down *0 the present day nearly 1,500 
dramas have been written, about 500 of which are preser\ ed m 
Mysore Library 

The oldest extant drama available to us is the Mitravmda 
Govinda (a translation of the Sanskrit work Ratnavali) by Singaraya 
(1680) Otherwise it IS said that Mummadi tamma Bhupala is the 
earliest playwright 


1 cf lyeogar PopularCuUuretnKarnatakatpp 106 ff 

2 Cf Fampa Adt Purana , I 45 Ranna Gadaynddha (932 ) 
exhibits the stage direction B C Sb Ins No 28, dep cts 
Vira Ballalaas an actor 

3 Kandangar, Development 0 / hannada Drama, /BBRAS VI, 
p 314 

4 Ibiif 
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(x) Romance 

About iwo works of romance written in Kannada are available 
Deva Kavi (c. 1200) wrote the Kusumavall in Campu After the 
fashion of N^micandra's LTIavatT, it is also a love story. Further, 
the Udbbatakassa was written by Somataja m 1222 A D 

{Ik) ScientiHc Literature 

It IS really unique that the Kannada authors have their onm say 
on every b^nch of study i.e. Science of Cooking (Supasastra', 
Science ol Horse, Elephant and Cow ( Asva, Uastt and Go sastras ), 
Medicine, Astrology and Palmistry, Art of Love (Smarasistra) etc 
They have also produced wonderful works on Grammar, Prosody and 
Poetics * 

Grammar. The chief works on Grammar are. the ^abda 
emtti and ^hi^bhusaaa by Nagavatma (1145), the Sabdamant* 
darpana by Kestraja ( 1260 ), and the ^abdanu^sana (1604) by 
Bhatl&kalanka 

Poetics ’ The following are the important works on ' Poetics 
the famous worl- Kavirajamarga [by Nrpatunga ( or SrT VIjaya? }, 
Kavyavaloka’(ll45 ) by NSgavarma, the Udayadityalankara (1150) 
by Udayaditya, the Madbavalankara ( 1500 ) by Madhava, the 
Sm^ara Ratnakara by Kavi Kama ( 1200 ), the Rasaratrakara and 
^aradSvilas ( l550 ) by SSlva, the Karasalankara by Timma etc. 

( xi ) Other Works 

Further, there are other important works like the ' Kabbigara* 
Ka\a otherwise called as ' Sobaginasuggi Madanavijaya and 
Kavana Gellu , written by Andayya ( c. 1235 }. and numerous 
translations of the original Sanskrit works such as the Pancatanlra 
etc. 


‘(xii) Tclu^u Literature 

I e 

As Mr. ^Dutt rightly observes, '* The bulk and the best part of 
the Telugu literature which affords the greatest delight to the minds 
of the Andbras, is the product of direct patronage of Vijayanagara 
emperors and their viceroy®. U is equally a striking phenomenon, 
that the above literature has grown both m volume and variety 
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noder each Vijayana^ara JJynasly ’ However, vit shall haVe 
a brief survey of ihe mam works produced by the Telugu pools under 
the shelter of the VijayanSgara emperors ( In the Sangatna 
Dynasty ) the Uttara Harivamsam by Nacanna Soma, the 
Vikrania.rkacaritam by Jakknna the Kridibhirdmam by Vmukonda 
Vallabhamhlya, (Under the £aluvas) the SAluvhbhyudayam by 
Arunagirmatha, Jaimint Bhamtam and Abhjjnana SSkvintalam by 
PmaVIranna (During the Tula Dynasty) the VatAha PurSnam and 
the translation of the Sanskrit work Prabodha Cacdrc3aya by the 
joint authors Nandi Mallayya and Ghanta Singayya, the Manucantra 
byPeddana the Amukla-Malyada by the emperor Krsnadevarhya, the 
P^rij^tapaharanam by Timmana the Rfidhamldhava b^ Yellanarya or 
Radbimadhava Kavi the Tarakabrahmarajlyam (by the same author), 
the Krsna Arjunasamvadam by Gopa, the Rajasekhatacaritam by 
Mallana (Under the Aravidu Dynasty) the Vasucafitra by Ramataja 
bbusana, the Kaiapurnodayam by Pingala Suranna, a contemporary of 
Shakespeare, the Ragbavaptindaviya and Prabb&vati Pradyumnam 
(by the same autbor), the UdbbaUr&dbyacantiam and Pdnduranga 
m&h&tmyam by Teoalt Ramakrsna, and finally Ibe Vasucarttram 
(1570 A D) (Under the Nayakas of Tanjore and Madura) various 
Yaksaganas on subjects like Radba, elopement of Tara with Candra, 
Indra and Ahaly^ etc , the ^ran^adharacantram by Camakuru 
Venkata Kavi, Ahalyasankrandanam by Venkata Nayak, the Tara 
sasankavijayam by Venkatapati and finally Vijayaranga cokkanalba 
by Ananta Bhuphla 

(xni) Histones and Biographies 

The Kannada literature abounds m histones and biographies of 
kings, philosophers and ^amts, who flourished in Karnataka In fact 
DO other province in India has really contributed to this branch of 
study so much as Karnataka has done We have alreaoy dealt with 
part of the material under the various groups above The following 
are equally important in the same connection the Kanthirava 
Narasaiaja Carita by Nanjakavi, the Kanthira>a Nara'araja Vijaya 
by Govinda Vaidya (c 1/ih Cen ), Devaraja Vijaya by Dodda Deva 
Raya (1559-72), Cikkadevaiaya Yasobhusana and Chikkadeva Raja 

1 K Iswara Datt Xelnga Llieratore under the Vijajanagara Empire 
Vijayanagara Commemoration Volume p 53 
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Vamsavali 1167M704), Tvlaisara Arasagala-PBtvabltiyfldaya by 
Puttaiya (1713) and Ra)endta name (Chronicles o{ the Coorg Rajas) 
by Vtra Rajendcaof Metcara (1808), and Rajavahkathe by Devacao- 
dra (1838) 


(xiv) Sanskrit Literature 

Tha contribution of Kanoadigas in the field of Sanskrit literature 
IS marvellous indeed In fact the working of the three schools of 
philosophy must have acted as a direct cause for the same All the 
three Acaryas were themselves eminent writers m Sanskrit (cf.in/ro). 
Further their disciples also wrote a number of works in Sanskrit. 
Besides there were works written by others in almost all the branches 
of study. The Siva. Visnudharmotlara, Lisga and Markandeya 
Puranas seem to have been written here We give a brief survey of 
some important works. The Nalacampu of Ttiviktama (iQth 
cen AD), Kavitahasya of Halayudha. Udayasundartkatha of 
Sodhala, the Tattvapradipika of Trivikrama (late 13lb Cen }> the 
the Sanoyayaratnavali by Padmaoabbalirtba (late 13th Cen), the 
Tattva prakSsika and Nvayasudha by Jayatlrtha (c I340)|the Mant> 
maujari and Madhvavijaya by Narayatia (c. 1360), the Sarvadarsana* 
sangraha of Madhava, the Commentaries on the Rgveda, the Brah 
nianaS and other works b> Sayapa. the Candnka, Ny^yamrla and 
Tarkatandjva by VySsaraya, the Nitivakyarorta by Somadeva (lOth 
Cen AD) the Mitaksara by Vijhanesvara, (in the reign of Vikra* 
nuJitya (1076 1126), the Vikramaokadeva canta by Bvlhana, etc, 

(xv) ApabramsB Works 

iCarn&taka was also a seat of Apabhramsa language and lite* 
tatute. Puspadanla established hirnseU at Malkhed and was working 
under the patronage o! Bharata, the nnmster of the Risttakuta king 
Kfsna or Khottiga He wrote the following works in Apabhramsa 
Mah4pur4na (965 A D.), NAyabumaracarm and Zasaharacarm. My 
friend Prof. Bhayani opiues that Svayambbu, the great author of 
Paumacariu, must have Ilonrished in Karnitaka os the Kannada 
Intonation of his wife's name Slmiyavva indicates. A furiher study 
IS necessary in this connection 
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III Appendix to Chapter VI 
Burnell details the origin and development of the Kannada 
Epigraphy as follows 

S Asoka Character (cave) 

[ The Asoka character was mainly developed, according to 
Hev Heras, from the picto phonographic inscriptions at 
Mohenjo Daro etc ] 



Kannada 


Telugu 


The other script which was m vogue in Karnataka was the 
Nandi “Nagati During the last fifty years or more, after 
Burnell published his work in 1878, many more materials have 
become available to us 


Materials The materials used for writing consisted of stonr> 
( cf Royal grants, Mastigals, Viragals, religious endowments, etc ), 
palm leaves plates of metal including gold and silver and prepared 
cloth The innovation mainly was of Karnataka The use of paper 
came into vogue after the 11th Cen A D. 

Eras The fallowing Eras were used in Karnataka 

(1) Kaliyuga Era — the usually received date of the Kaliyuga 
being the March Equinox of 3102 B C 

(2) The ^aka Era 

(3) The Vikramaditya Era 

(4) The Calukya Vikrama Era 

The Cycle of Bfhaspati of sixty Samvatsaras was m vogue 

[cf Burnell, South Indtan Palaeography, London, 1878] 



CHAPTER VIl 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
Same protlcffis — Aichltectore — Sculpture — Music — Dancing — 
Painting 


I Introductory 

A« in other branches of culture, Karnataka has created a unique 
position for itself in the field of an and arcbitectu ^ The Indus 
Valley finds have ^rovided-USL with the best specimens of art in 
general and temple-buildmg in particular In fact the representations^ 
contain all that was needed for image worship The various repre 
sentat onsof Siva seated in.ayogicpo«ture of $iva m a standing po-^e* 
of devotees seated on either side of the god and meditating on him, 
a devotee kneeling before him, the pitba and the prabhavali, indicate the 
most interesting features of the problem ^b s^tupa aDd_the later_ 
domiwl desig^seem to be Ac direct develo^ent of the Megalithic 
tomb, which was prevalent mainly among the Arjan population 
of India The Aryans introduced the s kbara m the temple arcbitec 
tuce later on Karnataka made as its own both these schools and 
created a marvellous field for itself It is worth noting in this 
connection that lO ancient Karnataka sometimes whole villages con 
sisted of attizanc The insctiptions always speak of excellent 
engravers (f?i(var'{) and like Hemadpant in the Mabarastra the names 
of Nila a \anara 'who built tbe setu in tbe time of Rama’, and 
Jakanacatya have become house names for types of architecture 
m Karnataka 

We have already observed above that the A annad gas wer e 
directly responsible for the caves at Karli, KaDheri,_ an d nf h,>re 
In our op nion the similarity between the Badami caves and tho«e at 
Elepbanla may induce us \o brieve that Pulikms match to 
that place eg Pun might have acted as an impetus to the artistic 
features there 

Origin of the Temple It has been admitted by scholars, with 
the exception of V A Smith, that tbe domical slupa is merely a deve 
lopment of the earthen sepulchral tumulus, the form of a tomb being 
naturally utilized for a structure frequently intended to conserve 
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bodily relics ^ Bat Fergusson stated that the stupa is the direct 
descead ant of tbe_se pulcbral tumulus oi^ he — Turanian-races. * 
Hence agreeing with the mam conclusion of Fergusson we may say 
that the stupa was a direct descendant of these Megaitfhic tombs. 
For such a conclusion, we get evidences from the Maha- 
bharata and other Puranic records It is said m the MahabhSrata 
that on the advent of the Kali era, * they will revere eduKas” atid 
further, ‘the world shall be piled with edutas.* Dr Kittel * «s of 
opinion that the word Eduha is of Dravidian origin, it beingdenved 
from the Dravidtan root elii, a bone; and that the word Eduha 
meant 'a wall enclosing bones*. This actually meant perhaps the 
Megalithic tombs t hemselves 

Northern and Southern Added to this, the Aryans while 
borrowing this system of temple worship, began to add to the 
strength of the indigenous god» by the creation of tbeir own gods e g. 
Visnu and Brabma which are evidently of a later date, 
Along with the growth of mythology, we Bnd a sudden change m 
the art of building also Then comes into vogue the northern 
Sikhara with its Atnalalm and a design suited to the worship of their 
new gods Visnu and Brabma, And immediately we begin to Bnd a 
difference between tbs Southern and the Northern temples and the 
stupa. Later, all these styles developed m tbeir own Avay But 
Karnataka pursued a different course altogether. It imbibed all 
that was best lu all these and introduced an architectural style of 
Its own We shall refer to it presently 

II Karnataka Architecture 

/^be Karnataka Architecture can be divided into the following 
groups., J e, Kadamba, Cafukya, Hoysala, Vijayanagara, Buddhist, 
Jain and Mahomedan respective^ Uptill now, scholars like 
Fergusson, Cousens and others wrongly designated all the Kadamba» 
Calukya and Hoysala styles of architecture as 
-Calukyan* (or ‘Deccan* according to V. A Smith) But recently 
Rev Tabbard and Rev H. Heras,* tried to isolate the Hoy«al^style 
from the more gener alized nomenclature ^SlnkyaiT or' ‘DecCtink 

1 Smith, A History of Ftne Art tn India aitd'^ylon pT6 ^ 

2 Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Arehitectiire, I, p 65 

3 Makabhairala, iil, 190, 65 sod 67 

4 Kittel, Kannada-Engllsh Dte/ioftary, Inlrodnctlon, p 

5 H Heras, Halebld\ Bengal, Past ad Present. XXXVIII, 156 ff 
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Pro!, Moraes drew a further distinclron betvfeeen the Kadamba, 
Calukya and the later Hoysala styles*. la out opinion all these three 
different styles helped the evolutioo of the mam Hoysala style, while 
still remaining distinct We shall now give a brief survey of these 
styles. 

(i) The Kadambas 

According to Prof Moraes theDnrga temple at Aihole embodies 
' the three distinct elements belonging to three different styles of 
architecture The aspidal and th e P radahsiiia were evidently 
borrowed from the Caitya of the Buddhists The curvilinear tower 
was likewise~Tmitated from the Northern ^tkhara and this again was 
modified by the horizontal stages of the Kadamba viraaoa.**’ Though 
It IS very difficult to proceed in this line of investigation with a keen 
line of distinction as has been drawn by Prof Moraes, still the 
development of this style can be perceived m the various temples 
the Saiva temple at Talgunds, the temples at Kadavoli, the Hattike 
svara temple at Halsi- with Jbe perforated screens or pierce d 
windows on^iiher side of the door way ( a Kadamba i^novati^ ), 
the Kallesvara temple at Yelvatli, the JlanTesvara and Varabanara 
simha temple at Halsi - the latter having four panels each crowned 
by a Kirtimukha ( again a Kadamba innovatiOQ } and finally the 
famous KamalanSrayaaa temple at Degamve 
(ii) The Calukyas 

As the Brahmin Kadambas developed their style all the while 
forming a fusion between the Northern and the Southern (or Nagara 
and the Dravida } - the Calukyas, whose insignia bore tfae^emblem of 
the Boar, did not lag far behind Their earliest ^brick tem ple of 
Uttaresvara and K&lesvara at Ter, and further the famous temples 
at Pattadkal aud the Megoti Jain temple at Aibole ( 6lh Cen. AD) 
do show traces of the earlier Dtavtdi^a style they developed Further 
acccrtding to CnotEiaras-wamy * temple^was most 

likely built J >y_ryorkmen-.broughtJfoin-Kaucipufanu-an d in_d irect 
imitation of the Kailasanatha at KaScipuram. — The main s hrine is 
distinct from t he Man dip am, but has a p radaks ina passage the pilia* 
red~Man^ram bis soli d walls, with pierced stone windows The 

1 Moraes Kadambakula pp 304 05 

2 Cooraaiis-aisiy HxsiarfoJ Indian a*td Sndontsian Art, -p 9S 
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sqaare ^ikhara consists of cl early define! storeys, each of conside ra* 
bleelevation Tbe U attya fflopys' flrejnuc hjased and there are man y 
scuTpture’d lintels, slabs and monohtbic pillars, _the sculptures in-> 
elude representations of Swa, Naga s an d Nagmis , and R amayana 
sce nes Like other early Dra\idtao temples, iT i s built of very large, 
^Qselyjomted blocks, of^stone^without^mortar «Jt is one of the 
bes t structures m 

But wi^ the building of the Durga temple at Aihole we see 
that the Northern curvilinear tower along the Kadatnba horizontal 
stages as gradually introduced m the Calukya style^ ''The Papa 
natha temple (c. 735 AD) almost contemporary with the Virupaksa 
is in a different style, uith a true Aryavarta ^ikhara (of early type 
with angular Amalakas on every third course), and with wall niches 
of corresponding form, this temple may fairly be described as a cross 
b'tween the Dravidian and the Aryavarta styles ” 


(ill) The Hoysalas 

All the Western and Eastern scholars have expressed their 
admiration about these marvellous and beautiful Hoysala arcbitec 
tural buildings The following are the mam characteristics of the 
Hoysala style 

The Star Shape Thus, as shown above, tbe early Kadamba 
and Calukya o temples are alway s 'square and g uadrangular'^in shape, 
bu t m tbe Ho ysala period the...$/ar-sh(T^g d form be gins to_appeac,— 
In tbe meanwhile, tbe Kesava temple at Htrelmdalur (Hasan Taluka) 
the Cennakesava temple at Hoonavara. the Viranardyana temple at 
Belavadi show the transitional stages from the Calukyan to the 
Hoysala style of architecture ‘ 

Conglomeration of Shrines As Father Heras rightly observes, 
'(one of the peculiarities of the Hoysala style la) the conglomeration 
of shrines in tbe same temple three, four or sometimes Bye shrines 
forming in most cases a cruci form ^temple — Examples Kesava 
tempTe~of~Somanathapur (a triple shrine) an^ the Kadambesvara 
ten^Te"^ Hirekerur (Dha^^var Dist)* 


1 H Heras, Halebtd, Bengal, Ptfsf Present, XXXVIII, p 161 

2 Ib!d 
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Vimana As observed above, the early Kadamba Vitn ana^ 
coBSistmg of a square pyramid crowned by a Kalasa is appropriated 
by the Hoysala architects and given a star-shape by means of adding 
g')rgeoosly'pT6f5sed..otnamentat>oos in later centuries eg. Hvara 
tempTaat Arasikere, and the Kesava temple at Somanatbapur 


Pillars and Ceilings No two pillars of the Hoysala temples 
are similar to each other Further, we shall discuss about the 
pendant lotus flowers in the Kadamba Vimanas later on 


Kirtimukha & Screens cf under Sculpture 
(iv) The Vijayanagara Style 




As Dr Coomaraswamy * observes ' The chief peculiarities of 
the style are as follows the full evolution of the pendant lotus 
bracket takes place , the monolith colomns unite to the roam straight 
sided shaft a number of slender cylindrical "colnmnettes ' jvith 
bulbous capitals, the roll cornice is doubly c^ed, the corners 
upward pointing projects.~the un^ersidlrepeating th e details of wooden 
consttjictions "The pillar caryatides, wh'eth’eF rearing lions or Yalis 
(Gajasirahas^ are'^products of a wild phantasy, at tFe end of the 
sixteenth century rearing horses are also found, provided with fighting 
riders and groupT of“sofdierr6elow, but these arF morFcspecially a 
feature of the Madura style Enclosing walls an^^asements are 
decorated'’with coutmuous relie'm'e'^esenir5g“’epic „ind festival 
themes " 


The best cNimple^f the style are the Vijaya Vitthala temple 
with Its most beautiful Kalyana Mandapa (begun in 1513 A D and 
left unBnished), the Kadalikniu Ganesa temple (one of the most 
elegant temples of India), the Hazfir Ramayana temple and the 
temples at Tadpatn 


(v) Civil Architecture 

There is a single piece of cimI architecture belongmg to the 
Vijayanagara period Coomaraswamy observes®, tha t the rem ains of 
pala«s_and connected buildings consist partly of Indo Sarcenic 
structures. of which ihe^Dmus Mateil islhe blsT example,.conibiniDg 
Hindu ro of and corn ices with Hahommedm arches and the massive 

1 Coomataiwamjr UisMrf of Indian and Indcntstaa Art, ^ 12» 

2 tbid.p 123-24 
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stone platforms or basements vrlnch^ flje^ supported by elabomte 
vT^en s aperstructcre cove red vTith gilt cq pj)er plates KrsnaScra' 
Taya's D>bba**^ s also equally laniws in this connection 

(vi) Caves 

The kingdom ruled o\er by the Cfiluk 5 “vs and the Rfistrakutas 
comprised of the territory occupied by the following ■ the _^c av cs 
Aurangab ad, Aj antn, Ellora, BadSmi an d Aiho le “-“The Aurangabad 
(6lb-7th' Cen A D) Buddhist Caxes are more or less exca\*ated 
pillared mandaparas, within which is installed the figure of Buddha 
ynzfirQlamhasaua posture. 

At Ajanta Caves Nos. 1 V and XXI XXVI, of which XXV is a 
Caitya, consist of Viharas Caves No«. 1 and 11 contain the 
finest specimen of sculpture Further, Caves Nos IV and XXIV 
contain halls of 28 and 20 pillars respectively There are four caves 
at Badimi (two Vaisnava, ^aiva and the fourth Jam) They are 
very nicely preserved Further there are two cav es at Aibole ( Jam 
and ^atva) 

Ellora The Brahmanical Caves t c the Das Avatara, 
Ravaoka kbai, Dumar Lena aud Rameswra ate of special interest 

Kailasanatha Temple The Rastrakuta long Krisna I 
( 758-772 ) built the Ka ilasanatha rock cut shnne at E llora ' which 
may be a copy of the Fa^na^^ at Pattadkal ’ It is a glorious piece 
o f architec ture 

( vii ) The Jam Temples 

The Jam buildings consist mainly of the Bettas, Basadis and 
the monasteries '* The term fietta is applied to a special form of 
shrine consisting of a court j’ard open to the sky, with cloisters round 
about and m the centre a collossal image, not of a Tirtbankara, but 
of a saint * .*■ T he ima gepf^G o mmateswr a on the Doddabetl-x hill 
( ^ra:^na_^Belgola ) _and^lhejther_.image_at^llivala are famous 
Be^des t he many Basa dis of the Jains, their temples at_Mudabidri 
( near Mangalore, Kanara District ) have a pecul iar feature of their 
own As Coomaraswamy observes, “The style berongsYo thTtime of 
the kings o f Vn ayaoagara, and is characterized b y its sloping roofs of 
fiat Qverlappmg^labg , and a p eculiar kind of ston e screen ^encl osihg 

X Coomaraswamy. op cif , p IXB 
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the sidss, recalling a Buddhist railiog The nearest analog; for 
the sloping roofs is found in the Himalayan forms, and some authors 
have assumed a connection of style between Kannada and Nepal ^ 
Perhaps, it i® also possible as Dr. Coomaraswamy would suggest 
it, ' more likely similar conditions have produced similar forms 
(viii) Mahomedan Architecture 
The various mosques and tombs at Gulbarga, Golconda and 
Bijapur, which according to Havell are only a development of the 
Hindu style, have attracted the atlentiou of every visitor About 
the Bijapur architecture the eminent scholar Fergusson observes, * 
* It IS not easy now to determine bow far tbis originality arose from 
the European descent of the 'Adil Sbahis and their avowed hatred of 
everything that belonged to tbeHindus, or whether it arose from any 
local circumstances, the value of which we can now hardly appreciate ’ 
The famous Jami Ma«jid, the tombs of Ibrahim 11, Muhammad, 
the Asar \ Mubarak, tbe Mibitan Mahal and the tomb of Muhammad 
Quii (at Golconda) are some of the famous edifices of the day 
Especially the Domes are of great structural beauty 
III Karnataka Sculpture 
" In the elder days of Ait, 

Builders wrought with greatest cate, 

Each minute and unseen part. 

For the Gods see everywhere ” 


Such IS the quotation given by Cousens while describing the 
beauties of the Halebid temple In fact we shall not be far from the 
truth if we say that the foremost contribution of Karnataka to the 
world culture lies mainly in the field of architecture we have 
remarked above, Karn ataka brought ab out a fusion of the Northern 
and th e Sou ihein. WKei'eas, in the NortHlhTearl^BbaraSivas and 
"tK^^ka^k'asrand lafeT the“ Guptas brought j.bout a new and vital 


change in the atmosphere and created wonderful specimens of art m 
an Aryan atmosphere, the soulhernerFin' the South were trying to 
preserve and foster the besl'ol the •pre Aryan ideals But^the 
vdriouT dynas tieT o f Karn ataka assimilated the best elements of these 
^wb and createdTheautiful who le thei^wo The sculptures of 
the period may^be di vided into the^following groups ( 1 ) The 
l Jfcjtt ,p ito ” I 


2 rergussoa,o^ cii,Il pp 26S 
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^aSamba period ; ( 2 ) the^ Calakya^ peuod ;^( 3 ) The . . H oy^ah 
l^eriod, and (T) lbe”VijayaDasani period and after. Besides this 
theTJuddhists, Jams and tlT^Mahomedans added their own share 
toiTards the enrichment ol the Karnataka sculpture. All the 
artistic remains in Karnataka consist of the decorative, figure and 
portrait sculptures. We have already sommansed above the results 
of the excavations at Kolhapur. 

Kadambas: Besides the earlier productions at Sorab Taluka, 
Halsi and Degamve and Hangal, we may say that the image of 
Laksm!-Nara3ran3, aj^Halsi. is remarkable for the majesty of its pose 
andlEr^ele^nce of its carving.* The images of the Kadamba 
period are both in * dy namic and static poses* e. g, the figure of 
Dnrga in the Sorab Talnka, and the MadanTkas and dancing girls 
sco}p(afeJm“?iie_^fgatmT7empfe * 

Calukyas : The caves at A ja nta a^_B5dami, and the temples 
at Pattadakal and Aihole form the mam structures of the period. 
The caves at Bldami, the Kamesvara cave at £i)oi&. the facade 
and i£i capitals o/ the p}}hTS to caves Ncs. J and X.VIV at AraotS, 
the Durgn and Virupaksa temples at Aihcle contain marvellous 
specimens in sculpture Havetl says that the Das Avatara Cave 
at EIIotA . “ IS the example of ihe finest period of Hindu Sculpt< 

ure”. * Sloroever, the figures of Visou { Cave No 111), Viratarupa 
and Vamana Avatara ( Cave No 11), Ardhanarisvara at BSdami, 
and Narayana at Aihole are the finest representations m this con- 
nection In regard to the last Havell has aptly pointed out that, 
“ It IS an unusual representation of Narayana m the snake world of 
cosmic ocean, seated m the Pos^o£ jroyal ease ’ on the coils of 
Ananta but with four arms ‘b^ing only the Qakra and war trumpet. 
Two graceful Naginis, the snake goddesses, whose magic powers and 
and reductive charms play a great part in Indian folk lore, flieth 
lightly as bntterfb's round the deity bringing their offenng®. The 
playful rhythm of their sinuous serpentine bodies, drawn by a most 
accomplished hand, fill the whole sculpture with the scene of supreme 
delight which is said to belong to Visnu’s paradise.” 


1 Zlontt, Kadamiakula^p 313 

2 Ibtd, p 316 

3 cf also Cbitagnppi, ifs 
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Hoysalas ' The Hoysila sculpture is well known for its Mada» . 
nakai or^bracket figures, the DvarainUs or gate-guardians, ^the 
images gf^he shnnes and the figures of the walls 

Esp’Cially the figures_Jon_thc brackets) .representing d^ing 
girls and in soma cases different jeities ate interesting They are 
ext remely r Mh stic and graceful * Further, after the fashion of the 
Buddhists and the Calukya«, the Hoysalas also adopted the device 
of introducing the Dvarapalas in their sculpture As Fr. Heras 
obaeries "^'the ' only dress of the DvSrapalas consists of jewels, but 
those a^e in stclT a^proluse” magnificence that the whole body is 
practically covered" * The Hoysala images of gods are m a static 
pose The image in the Kesiva temple at Kausika is very beautiful 
The ICirtimukha is the mam contribution of this perlo^**^ Ihe most 
striking portion in these temples is that of the images on the walls. 
Rev. H Heras says, ‘The rear of the Hoysala temple®, specially 
those at So maoa thapur and Ha lebid are compIetely_ covered with 
images and carvings The upper portio n presents images of gods 
and goddesses, musicians, dmcing girls, heroes, etc Needless to sny 
that the perfection of iktatir' one finds lo these images t® a real 
wonder, and it is a pity indeed that such minutely”de(aiird""imaBes 
are^^acedToTiigh for one is not able to"" appreciate" them properly. 
Some of those stat ues bear the n ame of the scul ptor at their base "*• 

Rayas of Vijayanagara Tbe RSyas of Vijayanagara tried 
their utmost to spread Hinduism through every nook and corner m 
Karnataka Whether througb_ painting, sculpture or architecture 
they ,saw-that the_vatious jroages of go ds'^^Fe i ther p ainted or 
hewn out m every part oLthe realm Thcjmage5_of_ Narasim^ or 
ihak^of Ganapati at ^Hamp^may corroborate our statement. The 
Vitthalaswami tem pje moreover consists of Jlhejhest*~scene 5 which 
were equally ^interesting “ On the walls of temples or of other 
buijdings_was_displayed the^culplnre of the.^ijayanagara craftsmen. 
Probably in the whole range of_Sqath I ndian scul pture it~w^Id be 
difficult to find a m atch t o y te with the variety ~of Vijayanagara 
sculpture In order to prove this, one should go primarily to 

1 Heras, 0^ ctC p 164 

2 Ibtd , p 165 

3 Ibid . p 164 
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Vi jai^oagara not to mentton Snsaihm, Vellore or Mn dabi dn or even 
Bhattoi, wb ere are unray eiied In sto ne a social history of this 
age Tak** Vtjayanagara for e^mple, and tn it the Hou se~of Victory. 
Here can he seen pr an^^ monkeys m unimaginable sfaape sTlnDgs 
re ceivin g embassies.^queen s as vrell a s their husbands ^7ltne gs^ng a 
da ncing match, noblemen buntin g m the forest either the wild deer or 
hog s or b oars, _oi^Qrseback or on foot, woraenlookingln thT inifror 
or dMcing girls m action, c^ives^hfought hefor^the king_and a 
variety ofoth er to pi^ Th^ ar^drawn with a caricaturistic touch, 
pregnant with realism, vitality and power The o bvious hea viness of 
H oysala s culpture, especially of the hor«BS, for instance, whic h one 
notice s at Ha l e lnd or at Dv^ aSp5idfa,^iscoD'5pic^ir sl?y its a bsence 
»o Vijayanagara sculpture of this penod~‘~The deer, the do gs, the 
pranctng_^rsesjDr^the_marching soldiers look alive instinct with life, 
vi gour and freshness which are unforg rtt^le ** 

Apart from this, especally the images of Krsnadevarnya do 
Witness to the excellence of Vijayanagata craftsmen 

Jam Sculpture The Jam sculpture of the period is al«o 
equally varied Especially the Maoaslambbas or Brabmadevastambhas 
containing figures of Jioa or Brahma on their capitals are interesting 
Besides this tbejigures of Gommate svara ( 56 f eet high) on tbe t op of 
the hill at Sravana Belgol^has attracted"l be atteotTon of many 
The face of Gomcnata is remarkable for its serene expression, the 
hair curled in short spiral ringlets all over the head while the ears are 
long and large Though not eTegant, the image is not wanting m 
majestic and impressive splendour ’ * 

IV Music 

The Kannada theatre and music thrived together in a unique 
manner. Besides the evidence obtaining in tbe ep/^rspbic records, 
art and architecture of the period, we get sufficient information 
from the Kannada literature in regard to the de\elopmeat of music 
in Karnataka 

The Kannada authors have written independent works on 
music e g Sarangadeva, Kahoatha, Raraamatya, Somanatha, 

1 Vijayanagara Sexcenteftary Comtnemoraficn Volume, p 202 

2 Krisbaa Rao, G 0 ngas o/ TalftaiT, p 24S 
19-20 
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Venkatamakhi and Tulaja Rajeadra Besides these Bhavabbatta 
wrote three works i e the Aoupa-Saogita Ratnakara, the Anupa 
Sangita Vilasa and the Aoapaakusa The earliest author is 
^arangadeva. (between 1227 AD arid 1240 AD ) employed mtha 
court of the Yadava king Sioghana Purandaradasa wrote the 
PzDangite Further the famotis work on the subject zs of PundalTka 
e g Ragamaujari 

Some of the master musicians of Karnataka also went to the 
courts of the Northern Emperor* The famous of them were Gopala 
Nayaka from Daulatabad and Ptindalika Vithala They were 
entertained m the courts of AHaoddin Khilji and Burhan Khan respec 
lively Janardanabhatta adorned the court of Shah Jahao 
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aad Badami does not survive Jo day, stilljheb^ of the painttngS 
arTstill obtainable at Ajanta, Ellora, Sittannavasal, Kafici, Mamand- 
pur^Tirumalaipgrarot^Tiru^nJikul am aod Tanjo^ 

The representations at Ajanta (30* 32' N, 75“ 45* E) m tempera 
and fresco constitute *the most-importa nt mass of.a nciebtpamting 
extant in the_wotld ' They generally run over a very va^t period of 
abdufsev^ centuries e g between the first century of the Christian 
era to about 642 A D Caves Nos. IX, X, XIX and XXV{ are 
Churches (Caityas) and the remainiog are all monastic residences or 
Vibaras There is a great likelihord that the caves along with the 
paintings must have been built under the patronage of the Satavah* 
anas, Vakatakas and the early Calukyas. Apart from the representa* 
tions of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas, the other attractive scenes are 
the lave scene (Cave picture of fighting bulls (l), the seated 

woman (IX), the six-tusfie3 elephant (V), Raja and woman (IX), the 
standing Buddha on pillar (X), long tailed monkeys (XVII), woman 
carrying child (XVII), mother and child making an offering to Buddha 
(XIX), and the woman standing (11) 

Fergusson opined that *be bad sever seen anything in China 
approaching its (Ajania) perfection.’ Vincent A Smith has rightly 
observed that, the paintings stand the unfair test wonderfully well, 
and excite respectful admiration as the production of painters capable 
of deep emotion, full of sympathy with the nature of men. women, 
children, animals and plants, endowed with masterly powers of 
execution Griffiths does full justice to the subject when he 
expresses that, 'In spite of its obvious limitations, I find the work so 
accomplished in execution, so consistent m convention, so vrvacious 
and varied m design, beautiful form and colour, that 1 cannot help 
ranking it with some of the early art which the world has agreed to 
praise m Italy f^be A janta workmanship is admirable! long subtle 
curves are drawn with great precision m a line of Unvarying thick* 
ness With one sweep of the brush, the touch is often bold and Vigorous 
the handling broad, and m same cases the impasto is as solid as m 
the best Pompeian work,)... Q]he draperies, too, are thoroughly under- 
stood, and though the folds may be somewhat conventionally drawn, 
they express most thoroughly the peculiarities of the Oriental 

1 Vincent A Smitb, A li$stQ *7 of Finn Art in India and Ceylon, 
291 
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Venlcatamaliht and TuU]a I^ajendra Besides these Bhavabbatta 
molethtee woihsi e tba Anupa-Saogita Ratnakara the A.nupa 
Sangita Vilasa and the Anupankosa The earl est author is 
^araogadeva (between 1227 AD and 1240 AD ) employed m the 
court of the Yadava king Smghana Purandaradasa wrote the 
Pillarigite Further the famous work on the subject is of Pundal"ka 
e g Ragamaujari 

Some of the master musicians of Karnataka also went to the 
courts of the Noilhein Empetor5 The famous of them were Gopala 
Kayaka from Daulatabad and Pundahka Vitbala They were 
entertained in the courts of Allauddin Khilji and Burbao Khan respec 
tively Janardanahhatta adorned the conrt of Shah Jaban 

The kings of Karnataka were the greatest patrons j^f music 
Further, kings like' Kartavirya Ratta were themselves well versed in 
the Saplanga ^ The Raghunatbabhyudayam also refers to the 
Karnataka and Desi music The Raghunatbabhyudayam states that, 
the chief Ragas in vogue then were Jayamaitgala Sim haJalola etc , 
and that tbe'Talas to which they were played^were RaltXila, 
Turattgdltla, Rangabharana Anangftpankrotnaua, Abhtnandana, 
Randa ttandana and Abhtmala, and that one of the forms of dan 
cisg was called as Raghunalhavitasa 

The following instruments are enumerated in many of the 
epigraphic and hteraray records Vina Yal Maddale Damaruga, 
Mahamurajr Turya Nirghosana ThtoIi, Mrdanga Kahala ^ankha, 
Bhen Fataba Ghante, Kausata etc 

V Dancing 

The Kaunad gas have also contributed a good deal in regard to 
the art of dancing The Ragbnoatbabhyudayam refers to the d fferent 
varieties of danc ng (cf Sw/ra)l Even some of the kings of Karnataka 
are known as the best masters of dancing The institution of the 
Devadasis must be sp“cially mentioned in this connection 

VI Painting 

A succinct study has still to be made in regard to the history of 
painting m Karnataka Though the workmanship m Vijavanaeara 


1 J n n R A S X.p 252 
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and Badami does "not survive_to_dayj still the best of the p ai ptmg g 
arrstiU obtainable at^^nta, Ellora, Sittannavasal, Mamand- 

pur,'^irunialaiparam7Tiru\’a5 jiku l am and Tanjore 

The representations at Ajanta (30* 32* N, 75 46’ E) in tempera 
and fresco constitute *the most-importan t mass o/ a ncieht painting 
extant in the world ’ They generally tun over a very va^t period of 
abouTsevM centuries e g. between the first century of the Christian 
era to about 642 A.D Caves Nos IX, X, XIX and XXVI are 
Churches (Caityas) and the rematning are a1) monastic residences or 
Viharas There is a great likehhord that the caves along with the 
paintings must have been built under the patronage of the Satavab^ 
anas, Vakatakas and the early Calukyas. Apart from the representa* 
tions of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas, the other attractive scenes are 
the love scene (Cave I),Ahe picture of fighting bulL (f), the seated 
woman (IX), the six-tus5e3 elephant (V), Raja and woman (IX), the 
standing Buddha on pillar (X), tong tailed monkeys (XVII), woman 
carrying child (XVII), mother and child making an offering to Buddha 
(XIX), and the woman standing (II)^ 

Fergusson opined that *be bad never seen anything in China 
approaching its (Ajanta) perfection.’ Vincent A Smith has rightly 
observed that, the paintings stand the unfair test wonderfully well, 
and excite respectful admiration as the production of painters capable 
of deep emotion, full of sympathy with the nature of men. women, 
children, animals and plants, endowed with masterly powers of 
execution^. GiifHtbs does full justice loathe subject when he 
expresses that, 'In spite of its obvious limitations, I find Ihe work so 
accomplished in execution, so consistent in convention, so vivacious 
and varied m design, beautiful form and colour, that I cannot help 
rauktog it with some of the early artjwbicb the world has agreed to 
praise m Italy, fllie A janta workmanship is admirable f lodg subtle 
curves are drawn with great precision m aline’^of ttnvaryiag thick- 
ness with one sweep of the brush; the touch is often^bold and Vigorous 
the handling broad, and m ^ame cases the impasto is as solid as m 
the best Pompeian work.^... draperies, too, are thoroughly under- 
stood, and though the folds may be somewhat conventionally drawn, 
they express most thoroughly the peculiarities of the Oriental 

t Vincent A SmilbiA History oj Ftne Art ttt India and Ceylon, p, 
291 
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treatment o( unsewn cloth • Here we have art with life m it, 
humaa faces full of expressioo, limbs drawn with grace and action, 
flowers with bloom, birds which soar, and beasts that spring, or bright 
or patiently carry burdens, all are taken from Nature s work growing 
after her pattern and in this respect differing entirely from Mubam 
maden art, which is unreal, unnatural, and therefore, incapable of 
development ' ^ j 

Ellora The most important frescoes were found in the ceding 
of the Ranga Mahal (8th Cen onwards) The earliest painting is 
reminiscent of Ajanta, but rather less sensitive the latter is decidedlji 
inferior ® Especially the representations of Visnu and Laksmi 
rid ng through the clouds borne by Garudas as well as that of a 
rider upon a horned lion and many pairs of Gandharvas or Vidjadha 
ras are of immense interest 

The naaio credit should go to the Rev H Heras, 5 J , for 
pointing out the importance of the Aravidu Dynasty which rendered 
its help towards the development of art id Karnataka The account 
of Domingo Paes * and other foreign travellers refer to the paintings 
on the walls of the Royal Palaces, but none of them have survived 
10 the present day 

The temples of Lepaksi * and Brhadisvara * contain very fine 
specimens of painting In the Lepaksi temple the Ardhamandapa 
consists of the most beautiful panels consisting of the painting of 
Daks namurti, that of ^iva and Candikesvara Siva as Gouriprasa 
dbaka, or the scene of Aoantatandava of Natesa The temple of 
Bch^ svara also contaios marvellous specimens of painting 

1 GritElh* Tfit Patnimgs of tJ 0 Budd) fit Caves at AJattla pp 7 9 

2 Coomataswamr op etf p 100 

3 Cl Vijayanagara Commemoration Votutwe p 91 

4 Ibtd pp 7S H 

5 Ib-d p B7B 
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PHILOSOPHY, MYSTICISM RELIGION ' 

The m&la L&adm&tkvPhUosopUes o( Saiika.ra, ^maaa]% and Madhva- 
The DasakutS—VSxa^tviam— Religion and Religioos sects. 

KarnStoka is predominantly a land of Religion and Philosophy. 
During the historic period, w© find that Karnataka reared the three 
of the greatest systems of Indian philosophy, namely, those of 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Madbva respectively. It is in this land 
again that the two Northern philosophl^l systems viz., Buddhism and 
Jainism drew inspiration-even from the point of view of material 
Kjpport-aDd Just to build its mighty empire elsewhere in China, 
Japan, Java and other places, in the case of the former; and in the 
case of the latter, to remain in this land permanently deep-rooted 
only to prosper and prosper evermore Besides these, the three 
famous schools of devotion of the Haiidasas ( popularly known as 
' Pasakuta ' ), the Vlrasalvas and the ^rlvalsoavas came into being, 
and as if to compete with their contemporary institutions in other 
parts of India, they have ail the while tried to rejuvlnate the masses 
with the spirit of universal love and god-bead. 

1 -The Main Landmarks 

The recent discoveries in the Indus Valley sties have really 
opened a new vista for the historian. Iq our opinion these 
discoveries definitely possess possibilities of acting as a silver line 
between the Vedic and the pre-Vedic and thus change the whole 
outlook of scholarship. Certainly new streams of thought will 
surcharge the whole atmosphere and they shall help us to give a 
correct perspective in regard to the origin of the history of gods and 
goddesses, religions superstitions and beliefs, and the mystical notions 
in man. 

The Four Periods : In the light of the above remarks, the 
history of Indian philosophy and teligion can be divided into four 
periods,*^ namely, ( 1 ) Prolo-Indian Period; ( 2 ) Vedic Period; ( 3 ) 
Puranic Period; and ( 4 ) the Period of Mysticism, 

1. cf. A P. Karmirkir and N. B. Kaixmi^x, ziystlc Teachings of the 
IlaridSsas oj Karriiiaha. Here Is an Injproved version of the same. 
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During these penodst all the systems of philosophy, mysticism 
and religion prospered side by side or alternately, and this rich cuUnral 
tradition has been handed down to ns even to this day To sum up 
briefly \ Pr_Vedic Period Dnnng the first period the Minas and 
probably the Abhiras (derived from the Dravidian root Ayir) seem 
to have fostered the cult of the Siva and Ranga. We, however, get 
definite information in regard to the worship of the Divine Triad 
^iva, PSrvati and Karttikeya, the Sun, Linga, and tree respectiveh 
The idea 6i life after death and especially of reaching the world of 
Siva ivas in i.ogue ' 2 Veiic Period From the period of Rgveda 
onwards down to that of the Upanisads - the vanons ideas of the 
world creation and later those of Brahman and Atman came into being 
The cult of sacrifice also takes a definite shape The idea of rebirth 
and Karma and all the rudimentary notions of philosophy come into 
vogue During the fag end of this period the mighty doctrine of 
Buddhism and Jaimsm swayed the minds of the people 3 PuramC 
Period or Rehgio Philosophic period This is the period of consoli 
dation in i\^ true sense The 11103118 maisha^V aW \heit fwcw by 
producing the Oitii the Brahena«utras and all tbeslx Darssnas, and 
later build a full mythology through the PurSnic literature. 
Sde by side with these the Paucaratra Samhitas and the ^aiva 
Agamas as well as the Narada Bbakti and Sand lya Sutras come into 
being ^aktism takes de'p root into the minds of the people 
Buddhism and Jainism also build tbeir empires based on logic, 
mythology and religion 4 Period o/ fljys/icism Hinduism 
receives a new Impetus at the hands of Sankara and his successors 
And all the saints of India, mainly drawing inspiration from the 
Ebagavata Parana have created various schools of mysticism 


Though much of the past of Karnataka is shrouded in mystery 
its contnbut on to Indian philosophy and religion since the time of 
Sankara is much more known and definite 


I H Heras ’'Religion of the Uoheojo Daro people according to the 
iRsenplions , Journat of tl e University of Bombay Vol V, Pt 1 
pp 1-29 
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II The Three Systems of Philosophy 

( 1 ) Life'stones of -^ariibara, Ramanuja and lladhva 
Sankara . 

Ankara seems to have flourished jn the 8th century A. D ^ 
The sources of his biography are _ the Ankara digvjjaya of 
Madbavacarya and Sankara vijaya of Anandatlrtba Sankara was 
born either at Kaladi (acc to Madbavacarya) or at Cidatnbarapuram 
( Anandagiri ), both the places being situated in the Kerala country 
( Malabar coast ). His father’s name was Sivaguru according to 
MadhaTOcarya. But Anandagiri states Visvajil and Visista as being 
his parents' names, 

Sankara carried a dialectical controversy through the whole of 
India, especially the one with Mandana Mista being very well known 

' He established four Matbas, namely, at ^mgen, Dvvaraka, 
]yotir matha at Badankdsrarna, and Govardhana matha at Pun 
There is a Sannyasin at the head of every Matha who has the title of 
'^ankaracarya, along with which he uses bis original name All the 
Matbas exercise every moral influence upon the people of Sankara's 
creed throughout India. 

His mam works are’ Commentary on the DbagavadgTta, com* 
mentary on the ten principal Upanisads,*tha Brahma sutra Sankara- 
Blnsya, the Visnu sahasra and the Sanat sujallya, Viveka cudamani, 
Upadesa-^ahasrT, Aparoksanubbuti, Atmabodha, ^ataslokl, Moha 
mudgara and other minor works i.e Satpadi, Stotras of Devi and 
other deities 
Ramanuja . 

It was m the year 1017 AD. at Perambudur (near Madras) 
that the young Hamanuja was born. His father’s name is 
Kekvabhatta Ramanuja married Kantinaati, the grand daughter 
of Yamunacarya In his early years be studied under the Advaitic 
teacher Yadava*prakasa Later fa conflict is said to have arisen 

1 Telang tnes to place him In the 7th century Sir R G Bbaadarkar 
proposes 630 A D as the date of Sankara s birth (cf Report on the 
Search of Sansknt Manuscripts 1S83| p 157), Max Muller and Prof 
Macdonell opiue that the Mrthdate is 78S A D ( also cf Pbatak> 
I A XI, 1882, pp 174 ff ) 
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between Yadava»prab5ra and his youog di'ciple-only toend the latter 
in the former’s being converted as the first disciple of the school of 
JRamanuja YamunacSrya died while Ramanuja was still young 
Still Ramanuja was invited to adorn the pontifical throne of this 
great Muni. 

Soon afterwards Ramanuja came under the influence of one 
Kancipurna, a non-Btahmvn disciple of Yamunacatya, and who 
was a devotee of the Visnu temple at Kanci on account of which 
there was a sudden turn in Ramanuja's career Afterwards he 
visited almost all the parts of India with hts new ideas and new 
creed, established a Matha at Pun, settled the dispute lo regard to the 
nature of the image of Titupati, and was back again to Coojeeveram 

Very soon afterwards, he had to fly away into Mysore on account 
of the policy of persecution of the ruler of the land, namely, 
Kulottunga CoU On hts way he made many baits and converted 
many, among whom was his famous disciple Andbrapurna, who has 
written a work called Yatirajamarga consisting mainly of the 
biography of Ramanuja During his stay at Tonnur, his mng&ifici« 
ent victory may be said to have consisted of mainly the conversion 
of the Jam King Bittideva. later known as Visnuvardhana, into his 
own creed. There is a Matha or monastery of Ramanuja at Melkcte. 

During his stay at Mysore, be built the temples of Tirunarayana 
at Melkote, and also set up various temples at Belur and other places 
m 1117 AD to all of which ha admitted the Pancamas on festive 
occasions He also allowed the Satfinis m his creed 

The main works of this famous Yatiraja are 
1 Vedanta samgraha 2 ^iI-Bbasya 3. Vedintasara 4 VedSnta* 
Dipikd, 5 Gita Bbasyn aod other works It is said that be 
wrote some of these with the help of his disciple Kurattilvar After 
Kulottunga’s death, he returned to the land of bis birth, end liMUg a 
life of full 120 years, hs is said to have retired from this world 
in 1137 AD 
Madhvacarya 

Madhv&catya was bom In or about 1238 A D. He was born of 
a Brahmin father named Madhj^geha bhatta at Rajatapitha ( or 

1 Tax<\'a.hir, JitUghut Literatursof India, ^ 243. 
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Pajaka) near Udipi, {at Kalya^pur according to another version) 
which IS situated at a distance of about ^0 miles due west of Srngen 
Madhva studied under Ac^ntapreksa, who presided over a 
Hatha at Bhandakere and who is said to have written a commentary 
on the Brahmasutras Tbua. Madhvacarya seems to have owed not 
a little {o this great Acarya 

Madhva travelled through the whole of India twice On the 
east o! Madras, he converted many into his creed, among whom was 
the famous Narahantirlha. a Daftardar m the Gaujam Province, 
but later a regent of the infant king Orissa. It was from the 
treasury of this king that Narahantirtha took the images of Kama 
and Sita and handed over the same to Madhva who installed them 
m his Matha, and they are worshipped even to this day *, 

Madhvacarya la also known by his other names Madhya 
mandara. Puma prajua and Aoandatirtha He is said to be an 
tncarnation of '\^yu, after Hanuman and Bhima 

He IS said to have founded bis chief Matha at Udipi, and two 
others at Madbyatala and Subrahmanya respectively He also 
divided the maiq Matha into eight sub monasteries 'to each of 
which ha gave a swamm’ The worship of Krsna is compulsory in 
these Matbas There are now eighteen sob sects 'The Madhvas 
are spread rnatnly in the Kannada Districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, Mysore, tthe western coast from Goa to’South Kanara, 
and m Northern India ’ 

The mam sources of his biography are the Manimaujan and 
Madhvavijaya written by one Narayana and his father Ttivikrama 
separately The latter has written *Vayu stuti’ which also throws 
light on Madhva's life and teachings 

Madhva was also a lover of music He wrote 32 works, the 
mam of them being Gila Bbasya, Gita tatparya mmaya, Anu vyakh- 
yana, SutraBhasya, Anu Bbasya cororoentary on the Upanisads, 
Dvadasa tatparya mmaya, Visnu tattva nirnaya Tattva Samkhyana, 
Tattva viveka, Mayavada kbandana Upadhikhandana, the ten 
Prakaranas, Ekadasi nirnaya and others Madhvacarya retired 
from this world w 1317 A D 


1 R G Bbandaikar Vtsnavtstn Saivtsnt etc p 82 
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(2) Their Common Features 

It IS a unique instance in history indeed that these logical 
acrobats should ha\e also been the propounders of the three basic 
streams of thought upon T7bich probably the science of philosophy 
itself builds Its mighty little empires But though they differ mainly 
in regard to the problem of the inter relation of the three entities, 
namely, God, World and the Individual Self, yet as having taken root 
in the same Aupaaisada doctrines, one finds that there is much that 
IS similar in them The real contribution of Klarnltalca in the past 
should still remain a mystery though since the tune of Sankara onwards 
it has shown definite capacities of taking the whole world into a 
higher atmosphere of thought, only to rise and rise evermore The 
philosophy of Kant and the doctrine of relativity of Einstein ( m the 
field of Physics ) have something to common with the doctrine of 
Sankara * which fact alone shows the mighty genms o! this great 
personage The doctrines of Bamlnuja and Madhva also have 
endowed the religious mind with something positive , and thus 
the religious fervour imbibed by the people of Karnataka and other 
parts of India is mainly due to the efforts made by these Acaryas 

All these philosophical systems seem to possess a common 
background All these take ibeaid of the Pras/Adnir/riry? (i e the 
ten Upanisads, Gun and the Badarayana suiras) They accept 
Intuition, Scriptures and Inference, as the main sources of Knowledge. 
They beheve in Karma and lebiith and many of these propound both 
the Moksa and the cond tioo ofjiianmukti Like Buddhism and 
jainism they base tbeii doctrines on a definite background of ethics 
and consequently the three modes of life, Jnana, Karma and Bbakti 
respectively Sankara alone tries to get out of the clutches of all 
these with the help of his peculiar doctrine of transcendental idealism 
Till then, he allows people to follow all these which are only true till 
the period of realization Thus it can be easily perceived that these 
three philosophies possess mudi that is common with the remainiog 
Darsanas also le SAnkbtra, loga, Nyaya, Vatsesika, and the 
Purva Mimamsa;and with Buddhism and Jamism in the same manner 

1 Ct Ibeoft qooled sunzai 

Isa Kena Ka)ha PrasnaMnnda Maadokya-Tlitlrih I Altareyam ca 
Cbandogyam Cybadaracyalna tatba 
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(3) The Doctrine of Sankara ^ '' 

Sankara was really an epoch making philosopher of the age. 
Being him'elf strongly imbued with the spJi;t of Hinduism, be clearly 
visaalized the forces of the doctrine of the * Negative void ' of 
Nagarjuna and the working of the system of Buddhism and Jaimsm 
on the mind of the masses; and seeing chaos abroad, he gave a deadly 
blow to these heterodox systems by cutting, like his great successor 
in Germany le Kant, the Gordeon knot of empirical reality and 
transcendental ideality.^ In doing so, he has created a positive entity 
like Brahman in the place of the * Ne^tive void ' of Nagarjuna. In 
fact his mam contribution to Indian philosophy is his theories of 
Maya, vivarta and that of the distinction between empirical reality 
( Vyavaharika ) and transcendental ideality ( Paramarthika ). As 
Dr. Radhakrishnan would very aptly sum up, “ For Sankara, as for 
the greatest thinkers of the world, Plato and Plotinus, Spinoza and 
Hegel, philosophy is the austere vision of eternal truth, majestic in 
Its freedom from the petty cares of man’s paltry Ii/e Let us now 
eater mto the details of his doctrine. 

The philosophy of Sankara may be summed up m a nut shell : 

* Brahma Satyam Jagan Mithya Jivo Brahmaiva Naparah ’ 
thus indicating that ' Brahman ( alone ) is true, the world false, and 
the JIvas ( have no existence ) as apart from the Brahman 

In fact as opposed to the doctrine of relativity and * negative 
void * of Nagarjuna, Sankara propounded that ‘Brahman is the 
Supreme Being in this universe It is a positive entity, pure, 
eternal and intelligent, but possessed of no attributes. 

Further, mainly drawing inspiration from Gaudapada, be says 
that there is nothing apart from Brahman m this world. The very 
notion of the empirical reality and transcendental Ideality, or of cause 
and efiect, or; subject and object are due to the working of Illusion 
{ Maya ). The Avidya forms a natural companionship ( Svabbavikl) 
with Brahman and is a cause for all this In fact tbesnperimposition 
( Adhyasa ) of the untruth upon the true nature of things ( cf. KajjU' 
sarpa nyaya or Kajatasuktikanyaya } gives rise to the doctrine of 

1 Ranade Constructive Survey of Upamsadic Ffitloaophy, p 1. 

2 Fsdbslcnsbaza,/ttstoryo//atiiattP/ii/9sop/iy,JI,p 447 
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tbe Vivarta-vada as against the Pari^mavada or SatkaryaTOda of 
the Samkhyas. 

Ankara has refuted all the other doctrinaires, i. e. the Naiya- 
yikas, the Vaiserikas, Buddhists, Jains, the Pasupatas and others. 

The main criterion of Truth, according to Sankara is self-reali- 
zation ( Annbhava }. All the others assume a subordinate position 
to this. On account of this the nature of moksa or summum bonum 
of life also becomes two-fold( namely, esoteric and exoteric. This 
realization can take place in tbe Samadhi or TurTyavastba (or state 
of meditation ) and-not in tbe other three (Jagrti, svapnaandsusapti). 
It Is till then that the svotM of distinctions as formed of Name and 
Form (cf. Brahmasutras, Bhasya II, !, 14) subject and object, 
cause and efTect, have some existence. Till then the existence of 
Isvara becomes a possibility and the process of creation, permanence 
and destruction of the world has got an existence of its own. But 
when Anubhava begins to relgo supreme all these vanish like a 
mirage in a dreary forest. 

Sankara has also created a due place for all the three modes of 
life L e. ICacma, Juana and Bbakti respectively. But he does not 
give any primary importance to the same, as be does so in the case 
of self-realization. 

(4) The Doctrine of Ramanuja 

As has been very nptly expressed by A. Berriedale Keith, “The 
essential contribution of Ramanuja to Indian thought was the 
effort to de\ elop in a complete system, in opposition to tbe nocom- 
promising AdvaUism of ^ibkara.n philosophical basis for tbe doctrine 
of devotion to God {Dhaktt), which was presented in poetical form 
in the hymns (Prahaiufhos) cf the AURrs." It should be also 
noted in this connection that, along with the mighty courage he 
received from YamunacSrya, Ramaouja also took the aid of various 
works to propound his new doctrine i. e. the commentary of Bodba- 
yana and the norks of Tanka, Dramlda, Gubadeva, Kapardin and 
Dhandi respectively. 
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Unlike the tenets of Sankara the doctrine of Ramanuja creates 
a distinction between the three entities, God, world and the individual 
self His doctrine may be compared to that of a pumpkin and its 
contents The seeds and the chaff to it, according to the notion of 
Ramanuja, may become the individual souls and the world They 
are distinct from the pumpkin itself still remaining within it Even 
so, the philosophical entities Brahman, the world and the individual 
souls are real, eternal, distinct > but still remaining within the 
Brahman itself, which is possessed of attributes or qualities 

In the Pralaya condition the Brahman is in the causal state 
(Karanavastha) 'From this condition the universe developes by the 
will of God All the souls will take different forms and bodies 
accord ng to their past Karma (action, deed) When the creation 
adopts Its full fledged state the Brahman occupies the state of an 
effect (Karyavastha) Thus RSmanuja accepts the Parioamavada 

'The individual souls, which are a mode of the supreme soul 
and entirely dependant upon and controlled by it, are nevertheless 
real eternal, endowed with lotetligence and self consciousness, 
without parts unchan^itts, imperceptible and atomic (Brahma 
sutra !I ii, 19'32) Such a doctrine also necessitated a dtvison of 
souls m their different stages of attainment Ramanuja has, 
however, classified them as (1) Eternal {nstya) like Garuda and 
Ananta (2) Released, Mukta and (3) Bound {Baddha) 

The doctrine of Bhakti ( Devotion ) has a prominent place m the 
doctrine of Ramanuja and the other two Jinna and Karma assume 
a subordinate position they forming merely preparatory stages leading 
to Bhakti, which is an intuitive perception of God He also adds 
to the same two more elements i e of Prapatti ( complete ^ 
ssion) and Acaryabhimaoayoga (under the complete t 
the preceptor ) 

His system of the Vyubas is eiplaiaed m the 
(cf also i«/ro ’Religion) He always makes use of 
in support of his arguments 
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(5) The Doctrine of Madhva 

The doctrine of Madhva can be beautifully summarized through 
an oft-quoted stanza composed by Vyasaraya : 

sftqiriiT 5f|^*n4 I , * 

In fact, unlike Ramanuja, Madhva is more tbeistic and he has 
created a clear bifurcation between the three entities Brahman, 
World (Jagat) and the Individual Self (cit). In his opinion, Brahman 
is supreme, real, eternal and possessed of qualities etc,, and even so 
are the JTvas and the world real and eternal. Besides this they are 
distinct from each other and mutually distinct too This is bis unique 
doctrine called Fanca-bbeda (6ve distinctions). 

His doctrine being mote tbeistic is nature, Madhva always takes 
the aid of the Rgveda, the Bbakthsutras, the Pahcaratra • Sarhblt&Si 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas to prove his own doctrine. But 
the real credit should go to this master-philosopher to the extent that, 
herein we find a rare combination of philosophy and religion namely, 
with the aid of all the Vaisnava religious lore obtaining m the 
Puranas and other works, he has successfully built this marvellous 
philosophical structure of bis own. 

Madhva has divided the world into categories like the 
Vaisisikas, however, introducing a few changes of his own. 
In solving the problem of cosmology he has taken the aid of the 
Paranic accounts along with that of the Sathkhyas in regard* to the 
evolution of Pumsa and Prak^ti. (He adopts the Parinamavada. 

Brahman ( or more properly Vi^u*N5rayana ) according to 
Madhva is a substance. He is the supreme being in ‘the universe. 
His abode is Vaikuntba. LaksmT is bis consort and she is distinct 
from him. She has two sons, namely, Btahu^ ( the creator ) and 
Vasru ( the helper in the attainment of ' philosophical solace * ). 

One of the main -cootnbations of Madbvacarya to Indian 
philosophy is his theory .of gradations ( Taratamya ). ‘The souls 
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Uolike the tenets of Sankara the doctrine of Ramanuja creates 
a distinction between the three entities, God, world and the individual 
self His doctrine may be compared to that of a pumpkin and its 
contents The seeds and the chaff in it, according to the notion of 
Ramanoja, may become the individual souls and the world They 
are distinct from the pumpkin itself still remaining within it Even 
so the philosophical entities Brahman, the world and the individual 
souls are real eternal d stinct but still remaining within the 
Brahman itself, which is possessed of attributes or qualities 

In the Pralaya condition the Brahman is in the causal state 
(Karanavastha) ‘From this condition the universe developes by the 
will of God All the souls wilt take different form^ and bodies 
according to their past Karma (action, deed) When the creation 
adopts Its full fledged state the Brahman occupies the state of an 
effect (Karyavastba) Thus Rimaouja accepts the Parinamavada 

'The individual souls, whidt area mode of the supreme soul 
and entirely dependant upon and controlled by it, are nevertheless 
real eternal, endowed with intelligence and self consciousness, 
without parts unchattiwi imperceptible and atomic (Brahma 
sutra II II, 19*’32) Such a doctrine also necessitated a division of 
souls m their different stages of attainment Ramanuja has, 
however classiBed them as (I) Eternal imtya) like Garuda and 
Ananta (2) Released Mukla and (3) Bound (BirddAs) 

The doctrine of Bhakti ( Devotion) has a prominent place in the 
doctrine of Ramanuja and the other two Jnana and Karma assume 
a subord nate position they forming merely preparatory stages leading 
to Bbakti which is an intuitive perception of God He also adds 
to the same two more elements i e of Prapatti ( complete submi 
ss on ) and Acaryabhimanayoga ( under the complete control of 
the preceptor ) 

His system of the Vyubas is explained m the adjoining Table 
(cf also »H/ra Religion) He always makes use of the Visnu Purana 
in support of bis arguments 
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(5) The Doctrine of Madhva 

The doctnoe of Madhva can be beautifully summarized through 
an oft-quoted stanza composed by Vyasaraya 

jrai 1 
51^: ii 

In fact, unUke Ramanuja, Madhva is more theistic and he has 
created a clear bifurcation between the three entities Brahman, 
World (Jagat) and the Individual Self (cit). In his opinion, Brahman 
IS supreme, real, eternal and possessed of qualities etc., and even so 
are the Jivas and the world real and eternal. Besides this they are 
distinct from each other and mutually distinct too This is his unique 
doctrine called Fanca bheda (6ve distinctions). 

His doctiiue being mote tbeisMc m tialute, Madhva always takes 
the aid of the Rgveda, the Bbakti sutras, the Pailcaratra > SambitSs, 
the Mababharata and the Puranas to prove his own doctrine. But 
the real credit should go to this master-philosopher to the extent that, 
herein we find a rare combination of philosophy and religion - namely, 
with the aid of all the Vaisnava religious lore obtaining m the 
Puranas and oth^r works, be has successfully built this marvellous 
philosophical structure of his own 

Madhva has divided the world into categories like the 
Vais'sikas, however, introducing a few changes of his own. 
In solving the problem of cosmology be has taken the aid of the 
Pnraoic accounts along with that of the Samkhyas m regard' to the 
evolution of Putusa and Prak?li. \ He adopts the Parmamavada. 

Brahman ( or more properly Visnu Narayana ) according to 
Madhva is a substance. He is the supreme being m the universe. 
His abode is Vaikuntba. l^aksml is his consort and she is distinct 
from him. She has two sons, namely, Brahma ( the cr^tor ) and 
Vayu { the helper in the attainment of * philosophical solace ’ ) 

One of the mam -contributions of Madbvacarya to Indian 
philosophy IS his theory _ol gradations (Tarataroya). ‘The souls 
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being innumerable, he divides them into three categories e. g 1 the 
lesser Gods, the Pitrs. Rsis etc, 2 those who are destined forsalva 
tion, and 3. demons, advocates of the doctrine of Maya and others 
In fact there are nine gradations among all the Gods, manes and 
human beings, according to which even Rndra occupies a subordinate 
petition ’ 

The idea of mohsa consists in the direct realization of God, for 
which right knowledge is necessary. Madhva describes in detail 
the eighteen inodes of life tn regard to the process of attainment of 
the highest goal (i e ^azna, Dama, Bbakti, ^aranagati etc) The 
service of Visnu can be performed in three ways i e by stigmatiza 
tion (Ankana), by giving his names to sons and others (Namakarana) 
and by worship (Bhajana). The other details in this connection are 
al*o gi\en 

It should also be noted in this connection that Madhva pro* 
pounds a distinction between soots here and a distinction between 
the souls themselves and God even in heavens above, 

ill Mysticism in Karnataka 
(1) Mam features of the Dasakuta nod Virasaivism 

“This body is Yours, so is the life witbm’it: Yours too are thesor 
rows and joys of our daily life ** 

* This body of ours and the five sences, which are caught in the 
net of illusion, all, all is Yours. O, source of all desires that the body 
bears, is man his own master 7 Nay, all his being is Yours * 

Kanakadasa 

Perhaps no other mystic could have equally expressed so beauti* 
fully the mystical notions in roan. The passage in life of a mystic 
can be compared to that of a lone traveller in this mundane world 
Bnt the life of a mystic becomes at once subJjojeoaaccoiJafo/ his 
being anxious of every phase to life. He is willing to embrace all the 
sonows, miseries and disappointments as gladly as be should have 
done in regard to the better side of life. Side by side with this element 

1. R C Bhtadarkar, Cellectrd ITorfrj, IV, p 8t 

2 lyesgxr. Popular Cultur$ in KamSlaka, p 78 
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of personal equanimity, dispassionateness and universal love, be also 
possesses a full faith in the supreme power, to whom he ultimately 
surrenders his all-in^all While this is the gist of mysticism, the 
science of mysticism fries to divide all these factors piecemeal, and 
thus tries to trace the historical aspect of the man and its working 
Like the other schools m India i e the Varakans, RamSnandis, 
Caitanyas and others, the contribution of Karnataka in the field of 
mysticism is marvellous indeed If we leave aside the school of the 
^rivaisnavas - which belongs more to the land of the Tamilians we 
find that the two schools of the Vlra^ivas and the Dasakuta 
originated and fiourished in this land since the twelfth and the thir 
teenth century A D respectively Like all the other saints in India 
I e Jnanesvara, Ekanatha, Tukarama, Caitanya and others, the 
mystics belonging to these schools ^ve made all possible use oi the 
preVedic, Upani^adic, Buddhist, Agamic lore and that contained 
mainly in the Bhagavata Parana, and have created their own 
enchanting structures only to please and please all those who are 
mftUaed towards thia side la UCe These two schools, mavnly started 
by Basavesvara and Vyasaraya, have many features m common 
between them 

lu fact, after Buddhism and Jainism, both these schools were 
the first in Karnataka to adopt the language of the land, namely, 
Kannada, in expressing their own religious ideas The mam credit, 
however must equally go to Allama Frabhu and Basavesvara, as it 
should to Naraharitirtha and ^iipadaraya Irrespective of the 
parapbernalta of the philosophical aud religious terminology, namely, 
In matters of the names of gods (Visnu and Siva), and modes of 
worship etc , both these schools preach almost the same principles 
of Ethics As in the Vlrasaiva system, mystics like Kanakadasa 
and Purandaradaea have taught the principles of non distinction of 
caste ID the cause of devotion Further consciously or unconsciously 
they have felt the nearness of God, as being both within 'and without, 
though the termmology used for expressing this mode of attain 
mg the highest state of bliss is different i e Auubhava (Dasakuta) 
and Auubhava (Virasaivism) Like all the other schools m India 
both these have given predominance to the Bbkktimarga thanUbe 
other tWo i e JnSfia and KaMid Itespectively But the "Vira^ivas 
differ from the Handasas mainly in re^Af to their notion’ of God 


21-22 
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In fact like the Caitanyas of Bengal, the Vimiaivas have gwiD 
predominance to the love element (as between husband and wife) 
while expressing their ideas of relahonship towards God (cf Itira). 
Apart from this, the Haridasaa and Vjtasaivas look towards God as 
father, mother and brother, and they revere him equally from a 
distance Though the two schools philosophically disagree with each 
other —one being Dvaita and the other akin to Advaita and 
Visistadvaita, they both agree on one point that, the Bliss can be 
realized and enjoyed here as well as m the next world. 

With this brief survey we shall now deal with the mam aspects 
of then teachings 

( 2 ) The Dasakuta 

It was early in the thirties of the sixteenth century that a group 
of mystics started a school, namely, the Dasakuta under the 
Presidentship o! the famous VySsatSya (H46 1539 A D )-~thougb 
the mam ideas underlying the same were already watered and 
nourished by the great Narahantictba (1331 A D ) and SrIpSdar&ya 
(c 1492 A D) The DUsakuta, meaning a gathering or group of 
slaves or servants of Han began with a mild beginning and consisted 
of a few di<ciples among whom were the famous Purandara* 
Kanaka, Vijayendraswami, V4dirSja and Vaikunthadasa Though 
the distinction between Dasatu and VySsaru came into existence 
in the tune of VyasarAya alone, yet the expression assumed a 
different meaning afterwards, namely, the two branches of persons 
using the Kannada or the Sanskrit languages to coa\ey their 
thoughts were to be called either as Dasaru or Vyasaru A list of 
of about 200 names of the HandAsas is discovered uptill now — m 
which are included the names of three females The HandSsas 
were the staunch followers of the doctrine of Madhva. They have 
produced a vast literature on different subjects and have composed 
innumerable songs on mysticism (cf also su^ro * Literature ’} 

Dark Night of the Soul * 

Whereas the philosopher always moves in an atmosphere of 
intellectual thought, the mystic, on the other band, roams within the 

1 Karmirkar and KsUodanl, TAc 0/ Karnataka, p 10 

2 The TrafislatloQB adopted In tbti ehapter are from the ' Th* 
Handuas of KanHiaka", 
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world of mtuition Id fact, the first stage of mysticism consist*^ of 
repentance and self purificatton St John of the Cross designates 
this as the ‘Dark Night of the Sour Further the beginning of this 
stage in the life of mao takes place even with a small incident The 
particular incidents of the nose-ring, or the regaming bf life, orthe 
defeat in battle really acted as land marks m the lives of the great 
Purandara, Jagannatha and Kaoakadasa respectively With the 
initiation of this stage the Haridasas have expressed their complete 
repentance for their past sins and a consequent disgnst with the 
mundane existence ue land, money and woman Purandara was 
now tired of visiting the doors of others like a dog/ and ^npadaraya 
once even thought of hanging himself to the branches of a tree.* Yet 
ont of these troubles and turmoils the Haridasas fall back upon the 
help of God who alone is their savionr Here is a sublime song o( 
Kanakadasa wherem he draws a distinction between God and himself 

“I am very humble and poor, and Thou art the giver to all the 
world I am without any mtelligence When considered, 
Thou art the bestower of salvation of great merit What 
do I know of Thee ? Thou art the image of best intellect. 
Is there anyone that is like Thee ? Oh Lord protect us" * 

Nature of God Purandara entreats God with an oath.* If 
God has saved the saints of the past, namely, Pralbada, Bali, Ajamila 
and others, how can he not save him who has surrendered his all 
mall? God IS all pervading, omniscient and omnipotent He is 
the Supreme Lord and mother, father and brother of the devotee and 
the world. The devotee fully relies on God and tries to merge in 
his divinity keeping himself aloof as a separate entity. In fact 
Srlpadaraya*s only prayer is 

“Let my head bow down at Thy feit. Oh Han, let my eyes of 
knowledge gaze at Thy figure etc " “ 

Thus be submits all his personal belongings at the feet of 
God 


1 Purandara K Pt 11, 167 2 SnpSdaroya, E 53 

3 Hanbhaktfsira, <9 
A Purandara K. Pt 11, 167 
5 S'rtt>Idanfa, K. 14 * 
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RealijEation And thus the next stage of self realization begins 
to dawn upon the mystic. Purandara, Kanaha. VijayadSsa and 
Gop&ladSsa have all given expression to this stage of realization 
Puiandata says 

“Purandara Vithala dwelling in my heart is obtamed* what else 
IS required ? (II, 71) ^ 

Or even Kanaka expresses* 

"0 Han the highest goal is achieved by me for ever Thou 
Thyself art my pieceptoi Thou bast captured my mmd 
and made it rest at tby feet, and I am afraid of none ” * 

Samsara The great Leibnitz has given a correct expression 
in regard to the cobwebs of this evanescent samsara "Would any 
man of sound understanding, who has lived long enough and has 
meditated on the worth of human existence, care to go 
through life’s poor play on any conditions whatever"? * Even the 
Haridasas are equally eloquent on the drifting nature of the mundane 
world Holhlng is permanent, neither land, money nor woman 
Kanaka says ^ 

"Ibis JbO<lVi having appeared just like a buble on the surface of 
water, disappears And to this big forest of Samsara, I am 
' lost {HanbhakUsara, 75) 

Still the human beiug is possessed of pride and takes care of bis 
surroundings But Kanaka just gives a beautiful simile 

"Just like the image of mortar (situated) in a tower appears to 
tha\e borne the burden of the tower (itself), even so, who is 
I actually bearing the bardenofSamsaia(fifari&licrl^risar<z, 82) 

All the Haridasas have their own say on this point 

Rebirth ajid Karma All the Haridasas are full believers 
in the doctrine of Rebirth and Karma 

’ Ethlcfe ^ The very backbone ofHiadu philosophy and mysticism 
consists of a strong foundation of ethics The Dbamma of the 
great Buddha was also in our opinion' partly responsible for this 

I ■■■ t 

1 "Purandara K 11 71 

2 KanakadaSa K 1, 83 ( 

3 P.%d\ii.\t\ih^in,Uistafy ef Indian Phihtophy I, p 36f 
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The Haridasas bave accepted all the modes of life, namely; JnllDa,Bhakti 
and Karma respectively. They also give a doe predominance to the 
devotional side of life. Purandara, Kanaka and Jagannatba (cf. 
Yava kuladavadenti'in Harikdthamrlasara ) have clearly laid 
stress on the non-distinction of caste m the cause of devotion. 
Kanakadasa does not believe tn the divinity of the lesser gods Durgu 
Man, Cavadi, 'etc. Dus predomtoance is given to the practice of 
Yoga too. Purandara has admitted the various kinds of Moksa (i e, 
Sayujya, Salokya, Sarupya and S5mipya)\ Haridasas like Vadiraja 
and others are stounch advocates of Madbvism alone, though Vaditaja 
is responsible for the conversion of the gold smith class in North and 
South Kanara into the fold of M&dhvism. The Haridasas bave also 
dealt with the other topics: importance of Name, advice to mind etc* 
They have composed innumerable songs on Kisna and the other 
Avataras of Visnu. Prasanna Venkatesa has also written a work 
on 'RadbivilaS'campu'. 

(3) Virasaivism '• 

Sir R. G. Bbandarkar, however, maintained that this was a 
' new system by itself ' and that expressions like Satsthala etc* 
occurring in it are not to be found in any older system.* In our 
opinion, the system is in no way ‘ new ’ to ^Indian religion and 
philosophy. It seems to be a direct development of the doctrine 
preached by the Mabesvaras. Like the Tamil Saivas the VIrasaivas 
also call themselves as Mahesvaras. It is worth noting that the 
expression * Vira ' in 'VTtasaWa* looks like an imitation of the 
original expression ' VTraroabesvara Further some of the 
terminologies are borrowed from the cult of the MShwvaras* 
Tirumular, while dealing with the system of the Mabesvaras in the 
seventh Tanlra of his famous work the Ttruntandirc^m deals with 
the topic of the SaUsihalas and refers to the six Lihgas !. e. Anda 
Lmga, Pmda Linga, Sadasiva Lihga, Atma Linga, Juana Linga, and 
^iva Linga respectively. The above terminologies are partly to be 
found in the system of the Yirasaivas also. 

The Vtrasaiva school is now affiliated to the * moderate or sober * 
school of ^aivas known as the ^aiva'darsana, or Si^dhantadarsaaa 

1. PuroHortt V. H2, 

2. " Bbandarkar, Vfft^nav(sm,SaMtm,tlc p. 190. 
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The Doctrine of the Sat sthalas 
( The Realization and practice of which leads to salvation ) 
I The Lingasthalas 
The Supreme Entity Siva 


^ivasaktyatmaka Nihkala-^iva tattva 


Lmgasthala ( ^akti Pravrtti ) Upasya Siva 

Angastbala 

1 

Istaliuga 

1 

Pranalinga 

1 

Bhavalinga 

1 

Acaralmga 

Kriyasakti 

1 

Gurulmga 

Juanalinga 

1 

Prasadalinga 

Paiaeakti 

1 

Mabalmga 

Citsakti 


1 

Sivalmga 

Icchaaakti 

1 

Caralinga 
Ad sakti 



11 The Angasthalas 
The Supreme Entity ^iva 


^iva saktyatinaka Nihkala Siva tattva 


I 

Lm^astbala 


r~ 

Tyaganga 


I 

Angastbala 

( Bhakti Nivrtti Upasaka 
Jiva) 

I 1 

Bhoganga Yoganga 


1 

Bhakta 

1 , 
Mahesa 

Parana 

Sad bhakti 

l^aisthika 

bhakti 

Acanda bhakti 


Eikya 

SSmarasa 

bhakti 


Prasadi Prana bhakti 

Avadhaoa bhakti AnubhUva bhakti 

(Cf R, R Diwakar, VoMWrtlas/raroAosjtf, II pp 326-27) 
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as jt js called by its followers."^ The Virasaivas ( Stalwart ^aivas ) 
are designated as Ling%atS. i 

Originator the System 

A great controversy has been mooted around the questipn as to 
the real founder of the system. Some are incimed to bold that Basava 
was the mam founder of the sect, whereas others like Fleet believe 
that the real leader of the sect was Ekantada Hamayya ^ There is 
also a general tradition, namely, that the very ascjent ascetics who 
founded the sect were Ekorama, Panditar^hya, Revana, Maiulat 
and Visvaradhya, who are ‘ held to have sprung from the five heads 
of Siva, incarnate age after age * And according to this tradition 
Basava only revived the system Brown proposed that these mam 
founders were Aradhyas Sir R. G Bbandarkar endorsed the view* 
point by adding . * Taking all the circumstances into consideration 
what appears to be the truth >s that the VTrasaiva creed was reduced 
to a «hape by the Aradhyas. who must have been men of learning 
and holy living, and the subsequent reformers such as Ba«ava, gave 
It a decidedly uncompromismg and anti Brabmautcal character 
And thus the«e two sects of the VTrasaiva faith came mto 
existence '* Further, he postulates a period of about one humored 
years between the origin and revival respectively of this system* 
But accoidmg to Farquhar,.tbe five founders of the system probably 
seem to be the contemporaries of Basava, ' ;>ome older, some 
younger ’ * However, the suggestion of Fleet that Ekantada 
Ramayya happened to be the leader of the new sect appeals to us 
especially in the light of the story recorded in the inscriptions located 
in the Somanatha temple at Ablur ( Dharwar District).* The 
inscription belongs to the reign of 'Mabamandalesvara Kamadeva 
{ U8l 1203 A D ) of the Kadamba family of Haogal 

The above story gives us a clear perspective regarding how the 
basis of the VTrasaiva faitb was being laid And eventually it was 
only left for the great Basava to build a strong structure of pfailocophy 
on this foundation of Vlra^iva mysticism Thus if ive can make a 
distinction between these twoi.e Philosophy and Mysticism -we 

1. Bhaodatkar, 0 ^ e$t toe eit 

2 Fleet, Dynastiei of the Kanareee Dixtnets, p 481 

3 R G Bbaodarkar. V S ( Conected Works, IV ) p 191 

4 Farqabar, op cit , p 260 

3 Fleet, ‘laserlptloosat Ablar*,£ 7, V , pp 213 ff 
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may say that the first five Acaryas, under the leadership of EkSnfada 
Ramayya or EkorSma were responsible for promulgating the school 
of mysticism^ whereas Basava bnilt a philosophical edifice over it 
However we shall now study the life and personality of this great 
Basava 

Basava 

Though the Vltasaiva school of mysticism must have come into 
existence prior to the period of Basava still the life and teaching of 
Basava really added a system of glamour to it, so much so, that he 
was later on considered even as an Avatara of Vrsabha or Nandi 
However peculiarly like many other founders of philosophical schools 
in India his life also is shrouded in mystery Various rersionsare 
current and they are recorded in different Kannada works e g Basava 
Pi<ro«a Ceftnabasava Puratia, Suietutja Purana Basavaroja 
deva Ragale Vrsabhendra Vtjeya and BtjjalaraiO Cantre The 
Basavar&jadeva-Ragale of Hanhara gives a slightly variant \ersion 
Otherwise the other PurSnas detail the traditional account 

Basava was born at Bagewadi to his parents Madiraja and 
Madalambika He was an Aradbya Brahmin He was designated 
as Basava on account of his supposed character as an incarnation 
of Nandi or Vrsabha The Purfinas generally maintain that he 
was (he minister of Bijjala and that he caused the murder of K ng 
Bijjala on account of the latter s kiiliog the two devoted Lmgajats 
Halleya and Madhurayya The Jam version maintains that be caused 
the murder of Bijjala because the latter had taken the beautiful sister 
of Basava as his concubine As against the opinion of R G 
Bhandarkar, Fleet expres'^es the view that there is no evidence to 
prove that Basava caused the murder of Bijjala ^ Basava js said 
to have become absorbed in Sangmesvara at Kudal though tbe Jaio 
version states that he committed suicide His brother Cennabasava 
also has attamed great fame id the annals of Karnataka history 

The Religious Tenets of the Lingayats 
Over three millioos of people have imbibed the spirit and cult of 
Lingayatism, and they are mainly spread over the whole of the 
Bombay**KarDStaka, the Mysore territory, the Nizam s Domi« 


1 Fleet Dyttatllts oj th$ Kanarttt D$striett p 481 
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n1ons and part of the Madras Presidency. The five original 
monasteries described to have been established are as follows^ 

Monasteries First Mahant 

(1) KedSrnSth, Himalayas EkorSma 

(2) Snsaila, Near Nandyai Panditaradhya 

(3) Balehalli, West Mysore Revana 

(4) Ujjtni, Bellary, Boundry Mysore Masula 

(5) Benares Visvaradhya 

Besides, there are monasteries in almost all the villages wherein 
the Lingayats are m predominance And they all belong to one of 
the five main monasteries detailed above The Lmgayats are ordi‘ 
narily divided into four classes e g. (1) Jangamas, (2) ^ilavants, 
(3) Banajigas and (4) Paucams^Iis, respectively 

The Jangamas were nota 'profligate class* as BirRG Bhandar 
kar once pointed out. As we have seen elsewhere the Saiva 
ascetics had spread through every nook and corner in ancient India 
and evidently the Jangamas later on formed part and parcel of the 
same The Jangamas were of two types e g (1) Jaagama house- 
holders and (2) Celebate Jangamas The latter class is held in high 
respect. The celebate Jangamas get actual training in a monastery 
and receive initiation (d?&sd). 

They are again subdivided into two classes (l) Gurusthalas 
and (2) Viraktas The former are to look after the domestic rites and 
are entitled to become Gurus The latter are to instruct people in 
matters religious and philosophical The mouastenes (mcluding th® 
five mam monasteries ) in which the former reside are called 
Gurusthalas, whereas those m which the latter preach and practise 
are designated as Satsthalas. 

The LIngayat Every Lmgayat has to worship his Guru and 
the small Lmga, which he is ordained to wear *m a reliquary hung 
ronnd his neck After the birth of tbs male child the father’s Cum 
performs the eight fold {a^tavarana) ceremony, i. e Guru, Lsnga, 
Vtbhiilt, Rudraksa, Mantra, Jangama, Tiriha and Prasada, 

1 Farqnbar, AriOut/iHe o/fA« fi«X(g<ous Literature of lnd%a,p 
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These are called the ‘eight coverings’ as they are deemed to grant 
protection {tom any s\a 

At the time of the Dihsa ceremony the mantra consists of Om 
Namah Snaya ’ The Guru hold’s the Ltnga m bis left hand, per 
forms worship in the stxteen modes (Sodasopacara), and hands over 
the same to his ^ sya in his left hand enjoining him to look upon it 
as his own soul, and then ties it round the neck of the disciple with a 
silken cloth by repeating the Mantra But before taking the 
Diksa the Sisya performs the ceremony of five pots which represent 
the five monasteries* As Farquhar observes, the fiv e pots are placed 
exactly as the symbols us^d by the Smaitas m their private worship 
are placed 

Lingayats have to perform the worship of the Ltnga twice 
every day On the arrival of their Gurus, they have to perform the, 
Padodaka ceremony in the usual sixteen fold manner ( Sodaso^a 
ear a ) 

The Lingayats can be divided into two classes 
0) The Lingayats proper, and the (2) Aradbya Brahmins They are 
epread over in the Kannada and Telugu Districts The latter have 
more affinities with the Smarta Brahmins, and wear a thread ( Yajno 
pavita ) clung with the Linga In out opioion, they seem to have 
been the first people who accepted Brahmanism, and that they 
retained both the traditions — the original worship of the Lmga and 
the later acceptance of the Brabmanical cnlt of the Upanayana 
ceremony etc They need not be considered as ‘oalcact Lingayats* 
as some scholars propose to hold them 

They bury tb*ir dead There is no objection to widow remar 
riage amongst them 

Virasatva Philosophy* 

The supreme Being of the Universe is the absolute, highest 
Brahman^ which is characterised by existence C«at), intelligence (cit) 
and joy ( Ananda) It is the essence of Siva (si-atatva) and is desl 
gnated as st/inf<z The word sMit/a is interpreted invanous ways 

1 Parqobar op eit p 261 

2 We have eulnij totlowed Sir ft, C Hhaadarkar’t analytii In tbis 
coonecilon cf V, S etc (Ed Collected Works, Vol IV) pp 191 ff. 
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(l) The various tatlvas or principles esist in the Supreme Being 
originally, and even after the dissolation of the universe they resolve 
themselves into it Hence by splitting the word Slhala as Stha 
{sthana) + fa (laya - resolving) we get the right interpretation of the 
word, (2) secondly, the "name is given to it also as it is the support 
of the whole material and spiritual world and holds all powers, all 
luminaries, and all souls It is the resting place of all beings, of all 
worlds, and of all possessions (In fact), it is the highest place to be 
attained by those who seek the highest happiness, and, therefore, it is 
called the one only and non dualist sthaja (position) ” 

The Sthala becomes divided itself into two, namely, Ltnga 
sthala and Anga slhala This is due to the agitation of its innate 
power (sakii). Lmgasthala is the Siva or Rudraand Angasthala is 
the individual soul, the worshipper or adorer Eventually there is a 
similar division in Sakti also e g into Kala and Bbakti which restore 
themselves to Siva and the individual souls respectively The Sakti 
leads to action and entanglement with the world, whereas Bbakti 
acts IQ the opposite direction and leads towards final deliverance, and 
brings about the union of the soul and Siva 

The Linga is of Siva himself The Linga sthala is divided into 
three components (I) Bbavalioga, (2) Pranalinga and (3) Istalinga 

The Bbavalinga is without any parts (feafo) and is to be per 
ceived by faith It is simple sat (existence), not conditioned by 
space or time, and is higher than the mgbest The second is to be 
apprehended by the mind and has parts and is without part°. The 
third has parts and is apprehensible by the eye This confers all 
desired (ista) objects and removes afflictions; or it receives its name, 
bec^’Cl•se it, is wotsbipp^ wit\» cate The Pi5na\inga is the 

intellig>nce (citlof the supreme soul, and Istalinga the joy The 
first IS the highest principle, the second is the subtle form, and the 
third the gross form, corresponding to th* soul life and the gross 
form They are characterized by use iprayoga'^, formulas {manlras) 
and action [krtya) Each of these three is divided into two the 
first into Mahaltnga and Prasadaltnga, the second into Caralinga 
and Swaltnga, and third into GuruUnga and Acaraltnga- These six 
are opTated on by six kinds of Saktis^ and give rise to the following 
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SIX forms Ctt ^aklt Para sakft, Adt sakit, Iccha sakh, Jtiana- 
saklt and Krtya saktt respectively These form also the ways of 
lookiogr at God 

The summttm bonum of life consists of a umon of the individual 
soul with Siva (Samarasya) Bat as Sir R G Bhandarkar would 
suggest that, “the goal thus poioted out does not involve a pet 
feet identity between the supreme and the individual souls, or 
shaking off of individuality and becoming a simple soul unconscious 
of Itself which IS the doctrine of the great non dualistic school of 
Sankara ' But according to him again there is a difference 
between the system ol Ramanuja and Viralaivism, in so far as, 
according to the latter, God possesses a power which leads to crea 
tion (and thus, it is the power that characterizes God ) whereas the 
rudiment of the soul and of the externa! world is His characteristic 
according to the former Therefore rightly does the learned scholar 
designate the system of the Ltogayats as a school of qualified spiritual 
monism 

As noted above the Bbakti forms the main characteristic of the 
soul It IS a tendency which leads towards the final realization and 
consists of three stages, and corresponding to these, the Angasthala 
al<o IS divided into three components We are giving m a tabular 
ioim all the results of this system 

Virasaiva Mysticism 

' Do not think that I am a helpless woman and threaten 
I fear nothing at your hands 1 shall live on dried leaves 
and lie ID sword« CennaniallikArjuna, if you will, 1 shall 
give up both body and life toycu, and become pure ’ ^ 

This was the way m which the great Basava had 
infused the thriUmg note of mysticism in the mind of 
the masses The Vira^ivas, like the other saints of the 
world 1 e Plotinus, Jnapesvara, MirSbai Caitanya, Purandara 
Kanaka and others, bad imb bed this spirit of optimism in regard to 
the life m man, let him or she be of any creed, sex or community. 

1 Bhaodarkar of> eft p 195 

2 Ijengu, Popular CuUureinKamataka p A7 
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Dark Night of the Sou! : TheSivasaraaas also passed through 
this stage. Like others they the pangs otSamara, repented for 
their past actions; and now with full faith m God they placed them- 
selves at the mercy of God. Here is a sublime psalm by Basava : 

*' Spread not the green of the pleasures of the senses before 
me. What does the brute know but to bend to the grass ? 
Take away my distress, feed me with devotion, and give me a 
dcmk of good sense» Oh God Kurfela Sangama 

Nature of God: The Virasaiva saints have vehemently 
•expressed their views in regard to the alhpervading characteristic of 
•God. Here is a sublime song by Allama : 

“ In hill, valley and cave he said, and in flood and fie)d, every 
where he saw God Wherever he cast his eyes, there was 
God Unseen of eye, invisible to mind, here, there and every- 
where was God Guhesvara overfloodmg lo space ”* Or 
again, “ He knows not diminution nor growth He does not 
move. He is the endless victory. Our Guhesvara is the light 
within light. ” 

Or sometimes the love element, like that of Caitanya pre- 
■dominates. Ceouamalhkatjuoa expresses . 

“I have bathed and rubbed on tumeric and have worn apparel 
of gold, come my lover, come my jewel of good fortune; 
your coming is lo be the coming of my life Come, Oh come ”* 

Realization (Anubhava) : After these entreaties and sslf-sur* 
■render before God, the devote-'s enjoy the highest state of Bliss 
Here is the perfect song of Mahadeviakka who sees God everywhere 

“The one has become the five elements The sun and moon, 
Oh God are they not your body ? I stand up and see; you 
fill the world. Whom then shall I injure? O Ramanalh"!* 

Basava, Allama and others also reached this stage 

1 IWd , p 10 

2. Ibid . p 38 

3 Ibid, p 50 

4 Ibid , p 54. 
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Ethics The leachlogs of the Sivaiirants had a strong and 
firm ethical btckground According to them full faith m God 
( BhaUi and BbSva ), JnSaaand Karma were the necessary requi 
sites for attaining the Baal stage of being in tune with the InBnity. 
They believed in the doctrine of Re birth and Karma They did not 
believe m the existence of many gods. They were against the 
restrictions of caste in th* ciu»s of*Jevolioo. Their mam contnbu 
tion to the pbiloaophy of my.iticisn is their idea of ‘conmunal pro 
perty ’ *Our earnings are also msaot for the devotees of God ^ 
Both Basava and AUama preached it Besides this they preached 
the VIrasatva religion equally sincerely as the HandSsas did T ey 
also preached that ivnrship of God should be performed with full faiib. 
We shall end this brief survey only with the truthful statement of 
the eminent Kannada writer Masti Venkatesh Iyengar “ The 
Virasaiva movement made a great experiment. In revulsion from a 
dead formalism which seems to have been the prevailing feature of 
popular religion in those days, it emphasised the share of the mind 
and the heart is anytbiog worth the oame of religion and invited all 
people to reslizatioa' ^ This macvellcns system loc'uded people 
of all castes and communiiies and u has done a great service to the 
masses even to this day. 

IV Religion and Religious Sects 

^he earliest religion of the laud cousi'ted of the worship of the 
Divine Triad consistiag of Siva, Pirvati and Karltikeya, and the 
L nga, San and others The N5ga worship seems to have been in 
vogne as the representations and inscnptions of the time of the Cuta 
Satakarnis mdicato it The famous Talgunda inscription of the 
Kadambas refers to the Pranavesvara temple ‘at which SStakarm and 
other kings had formerly worshipped * The Kadambas were evidently 
the devotees of Siva as the traditions of their origin and the expres- 
sion Mukkanna Kadamba would prove it The Kadambas and the 
CSlukyas were the worshippers of Kfirttikeya also. Besides the Guttas, 
Sindas, the PSndyas 'and other dynasties are closely related to 
Saivism. The various sects of the PSiupatas, KalSmukhas, Goravas 
and others came into vogue during the early perio^ 


1 Ibid . p 56 
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Besides, the two of the best Satva systems of Siddh&nticm and 
Vira^aivism originated tn Karnataka 

Along with the tradition of Saivism we find that the worship of 
the Hindu Tnnity Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara came into vogue 
during the time of the Calukyas The ca\ es at Badami and Elepbanta 
are specific instances in this '^nnectton Eater the cult of Han 
bara also was introduced m this land The famous systems of 
Va snavism, MSdhvism and Va snavism were also ushered in this 
land They are still the living rel g ons to day Side by side with 
Hinduism, the other religions like Buddhism, Jainism, Christianity 
and Islam became the features of Karnataka religion We are not in 
a position to deal here with all the problems in detail Still one fact 
can be very much easily perceived that with the exception of the 
Muhomedans all the followers of the other religious systems seem to 
have observed religious toleraoce It is really unique that at Belgami 
(or Belgamve) there were the temples of Han, Hara, Kamalasana, 
ViUraga and Buddha respectively ^ 

We shall now give a bnef survey of the early development of 
the religions and sects below 

The teacbiogs of Sankara Ramanuja, Madbva and Basava had 
their own effect on the minds of the people and all these along with 
Jam sm developed and prospered during the histone period We shall 
deal with this problem m brief in the following pages 

(i) Buddhism 

As Dr AUekar has rightly pointed out, ‘Buddhism was never so 
strong m Karnataka proper The highest number of the Buddhist 
population m the 7tb century A D. could not have been more than 
10 000 * It was since the time of Asoka that Buddhism began to 
make its appearance m Karnataka Asoka had set up the Edicts at 
different places, i e Siddapur, Maski, Kopbal etc They contain 
precepts of general Dharma. It is also worth noting that the 
Kannada merchants from Banavasi and other places made neb and 
mnnificent donations towards the crmstmction of the famons caves 
at KSrli, Kanheri and other Buddhist establishments. The Chinese 


1 B C VZI, sk 100 

2 Altekar, op ett p 271 
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traveller Yuaa Chwaog makes a reference to 100 monasteries as 
having been situated at Koa ki ni*pa lo (Konkan), According to Dr. 
B A. Saletore ^ traces of Buddhism can be found in the Tula 
country e g. at Karkal, Kadanka, Kunjara, Puttura. etc Later 
definite references are to be found in the case of Buddhist eslablisb- 
ments at Dumbal’ (two monasteries), Kampilya (Sbolapur District 
one monastery) and Belgame (18 Agrabaras). The latest traces are 
to be found till about the eod of the ilth century A. D.* But 
Buddhism soon disappeared on account of the teachings of Sankara 
as well as the growth of Vaisnavism and Satvism in the country. 

( n ) Saivism 

Satvism was the earliest religion of the land. It was reared 
under the rulership of the Cutu ^takarnis, Kadambas, Calukyas 
Guttas, Pandyas and others. Basavesvara introduced Virasaivism 

Further various accounts* are given about the Kalamukhas* and 
the Paiupatas" ( at Kokatour and other places ) id Karnataka 
The Kalamukhas, who associated with an ancient teacher by name 
Lakulisa, were great educationists * The K&l&mukhas were divided 
into divisions called Parse or Avail and Saotati The 
Kalamukhas are not to be heard of after the 12tb century A. D It 
iS interesting to note that the systems of Lakulagama and^aiva 
Siddhanta owe their origin and development at the hands of 
these Kalamukhas 

Goravas . Another class of sfaiva ascetics called Gorabas are 
also referred to m the inscriptions 

( III ) Vaisnavism and Sri-Vaisnavism 

Both these religious systems prospered ( at different times ) 
under the regime of the Kadambas, Calukyas, the Hoysa|as, the 
Rayas of Vijayanagara and the Nayakas of Madura The cult of 
Harihara comes into vogue after the 12tli century A D. Various 
temples of god Harihara were erected m the realm Besides 

1 Silelon, Ancient Karnataka, l,pp 374 ff 

2 / A X, p 185 f 

3 BI . VI, p 287 

4. Cf Kaadiagit, Karnataka Htatarical Revtev,v', Pi l,pp 

3 G /. W.S.VII p 279 
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Madhvistn and StT*Vaisnavism were ushered in the land by the great 
Acaryas Madhva and Ramanuja. 

(iv) Other Worships 

The other worships of Brahma, Surya, Naga etc., had also 
become popular in the period under consideration. Tne Brabmanica 
religion, including the Asvamedha etc. was in full swing during the 
whole period 


( V ) Jaimsm 

It cannot be gainsaid that the story of the early immigration of 
Jamism in Karnataka is directly connected with the migration to 
Sravana^Belgola of the great ^mta-Kevahn or ' the first Ganadbara ' 
Bhadrat^hu, who, it is said, was accompanied by Candragupta 
Maurya. This Bhadrababu is said to have retired from this 
world m B. C. 297. We have observed in the first 
chapter ( p. 24 ) that with Bhadrababu the Bigambaras separated 
themselves from the Svetambaras Very soon we find that Jamism 
began to prosper with the advent of the Gangas m the political arena. 
The famous Jam Acaryas like Simbanandr ( m the case of the 
Gangas ) and Sudatta ( in the case of the Hoysalas ) helped the 
kings m founding whole empires. However Jamism found a direct 
support under various other dynasties also e g. the later Calukyas, 
the R^trakutas and also partially the RAyas of Vijayanagara. 
Further, feudatories like the Rattas of Saundatti, the ^antara 
lords, the Kongalvas, the Cangalvas, the Silaharas of Kaihad made 
It still more popular. 

The prominent Jam centres may be enumerated as Sravana* 
Belgola, Paudadanapura, Kopana, Arasikere, Kuppattur, Kolhapur, 
Mudabidri, Dorasamudra, Belgami or Balligame and others ^ 

We have dealt with the achievements of the Jams in other fields 
under various topics in this work. Famous among them are Saman 
tabhadra, Akalanka, Vajranandi (the founders of the Dravida Sangha), 


1 Dr. B A Saletore has quoted tsaay more couotnes 
23 
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Kanakanadi, Gunasena, Elacarya-all of whom cootributed to 
the foundation and later development of the Dravida Sangba and 
thus spread the religion in the Tamil, Telugu and other parts of 
Karnataka It should be noted in this connection that after the 
advent of especially ^ivism, Jamism begins to decline 
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